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R*Y SOCIETY (Established 1844), for 
the PUBLICATION of WORKS on NATUR 


HISTORY. = 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. ’ s 
The Volume for 1859—Mr. Blackwall “ On British Spiders 
_—wi!] shortly be issued to the Subscribers. The Subscription 
List for that Volume will, however, close on the 3ist Decem- 
ber 1860. é 
The Back Publications of the Society can now only be ob- 
tained at the increased rates at which they are being offered 
for sale by Mr. RoperT HaARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, who has 
been appointed Agent to the Ray Society. 
Those wishing to join the society are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, 
E. LANKESTER, M.D., 
8, Savile-row, London, W. 


" ’ 

VHE LITERARY and ART GUILD of 
St. NICHOLAS.—This Society is instituted : 1. For the 
improvement and diffasion of Literary and Art Knowledge. 
2, To provide a Fund to Publish—subject to certain conditions 
—the MSS. of authors (whose ineans are limited) in fellow- 
ship with the Guild. 3. And to establish a Fund to Relieve the 

temp%rary Wants of distressed literati. al 

The entrance fee is 1/. 1s.; the yearly subscription fee, 11. 1s. 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, and Hon. Associates, will be held at Stratford- 
on-Avyon on Shakespeare's birthday, April 23rd, 1851, when all 
Fellows present are requested to wear the gown, hood, and 
cap of the Guild. hana 

The next publication of the Guild is an Anthem composed 
by K. B. Sankey, Esq., Mus. Bac, Oxon., F.G. St. N. 

Contributions towards the Guild funds will be received by 
the Hon. Secretary, Bampton, Oxon, from whom gentlemen 
desirous of becoming members may obtain further information 
and form of candidate's certificates. 

THIRD APPLICATION, 

TPO the GOVERNORS of the ROYAL 
ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, BRIXTON.—The 
favour of your votes and interest is earnestly solicited for the 
election, In February next, in behalf of CHARLES BOYLE 
GAVUN .one of three orphans. His father was in respectable 
practice as a surgeon-dentist, at the West-end of London, and 
connected with one of the medical institutions. He had the 
rospect of realising a handsome competency for his family, 
but was obliged to relinquish practice at the early age of 
thirty-eight, having fallen serious}y ill of consumption, and has 
lately died at Bournemouth, where the mother (daughter of a 

solicitor) is entirely depending on her own exertions. 

The case is strongly recommended by: *The Rev. A. Morden 
Bennett, Incumbent of Bournemouth, Hants; Colonel Sim- 
monds, Cannon-place, Brighton; *J. Parker Pierce, Esq., 

. P., 33, Camden-road Villas, Camden-town: The Rev. 
Aldersey Dicken. D.D., Rector of Norton, Suffolk; J. Field, 
Esq., Dornden, Tunbridge Wells; J. Willcox Wakem, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., York House, West-square, Kennington: The Rev. 
Herbert Randolph, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; *Marmaduke 
Matthews, Esq., Cambridge Lodge, Hackney; John Crock- 
ford, Esq., 10, Park-road, Haverstock-Hill, Hampstead. 
bd by whom Proxie will be thankfully received. 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 
TURKISH BATH COMPANY (Limited).— Capital 
100,0007., in 2,000 shares of 5/. eacb. Incorporated under the 








19 & 2 Vict. c. 47, and 20 and 21 Vict. c. 14; whereby the | 


liability of the shareholders is limited to the amount sub- 
scribed. 10s. on application, 10s. on allotment on each share. 
Chairman—STEWART ERsKINE ROLLAND, Esq., 3, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 8. W. 
Directors. 
John Henry Nathaniel Da Costa, Esq., 12, Stanley-gardens, 
Bayswater, W. 
George Crawshay, Esq., Gateshead, Durham. 
James Lowe, Esq., 15, Duke-street. Adelphi, W.C. 
Robert Richardson, Esq., F.S.A., Heathfield-house, Bitterne, 


Hants. 
John Louis William Thudichum, M.D., 65, South Audley- 
street, W. 
Honorary Director—David Urquhart. Esq., Riverside, Rick- 
mansworth, Herts. 
Bankers—London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square, 
SW 


Solicitor—P. A. Hanrott, Esq., 15, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Architect—George Somers Clarke, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, 
Vall-mall, 8. W. 

Brokers—Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son, Angel-court, 

Throgmorton-street, E.C, , 
Auditors—Messrs. Uarding, Puliein, Whinney, and Gibbons, 3, 
Bank-buildings, E.C., ang 5, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Secretary—Mr. Robert Boxer Punnett 
Offices—49, Pall-mall, S.W. 

The introduction into this country of the Turkish bath has 
been attended with such complete success, that it has been 
thought advisable to incorporate a company, under limited 
liability, for the purpose of constructing a number of these 
baths in different parts of the metropolis and in the 
provinces. 

The merits of the bath, as a means of luxury and cleanili- 
ness, and as a preservative of health, are now fully recognised 
by all classes ; and the extensive use of what must soon be- 
come one of the permanent institutions of the country, 
renders it amatter of public necessity that the bath should be 
constructed on a true and correct principle, and ina style 
-—s advance of any hitherto placed at the disposal of the 
public. 

It is proposed to establish one or more Turkish baths. in 
some central position in the metropolis, on a scale and design 
which may serve as a model for such other baths as will be 
hereafter constructed to meet the requirements of other 
localities Inorder, however, to prevent delay, it is intended 
that model baths shall at once be arranged in various quarters 
of London and Westminster. 

Judging from the unvarying commercial success which has 
attended those already constructed, which are necessarily of 
avery imperfect description compared with the baths it is 
epoues to erect. it may be fairly assumed (after allowing 
or a very considerable reduction in the present rate of 
charges) that the profits, over and above all expenses, will 
prove more than ordinarily remunerative. 

It may be observed that of all those constructed, giving, as 
they do, the benefit of a high degree of heat to the human 
body, not one affords the slightest approximation to the re- 
finements of the real Eastern bath. 

The Directors are not forgetful that its action in the Kast 
and the example of its recent introduction into England 
enable them to recognise a new method of destroying the 
habit ofintemperance, and they confidently look to receiving 
the support of all those who desire to seé the physical and 
moral comfort of the masses improved. i 

Applications for shares may be made to the brokers, or 

> the Secretary, at the Company's offices, 49, Pall-mall, 
where prospectuses, &c, may be obtained, 














N EMORIAL to BISHOP HOOPER.— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are solicited for the ERECTION | 


of a MONUMENT on the site of the martyrdom. at 
Gloucester. More than half the estimated cost (400/.) has 
been already subscribed. 
J. H. BROWN, Hon. Sec. to the Committee. 
College-green, Gloucester, Oct. 25, 1860, 


MHE LATE LORD MACAULAY. 


Under the sanction of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and of 
the members ot Trinity College whose names are subjoined, 





it is proposed to raise a FUND by subscription, for the pur- | 


ose of presenting to the College a STATUE of the late Lord 
MACAULAY. as a mark of the admiration which the 
members of the College feel for the memory of their illus- 
trious fellow-colleg'an, and in commemoration of the strong 
attachment which he himself felt for the College. 


His Royal Highness the Prince | Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole, | 


Consort, Chancellor of the M.P., QC. 
Univer-ity The Dean of Canterbury 
Lord Lyndburst,High Steward The Dean of Westminster 
of the University Colonel A. Shafto Adair 
The Duke of Devonshire | Professor Birkbeck 
The Marquis of Lansdowne | Rev. H. M. Butler (Harrow) 
Earl Grey ' Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
The Bishop of St. David's Charles de la Pryme, Esq. 
Lord Stanley, M.P. (Hon. Sec.) 
Lord Belper Hon, G. Denman, M.P. 
Lord Broughton T. F. Evis, Esq. 
Lord Lyttelton F. W. Gibbs, Esq. 
Lord Monteagle F. V. Hawkins, Esq. 
Lord Stratheden H. J. Hodgson, Esq. 
The Master of the Rolls A. J. Beresford-Hope, Esq. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the | Professor H. Malden 
Exchequer C. J. Selwyn, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 
Vice-Chancellor Page Wood =| Tom Taylor, Esq. 
Right Hon, Sir E. Ryan Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
Sir J. G. 8. Lefevre H. S. Thornton, Esq. 
Right Hon. T. E. Headlam, | Rev. R. Whiston. 
MP., QC. 
And the following resident Members, who have formed 
themselves into a Committee at Cambridge: 
Rev. W. Whewell, D.D.,| Rev. W. G. Clark, Public 
M.A.,| Rev. E. M. Cope, M.A. 


Master | Orator, M.A. 
Rev. A. Sedgwick, 

Vice-Master and Woodwar-| Rey. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A. 

dian Professor | J. Lempriere Hammond, Esq, 
Rey. J. Romilly, M.A., Regis-| M.A. (Hon See.) 

trary | Rev. Charles Puller, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Thompson, M.A. | J. J. Cowell, Esq., B.A. 

Rev. Professor Grote, M.A. | Sir George Young. Bart., B.A. 
Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Richard C. Jebb, Esq. 
Rev. J. Edleston, M.A. Alfred Northey, Esq. 

Such gentlemenas desire to joininthe promotion of this object 
are requested to communicate either with J. Lempriere Ham- 
mond, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge; or with Charles de 
la Pryme, Esq. (Hon. Sec. in London), 22, Jermyn-street, by 
whom subscriptions will be received; and also at Mesars. 
Williams, Deacon, and Co.'s, 20, Kirchin-lane, Cornhill. E.C. : 
at Messrs. Drummond and Co.'s, 49, Charing-cross, 8. W.; and 
at Messrs. Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge. 


THE PRESS. 
ROVINCI4 L NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, 


the Copyright, Plant, Machine, Engine and Boiler, 
Columbian, Double-royal, and Albion Post Presses, including 
a Jobbing Office, &c. It has been established for seven vears, 
and has the largest circulation in the county. 
Apply to“ W. W.,” care of Messrs. Thickbroom and Staple- 
ton, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
O REPORTERS.—WANTED, by an 
old-established weekly journal, a first-class verbatim 
REPORTER. None other need apply. Salary liberal. 
Address “ E. P. G.,"’ care of Messrs. Hammond and Nephew. 
7, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 


EPORTER and COMPOSITOR.—A 
Young Man is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First- 
class references. 


8. 
Address “ Q. C.,"" 20, ite Quape-ateedh, Holborn, London, 








O LITERARY MEN and COUNTRY 
AUTHORS.—RESEARCHES MADE and EXTRACTS 
FURNISHED from works in the British Museum, by a person 
much experienced in such duty. 
Address “ D. B.,"’ Curtice’s News-agency, Moreton-terrace,* 
eet. = F< __Pimlico,S.W. 
HORTHAND and COPYIST.— 
WANTED, in a solicitor's office of extensive prac- 
tice, at the West-end, a CLERK, competent to write from 
dictation, and transcribe with facility and neatness, and 
otherwise to make himseif useful. 
Applications by letter, stating previous employment and 
salary required, to “G.,"’ care of Messrs. Powell, 54, Parlia- 


ment-street. 
THE ARTS. 
HE TWELVE C#SARS.—To be SOLD, 


the TWELVE C2/SARS, painted by Otho Van Veen, 
the master of Rubens 
To be seen at Mr. WErr’s, 142, High Holborn, London, W. 


‘ . r 
OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 
Dobson, Hulme Bennett 














rith, A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith 
Ward, R A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, RyA. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick,R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Hayller 
Mulready,R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A A. Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 


3 . Smalifield 
The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


MUSIC. 
ME. HOwaRD GLOVER'S GRAND 


ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on WEDNES- 
DAY MORNING, January 9, 1861, at St. James's Hall. Miss 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims Keeves, and a host of talent wild 
appear. 


2 a ALS! 
| QIGNOR A. VIANESI begs to announce 
to his pete and friends that, owing to domestic afflic- 
tion, he has been OBLIGED to LEAVE LONDON tor ITALY, 
but hopes shortly to return to resume his professional duties. 
All communications to be addressed to Signor VIANESI, 5 
Ebury-street, Pimlico; or to the care of C. LonspaLe, 26, Ol] 
Bond-street. 


\ ASTER DREW DEAN, Flautist and 
L Pianist, has returned from a successful engagement in 
| Scotland, and will perform on Rudall, Kose, and Carte’s 


Cylinder Fiute, at the Athenzum, Bristol, on WEDNESDAY, 
December 26. 


} 








{ 

| Letters respecting engagements to be addressed 20, Charing- 
| Cross, London. Private parties attended. 
' 





= , 
REEN WIC H—Mme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Palmer, Miss 
Poole, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Miss Arabella Goddard, the London 
Quintett Union, will appear at Mr. HENRY KILLICK 
MORLEY'S CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
January 2, 1861. 

Tickets may now be obtained at Mr. Mor.LEy's, Music 
Warehouses, Croom's-hill, Greenwich, and Brunswick-place 
ope the Railway Station), Blackheath. ‘The plan of the 

fall to be seen at Greenwich only. 

Admission, centre stalls, 5s. ; family tickets to admit five to 

Stalls, 21s. ; reserved seats, 3s.; unreserved, 2s, 
At VIEUXTEMPS—MONDAY 
1¥ie POPULAR CONCERTS.—The next CONCERT will 
take place on MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 14, 1861, on which 
occasion the celebrated violinist M. Vieuxtemps (who has 
been expressly engaged for these concerts) will make his 
first appearance in London, after an absence of eight years. 
Pianotorte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; violin, M. Vieuxtemps; 
violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists, Miss Lascelles and 
Miss Augusta Thomson. Conductor, M. Benedict. 

Sofa stal's, 5s.; balcony, 3«.; unreserved seats, ls.; at 

Chappell and Co 's, 50, New Bond-street 

Nor 5 +. . pe 

UCKLEYS’ SERENADERsS. — St. 
JAMES'S HALL.—The original BUCKLEY SERE- 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (fiom 585, Broadway, 
New York, U.S.) beg respectfully to announce that they will 
repeat their new and original entertainment EVERY EVEN- 
ING during the week at St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. Doors 
open at half-past seven, to commence at eight; and during 
| the Christmas Holidays a Day Performance every Wednesday 
and Saturday, at three. Doors open at half-past two.—Stalls, 
| 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Places can be secured at the hbra- 
| ries an@ musiesellers’; and at Mr. Austin’s ticket-office, at the 

Hall, 28, Piccadiily (W.); which is open from ten till five.— 
Great attraction for the Holidays. 

a x al Al yur 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT. 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The Management find it neces~ 
sary to announce to their Patrons that it will be impossible 
for afew nights at Christmas to perform Balfe’s eminently 
successful Opera with the Grand Pantomime. The time in 
representation and scenic preparation required for a Harle- 
quinade of such magnitude renders this temporary suspension 
of the Brilliant Opera imperative. Boxes and places will con- 
tinue to be booked daily at the Box-office for its reproduction 
at an early date. 

Boxing Night, December 26th, and during the week, com- 
| mence at seven. Order carriages by half-past eleven. On 
| Wednesday. December 26th, Mr. W. Harrison's Popular 
| Operetta, THE MARRIAGE OF GEOKGETTE. Miss 





























} Louisa Pyne and Mr. H. Corri; after which, with entirely 
| new scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations. a grand 
| Christm+s Pantomime, BLUE BEARD; or, HARLEQUIN 
| and FREEDOM in her ISLAND HOME, written by J. V. 
| Bridgman, produced by Mr Edward Stirling, embracing the chief 

Pantomime talent of the day. <A perfect galaxy of Clowns— 
Mr. Harry Boleno, Mr. Henry Payne, Mr. Hildvard, and the 
Lilliputians ; Harlequins—Mr. Milano. Mr. W . Payne; 
Pantaloons—Mr. Barnes, Mr. Tanner ; Columbines—Madame 
Boleno, Miss Clara Morgan; Sprites—The Zelinski Family; 
Ballet—Twenty-six Ladies; Mr.gW. H. Payne; Mile. La- 
moureux, Mme. Pierron, and Mons. Vandris. 

Gorgeous scenery from the pencil of Greene and Telbin, 
illustrating the moving events of the year. Decorations by 
Blannie, ona scale of magnitude and expenditure without 

arallel. Fairy costumes by Miss James and Mr. Coombes. 
Zastern splendour, processions, marches, dancing, fun and 
| frolic, united to magical transformations, by Mr. Sioman, 
| producing a combination of the grotesque and beautiful, re- 
calling the Golden Days of Pantomime for which Covent 
Garden stood alone and unapproached. 

Morning Performances every Wednesday and Saturday, 
commencing Saturday, December 29th, at 2 o'clock. 

Conductor, Mr. Alfred Melion ; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling: Acting Manager. Mr Edward Murray. 





| NEW PIANO MUSIC by E. SILAS. 
| Romance coccescescce SR Cdk 
| 


oe Ria Mazurka” 






we BS Od. 

| DOB OIINIC once scr ecnccscescsaterinsererssiy 43. Od. 

|} London: AsHpowN and Parry (successors to Wessel and Ca, ), 
| 18. Hanover-square. 


N ERRY CHRISTMAS TIME. — With 
Elaborate Title. Most respectfully dedicated.to all 
classes of society, by E. C. CROGER, Author and Com- 


poser of 

“HURRAH, BRAVE VOLUNTEERS!” Humbly and 
most pe gone er | dedicated to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and all the British Rifle Volunteers; also, 

“WE WELCOME THEE BACK TO THY NATIVE 
SHORE-;" most respectfully dedicated to Miss Florence 
Nightingale. 

Each of the above songs are of that rare quality seldom 
to be met with, viz., simplicity and beauty; the melodies ere 
truly original, so easy that, when once heard, be A capfiot be 
forgotten. The words are of that chaste descript' neg aay 
be read by all, from the youngest child to the tetderly 
lady or gentleman, and invariably leave on the mind a delight- 
ful sensation of mirth, nobieness, and virtue. Efther*of the 
above published at 2s. 6d. —m y 

If it is intended to purchase a Musical Instrument of ee 
description, by all means send for T. CROGER'S-hige"bet 








you buy. 483, Oxtord-street, London, W.C. ai 
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THE 


Crucational Renistrn. 


EDUCATION 1 TMENTS 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Eaucational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRaTUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reeistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose a 


stamp for the reply. 
——4—— 
ECTURER on ELOCUTION and 


SINGING. Must treat the subjects in a practical 
manner, expound the capabilities of the voice and its cultiva- 
tion, and treat of the arts in all their bearings and details. 
Address, stating terms, Box 1452, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TICE-PRINCIPAL for the Metropolitan | 


Training Institntion; must be a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, unmarried, and in holy orders, to assist in the 
College services, and in the religious instruction of the 
students; views evangelical. Salary 200/., with board and 
lodging. Box 1454, 10, Well ington-street, Strand, Ww i 


LASSICAL MASTERSHIP in a first- -st- class 


school. Mast be capable of instructing in the highest 
Greek and Latin authors. and used to Latin composition. 
Salary 100/., board and residence. Box 1456, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.¢ ie a 
LASSICAL MASTER. In addition to 
/ high college testimonials, itis desirable that candidates 
should have had experience in teaching. Salary (without 
residence) 1701. Address, inclosing te stimonials, 30x 1458, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N ATHEMATICAL MASTER. Wanted 


one who can also teach French and German thoroughly. 
Box 1460, 10, Wel'ington-street, Strand, W.C. 


UPERIOR MATHEMATICAL 
kJ MASTER, in a first class school, twenty miles from 
London, A graduate of London, in communion with an ortho- 
dox Dissenting Church. would be preferred; he must also be 
competent to take middle classics. A liberal salary will be 
given. Box 1462, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N ASTER in a school for music, writing, 
4 


mapping, and English, to junior classes. A good salary 
Box 1464, 10, Wellington- 





and comfortable aane insured, 
street, Strand, W. 


N ASTER for a Westmoreland grammar 
a school. Must be qualified to teach reading, writing, 
and accounts, with Enclish grammar and geography ; aknow- 
ledge of Latin is also required, Salary 40/. Box 1466, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT MASTER, fully competent, to 
LY prepare boysin Latin and French, for the Oxford Ex- 
aminations of the Micddle-class Schools. Address, stating 





age, Salary, &c. Box 1468, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W | C. 
UNIOR MASTER. Required a young 
e man of gentlemanly address and tact. Must bea mem- 


The situation would suit one 
30x 1470, 10, Wel- 


ber of the Church of Envland. 
preparing for college. Salary about 30. 
lington-street, Strand, W.C, 
rPUTOR, to teach four ‘boys (the eldest 10) 

a sound English education. The locality is a farm- 
house in a village 4 miles from a good market-town in York- 
shire. Must be able to teach music. = ay on application. 
Box 1472, 10, Well ngton-street, Stré anid, 








SSISTANT MASTER in a classical 


school. Mustbe a good mathematician, and willing to 
assist in the school work; a graduate preferred. Box 1494, 
10, Weltington-street, Strand, W.C. 


‘ ~ r Ais Be Pal s 

SSISTANT MASTER in a school near 
“ Liverpool, of about 25 boys (14 being boarders), to 
teach Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, and the rudiments of 
classical literature. Must bea graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; possessed of gentlemanly manners, and not over 35 
years of age. Salary 70/., with board and lodging. Box 1496, 
10, Wellington-street, $ Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT, to undertake the general 


4 routine duties of a boarding school, near Leeds. Mnst 
be a Protestant, and able to teach French, German, music, 
and junior Latin. Salary 40/. to 601. Address, stating age 
and reference, Box 1498, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


SSISTANT in a school in Cornwall. 


Qualifications, junior classics and mathematics ; must 
be agood arithmetician; some knowledge of drawing desirable. 
Salary depending on age, &c ; amember of the Wesleyan 
communion preferred. Box 1500, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


SSISTANT in a small grammar school in 

Worcestershire. Required a gentlemanly young man to 

assist generally. Address, stating salary, age, en 
and reference 5 Box} 1502, 10, Wellington- “street. Strand, W.¢ 


SSISTANT in a commercial and classical 
ve school. Must be thoroughly competent to assist in every 
department of an English education, and to take charge of a 
Latin class. Locality Hertfordshire. Box 1504, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, WwW. Cc 


RTICLED PUPIL in a Worcestershire 


grammar-school; age about 16. Premium for three 
vears 50/. He will be instructed in the subjects necessary 
for matriculation in the University of London, or for the 
Senior Middle- class naan 30x 1506, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


\ ASTER AND ‘MISTRESS of | a a mixed 


national school in Denbighshire. Master to be certifi- 
cated ; mistress to be a good neediewoman and cutter-out; a 
knowledge of Welsh desirable. Salary 36/., pence about 35/., 
house and garden. Box 1508, 10, Weilington-street, w.C. 


if EAD GOVERNESS of a college near 

London. Must have received a very superior educa- 
tion, and be a good arithmetician and linguist. Latin and 
Italian important. Candidates to be sound members of the 
Church of England. Salary 1001., with conditional increase to 
120/. Box 1510, 10, ‘Wellington-street, Strand, W.( 


[ EAD GOVERNESS of a sian in 

Scotland. Must have received a very superior r educa- 
tion, and be a good arithmetician and linguist; Latin and 
Italian important. Candidates to be sound members of the 
Church of England. Salary 1001, with conditional increase 
to 1202, Box 1512, 10, W ellington- ‘street, Str and, Ww. C. 





























TI\WO GOVERNESSES are required in ina 

ladies’ school in Yorkshire; one must be a foreigner, to 

teach French, The qualifications desired are, besides French, 

dancing, calisthenics, some knowledge of the harp, music to 

beginners, wax flowers, and leather work. Salary to each, 
281. 81. OF 30, Box 1514, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C., 





G \ OVERNESS to educate eight girls (ages 6 to 





yor OR. Required a oreien ate of one of 

the universities to teach in a private family (five days 
aweck) the elements of a liberal education. Box 1474, 10, 
We ling gton-street, Strand, W.C. 


TOR, in a superior school, to give ex: ret 
and thorough instruction in classics, French, and the 
usual branches of an English education. Must possess a 
gentlemanly address, and be a good disciplinarian. Address, 
stating age, salary, references, &c., Box 1476, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


YOTOR, for senior classics and mathem: tics, 
during the Christmas vaca'ion, on the North-London 
Railway. Will be required for about two hours in the morn- 
ing. Address, stating terms, Box 1478, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. | 


vo SAM prep : ° 
YESIDENT TUTOR in a private school 
near Liverpool. Must be able to instruct the upper | 
classes in mathematics, and willing to superintend out of 
school hours. Salary 70/., with bo ard rand lodging. Box 1480, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


RESIDEN T TUTOR required § in a a respec t- 

able boarding school in Yorkshire. Must be efficient. 
Address, with testimonials, Box 1482, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


WRENCH TEACHER wanted, in a 

boarding school for young gentlemen, to teach French, | 

German, and drawing. Box 1454, 10, Wellington-street, 

Strand, W.C 

POBEIGN TEACHER (Swiss preferred), 
capable of teaching French and German; junior classics 

and music would L ‘an acquisition. Box 1486, 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, 

FPRENC fi and GERMAN ASSISTANT. 

- Required at the end of January a French gentleman: 

must also speak English fluently. Salary for the first year 


40 guineas, with board and separate apartment. Box 1488, 
10, Wellingtor-street, Strand, W.C 

MATHEMATICAL SSISTANT 
_ (resident) in a first-class © eee hool, Must be a 


firm though kind discipinarian. Salary 80/., board and resi- 
dence. Box 1490, 10, Wellington-street, ‘Strand, w. 


SSISTANT MASTER in a boarding aaa | 
near Northampton, to teich mathematics, mensura- | 
tion, land surveying, algebra, aritumetic, book-keeping 
writing, and English generally, Salary 3al. to 401. Box 1492, 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
' 





| education, with music. 
| 1530, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| and French, and to take charge of their wardrobes. 


| ferred. 


16) in a farmhouse, situated 3 miles f from a good town 
in Kent; must be at least 23 years of age, a me mber of the 
Established Chure h, of Evangelical principles, and capable of 
teaching English thoroughly, arithmetic, French, music, 
singing, - and needlework, Salary 241. Box 1516, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand. W.C. 


( XNOVERNESS in a London tradesman’s 
family. to teach English, French, music, and drawing, 
and to take the entire charge of four girls (ages 7tol5). A com- 
furtable home and liberal salary. Box 1518, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 
G OVERNESS in a ladies’ school near Lon- 
don. Must be able to teach English thoroughly, to essist 
in music and singing, and to converse in French. Age about 
30. Applicants to state age, terins, &c. Box 1520, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.¢ Cc 
NOVERN ESS to instruct four children from 


the age of 10 downwards. Must speak French fluently, 














| and be weil grounded in music; must also be willing to make 
| herself useful in the family. 


A comfortable home in a quiet 
Address, stating qualification 


ville ge ten miles from London 
2,10, Wellington- street, W.C. 


and salary expected, Box 1522, \ 


- oa hl Ta 
(72% ERNESS in a widower’s family to 

instruct two little girls aged 7 and 12. Must be amember 
of the Church of England; age not under 25. Superior Eng- 
lish and French, with good music and drawing, required. 
Address, stating terms, re 3 ¥, —— e, &c., Box 1524, 
10, Wellington-strect. . Strand, W 


OVE RNESS, to instruct three children in 

a sound English education, and to take the charge of 

one $3 phe of age; must, be a ‘good pianist; age about 30 
pre ferred. Rox 1526, 10, WwW ‘ellington- street, Strand, W.C, S; 


XOVERNESS in a Devonshire school, to 
teach English generally, also music and French; age 

not under 24. Box 1528, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 
G OVERNESS in a Lincolnshire farmhouse, 
to instruct four young children in a good plain English 
Address, stating age, salary, &., box 








XOVERNESS (English or Foreign) in a 
ladies’ boarding and day school. Good music and French 
indispensable. A comfortable home and moderate salary. 
Aadress, —— g i and salary, Box 1532, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, \ 








i G = — in a farmhouse, to instruct 


five little girls in sound English, with music, singing, 
Address, 
stating age, salary, and references, Box 1534, 10, We ling ston~ 
S Strand, Ww.c. 








( OVERN =SS in a tradesman’s family, to 

instruct four children in a sound English education, 
with music, singing, French, and drawing; will have also to 
take charge of pupils and their wardrobes. A 7 pre- 
Box 1536, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 


OVERNESS of some experience required 


ina ladies’ school. Must be well qualified to impart an 
English education, with arithmetic and French, and to assist 
in music to junior pupils. Address, stating salary, age, &e., 
Box 1540, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS in a Lincolnshire | farmhouse, 


to take the entire charge of four young children and their 
wardrobes. Must be a member of the Church of England. 
Address, statin o and salary, Box 1542, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. 


RENCH Gov ERNESS (Protestant), in 


a Devonshire School. Required a young Parisienne, 
capable of teaching a junior class, but more especially of con- 
versing with the pupils generally. In return she will receive 
a good English education, and tind a happy home. Box 1544, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 














RENCH GOVERNESS for a Sussex 


school. Must be single, a native of France, a Protestant, 
and possess a good knowledge of English. Salary 60/., with 
residence only. Application to be made in French, translated 
into English. Box 1546, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


RENCH and MUSIC GOVERNESS. 


Wanted, in a gentleman's family, a French Protestant 
lady to teach’ her own language and music. Box 1548, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


XERMAN GOVERNESS (Protestant) in 


aschool. Must be thoroughly acquainted with French 
and German, speaking both with purity and fluency, and 
teaching them grammatically and conversationally. Box 1550, 
10, W ellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


USICAL GOVERNESS in a first- class 


N ladies’ school. Must be a thoroughly efficient teacher 
of the piano and singing ; a knowledge otf Italian, French, and 
German desirable. Box 1552, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


REPARATORY GOVERNESS, who can 


teach French and music. Address, stating age, terms, 
and references, Box 1554, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W. C. 


PROTESTANT GOVERNESS, to. take 


charge of and educate two young ladies. Must be a good 
disciplinarian, teach English thoroughly, be fiuent in French 
and German; a good pianist and teacher of drawing and 
painting preferred. Salary from 40/. to 60/. Box 1556, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.U. 


XUPERIOR SCHOOLMISTRESS, _ re- 


quired by the Government of Ceylon, to take charge of 
a superior girls’ school, in that colony. Must have been 
trained, and be able to impart a sound English education, 
including drawing, music, and singing. Age from 25 to 35. 
Salary 2002. Box 1558 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


TEACHER in a ladies’ school in Stafford- 


shire; one who can instruct beginners in drs teed 
would be preferred. Box 1560, 10, W ellington-street, 


a | GERMAN and FRENCH TEACHER i 


aschool. Wanted a French or Swiss lady. Box 1562, 
10, Wellington-street, Str and, W.C. 























\ USIC TEACHER in a ladies’ school. 
+ Wanted a Parisian lady of strictly Protestant principles. 
She will have to instruct some of the junior pupils. Ois- 
tance from London 30 miles. Box 1564,10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. Nib § a ie 
GUPERIOK TEACHER in a ladies’ sc hool, 

10 assist in the English department, and to give instruc- 
tion in French to some of the pupils. Must have resided in 
France, and be able to converse in French; a good know- 
ledge of music is also necessary. Age above 25. Salary about 
401.,:and a comfortable home, ny Durham. Box 1566, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 


UNIOR TEACHER in a . ladies’ school 


e near Brixton. Required one who is capable of con- 
versing in French, a good pianiste, and not under 20. Remu- 
neration, board, residence, laundress, and lessons in drawing 
irom a professor once a week. Box 1568, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL in a ladies’ school in 


“a Devonshire, to superintend the musical practice of the 
juniors, and receive an English education, with French, music 
and laundress on balf terms (about 25 guineas). Age between 
14 and 20, Box 1570, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


J URSERY GOVERNESS in a clergyman’ s 


family in the country, to take the charge of three little 
girls, the eldest 13. Thorough English, Parisian French, and 
good needlework required. Address, stating age and salary, 
Box 1572, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, Ww. C. 


N URSERY GOVERNESS to take ch: rge 


of three little girls and their wardrobes. Must be able 
to teach the rudiments of English, and be a member of the 
Church of England. Box 1574, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


JURSERY GOV ERNESS, to instruct in 


good plain English, with music, and to take charge of her 
pupils’ wardrobes. Must be young, aad of a cheerful dispo- 
sition. Box 1576, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED. 


¥ull particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. Tis 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Citic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of tl re 
* Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also iticlose ¢ 
stamp for the reply. 

















- —~> aa 


AS HEAD MASTER of a commercial or 


public school, or as Second or Third Master of a 40« 
grammar school; age 29; married; experience 17 ye 
Sound teacher and efficient disciplinari: mn. Printed testi 
monialson application at the Cxrric Offic Box 72933, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER. Advertiserjhas been for nearly seven years 
second master of a grammar sc chool, and for the Tast two years 


classical and mathematical master of a naval school. Aye 30. 
Box 2955, 10, Wellington-street, Stranc, W.C. 

















G ‘ OVE RNES sS in a farmhouse, to instruct 
four children in a sound English education, with music 

end French, and to take charge of them and their wardrobes, 

Must be a good pianist. Address, stating age and salary, 


| Box 1538, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








As’ ENGLISH and MATHEM ATICAL 
MASTER (non-resident); age 28. Teaches arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, with the analysis and structure of the E nglish 
language, &c.; has been ina Birkenhead school for five years 

and a half, Salary 1201, Box 2957, 10, Wellington-street. 
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AS ENGLISH MASTER or General 
Assistant in a boy’s school (in a large town preferred). 
Teaches arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, Latin, French (has re- 
sided one year and a half in France), and has some know- 
ledge of Greek. Has been ten years in schools under Govern- 
ment inspection. Salary 65/. if non-resident. Box 2959, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, WwW Ala 


AS GERMAN and “MUSIC IC MASTER; 

is able also to teach French and the rudiments of 
Spanish and Italian. Age 24; has been two years in Germany. 
Salary not under 60/. if resident. Box 2961, 10, W ellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 





AS RESIDENT MASTER in town or 


country; age 25. Teaches German, French, gymnas- 
tics, and fencing; five years’ experience in tuition, one year 
in France and one in England. Salary 40/. to 501. Box 2963, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S NON-RESIDENT MASTER; age 26, 
and married. Teaches classics, mathematics, rudi- 
ments of French and English generally; was educated in 
Christ’s Hospital, London. Salary 1002. Box 2965, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W. .C, a a ee hes 
S MASTER of a National school in 
North Wales; age 22. Is certificated, and has had some 
years’ exnerience in teaching. Salary not under 30/, exclud- 
ing the Government grant and the “children’s pence. Box 
2967, 10, | Wellington- street, _ Strand, 


AS TUTOR or ASSIST AN T MASTER 

in London or Paris, by an M.A. of a northern Univer- 
sity, in which he carried the highest mathematical honours of 
his year. Lan iches French, Italian, and the elements of Ger- 
mau. Age 23. Box 2969, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


A®’ TUTOR for the Christmas holiday 8, by 


a gentleman, the son of a clergyman; experienced in 
tuition; takes pupi!s from the age of five to twelve; in return 
for a quiet home during the vacation. Box 2971, Wellington- 
street, Strand, We. 








S TUTOR in a gentleman’s family (non- 

resident), or lecturer “in a school or college, of history 

and les belles lettres. Advertiser is a graduate and first 

prizeman ; can speak French and teach with facility. Is at 

resent engaged in preparing pupils for the public examina- 
ions, Box 2973, 10, Weill ugton-street, | Strand, W.C. 


A S TUTOR in a family or first-class school. 

Is a native of Germany, 30 years of age, and teaches 
German, French, and music. ‘Would not object to go abroad. 
Box 2975, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR to little boys, during the 
morning or evening, in or near London. _ Teaches 
English, elementary Latin, and Greek. Age 30. Terms for 
the mornings or evenings, 12s. 6d. per week. Box 2977, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR for the Christmas holidays, by 


a gentleman, the son of a clergyman; experienced in 
tuition ; takes pupils from the age of five to twelve; in return 
for a quiet home eri the vacation. Box 2979, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand w.t 


§ TUTOR in a school or family ; no 


objection to travel; age 25. Teaches German, French, 
Italian, and Latin thoroughly, elementary Spanish and Greek, 
also music, &c. &c. Nine years’ experience. Terms 80/. ifin 
aschool or family, 1207. if non-resident. Box 2981, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.c. 


AS’ GERMAN TUTORina family 0 or school. 


Isa native of Germany; aze 32. Graduated in classics 
and mathematics; speaks French fluently (acquired in Paris) ; 
had great experience. Terms, according to circumstances, 
from 501 to 501. to 1001. Box 2983, 10, _Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


‘AS MATHEMATICAL TUTOR. A 


Fellow of Cambridge reads with pupils at his rooms 
near Russell-square. Box 2985, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


S NON-RESIDENT PRIVATE TUTOR 


or Master. Teaches Latin, Greek, and mathematics, also 
English generally; twelve years’ experience. Kept three 
terms at Cambridge; age 34; married (no family). Box 2987, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, W. C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR till the end of 


January; in or near London preferred; age 22. Teaches 
classics, composition, prose and verse, French, arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, and English generally. Terms, if resident 
21s, per week, if non-resident 42s. Box 2989, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.Cc 


ry’ 
S PRIVATE TUTOR to prepare pupils 
for the Civil, Horse Guards, and Woolwich examina- 
tions; age 29. Teaches classics, mathematics, English, 
French, and German (the latter acquired on the Continent). 
Terms 2s. 6d. an hour, or by agreement. Box 2991, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR (in London if 


ossible) during the vacation. Advertiser is amemnber 
of the Berlin University (Ph. D.), and teaches French, German, 
classics, &c. Has had 12 years’ experience, Age 34. Box 
2993, 10, Wellington street A 


S PRIVATE T UTOR, ot ie resident in 


London; principally for French and German. Adver- 
tiser is a member of the Berlin U niversity (Ph.D.). Salary 
according to time. Age 2? Box 2995, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W. Cc. 


al a7 r 
S PRIVATE TUTOR. Is competent to 
teach classics, Euclid, Algebra (to simple equations), his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, English, book-keeping, and 
French. Has had three years’ experience. Salary, if resi- 
dent from 50/. to 601, if non- nw ig from 801. to 1007. Box 
2997, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S PRIVATE TUTOR to prepare pupils 


for the Civii, Horse Guards, and Woolwich examina- 
tions; age 29. Teaches classics, mathematics, English, 
French, and German (the latter acquired on the Continent), 
Terms 2s. 6d. an hour, or ad agreemenf. Box 2999, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR (in London if 


possible) during the vacation. Advertiser isa member 
of the Berlin University (Ph.D.), and teaches French, German, 
classics, &c. Has had 12 years’ experience. Age 34 Box 
3001, 10, 3001, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR, by an English 


gentleman of 12 years’ educational experience. T eac hes 
Classics, mathematics, French, and German, with some 












































S PRIVATE TUTOR, or non-resident in 


London; principally for French and German. Adver- 
tiserisa member of the Berlin University (Ph.D.), and was 
professor at the Royal College, Dungarvon, Treland. Salary 
according to time. Age 34 Box 3005, 10 Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR. ~ University of 


London matriculation. A class will be formed in 
January, under a member of the University, to read for the 
July or following January examinations. Terms moderate. 
Box 3007, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


S VISITING TUTOR, to two or three 


little boys for a few hours daily; the West-end of Lon- 
don preferred; age nearly 20. Is capable of teaching Latin, 
Greek, and the elements of a sound English educ es. ‘are 
moderate. Box 3009, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S ASSISTANT MASTER OR TUTOR. 


In or near London, or the north of England preferred; 
age 234. Teaches French, mathematics (as far as conics), 
moderate classics, and the analysis and structure of the Eng- 
lish language. Salary not under 50/. if resident. Box 3011, 
10, Wellington- street, Strand, W. Cc, 


AS. ASSISTANT MASTER; age 25. Can 


teach thorough English, Latin, and junior mathematics. 
Has had six years’ experience in tuition. First-class refer- 
ences. Box 3013. 3, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, We. 


S ASSISTANT in a sc chool age 25 
mi Teaches classics, English generally, sonhen French and 
mathematics; four years’ experience. Salary 507. Good re- 
ferences and testimonials. Box 3015, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT in a school. Advertiser 


possesses considerable experience in tuition, and is 
competent to undertake classics. French (acquired in France), 
English generally, and Euclid. Box 8017, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS ‘JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a school, or 

tutorin a family, to teach English and writing, and to 
assist in the drawing department. Has experience in tuition, 
and possesses the character of being kind and affectionate to 
his pupils. Salary from 30/. to 40/. with board and residence. 
Box 3019, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SDNDC . ° 
S GOVERNESS. ‘Teaches English 
generally (is conversant with its literature), fluent 
French, drawing in crayons and water colours, and all kinds 
of needlework. Has had considerable experience in tuition; 
age 47. No salary required. Would not object to a com- 
panionship. Box 3021, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, in a family or small 


boarding school; Lincolnshire, or any of the neighbour- 

ing counties, preferred. Teaches English generally, the first 

principles of music and French, also plain and taney need'e- 

work. Salary 25/. to 30l. Box 3023, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

S GOVERNESS to two or three young 

i children; Middlesex, or the adjoining counties, pre- 

ferred. Teaches English thoroughly, French, music, singing, 

and the rudiments of drawing. Has experience in tuition; 

age 23. Salary 301. to 35. Box 3025, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to children under 10 

years of age. Canimpart a sound English education, 

with the rudiments of music. Has had long experience at 

home; age 25. Salary about 15 guineas. Box 3027, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, ‘Strand, =.c. 


S GOVERNESS in a family; age 22. 


ws Can impart a thorough English education, with | French, 
music, and dancing. Is accustomed to teaching. an ary 181. 
or 201. Box 3029, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, | 

















S GOVERNESS in a family or in a good 


rs school; age 29. Teaches French, German English, and 
drawing. Is'a native of Switzerland, and had eight years’ 
experience in England. Salary from 402. to 507. Box 3031, 
10, WwW ellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, daily « or hourly. Is well 
acquainted with the elements and literature of English. 
conversant with French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
Latin, can draw and paint well, and compose rapidly and cor- 
rectly. Age 32; is a widow, and has a boy eight years ofage. 
Terms one shilling per hour. Would be happy to act as 
amanuensis, co ist, or reader. Box 3033, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W 


AS GOVE ERNESS i in a family ° where the 
A children are under twelve vears of age. Teaches 
English, and the rudime nts of French, German, and music. 
Has had four years’ experience in tuition. Salary 201. eons 
laundry expenses. Box 3035, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


AS GOVERNESS in a family; age 99. 


Teaches English thoroughly, music, singing, and French 
to beginners. Has experience in tuition. Salary 251. The 
country preferred. Box 3037, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


: \DN ° ST" , 
S GOVERNESS in a family; age 22. 
Teaches music, French, and drawing, with English 
generally. A Nursery Governess not objected to. Salary 202. 
but this is not a consideration. Box 30639, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children. 
: > 
Teaches English, French, music, and the rudiments of 
German. Agelg. Salary not under 10. 30x 3041, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W. Cc. 


S GOVERNESS ina family, or Teacher 

in aschool. Is competent to teach English, music, the 

rudiments of French, and singing. Not having been out 

before, a comfortable home would be more valued than salary. 
Box $043, 10, Wellington- -Street, Strand, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS in a lenis. : no objection 


to go abroad; age 23. Teaches Engli-h, French, music, 
drawing, singing, Italian, and German. Is accustomed to 
teaching. Salary 30 guineas. Box 3045, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family; children 


7 under 12 years of age preferred. Teaches English 
thoroughly, the piano, French (acquired in France), and 
drawing in different styles; would be willing to take charge 
of pupils’ wardrobes. Age22. Salary 25/. Box 3047, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school ; - age 35. 














branches of natural scienc e, also drawi “, jen testimonials, 
Box! 3003, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, V 


Teaches musie and French (acquired in Paris). Has 
had 10 vears’ experience. Box 3049, 10, Wellington-street, 
| Strand, W.C. 





S GOVE RN ISS in a gentleman’s family, 


where the children are not advanced; under 10 ye 
preferred. Teaches the rudiments of music, singing, Frene nh 
and drawing. Is a member of the Established Church; ae: 23. 
Salary 251. Box 3051, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS, at her own vasa 


near Holloway. Teaches French, music, drawing, and 
other accomplishments; would undertske the entire charge of 
two or three girls. Box 3053, 10, W ellington-street, Ww. C, 


S GOVERNESS (London prefe rred) ; 

age 25. Teaches English, French, German, Italian, 
and music; has some knowledge of Latin and Greek. Six 
years’ experience. Good references will be given and expected 
in return. Salary 100 guineas. Box 3055, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 











Ny GOVERN ESS. to two or three children n; 


4 age 25. Teaches English music, drawing, dancing, 
&c. Has had great experience. No objection to a com- 
panionship, or to go abroad. Salary of no great object. Box 
3057, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W Ww.c. 








Ss GOVERNESS in a “school or r family 


ps (the midland counties preferred). Can impart a sound 
English education, with music. Has been for three years junior 
assistant; age 19. Salary 16/7. Box 3059, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, Ww.c, 


AS S GOVERNESS to young childre nm, or as 
Companion ; age 2}. Can teach the rudime atse f Eng- 

lish, with music and dancing Salary no obj The country 

preferred. 30x 3061, 10 Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family; age 20. 


Teaches English (generally), music, French. and Ger- 
man (acquired on the Continent). Box 3063, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS or Companion. Can 
4 teach thorough English, with musie, French, and Latin. 
Has had great experience ; most satisfactory testimonials can 
be given; age 42, Salary 45/, Box 3065, 10, Wellington-strect, 
Strand, Ww. Cc. 


AS GOVERNES S to. one or - two children, 


combined with the duties of Companion and Friend to 
alady; age 33. Advertiser is a gentlewoman, with good con- 
nections, and able to give superier references. A handsome 
remuneration required. Box 3067, 16, Wellington-street, 
Strand, , Ww. C. 


Ss GOVERNESS where the children are 


under 14. Teaches English and music, with the rudi- 
ments of French. Testimonials from her last situation, which 
she filled three years; age 26. Salary from 242 to 3u/. Box 
3069, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 


s ~ GOVERNESS S. ‘Ys qualified | to teach 


£ English, music, Preac h, and German (acquired on the 
Continent), alsotherudimentsof drawing. She possesses a good 
disposition, and energy in the performance of her duties; age 
20. Salary 401. Box 3071, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.c. 





S GOVERNESS. A lady who is leaving 

London is anxious to recommend her governess to any 

lady requiring a kind and efficient instructress. She teaches 

tant — and drawing. Box 3073, 10, Wellington-street, 
Stran 


Ss GOVERNE SS to children under twelve. 

Teaches English, music, and French. Has held a situa- 

tion as teacher in a school; good references; eee 19. Salary 
251. Box 3075, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, Ww. 4 


‘S GOVERNESS in a finishing school 


near London, or ina private famiiy; age Teaches 
French, German, English, Italian, Latin, classical music, &c. 
Is accustomed to tuition. Salary in a school 50d. or 60/., ina 
family 800. Box 3077, 10, Wellington- street. | Strand, W. c. 


S GOVERNESS, by a lady much expe- 

rienced in tuition, and fully competent to give a sound 

English education, with French, mu-ic, and Latin. Age 40. 
Salary 45/. 450. _ Box 307 9, 10, Welling ston-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERN 58S, daily or resident ; - 

daily within three or four miles of Newington; age 28. 
Teaches English, French, music, and the radiments of ‘ar: iw- 
ing. Good references. 30x 308], 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS; age 27. Teaches music, 
4 good singing, preparatory French, and the usual 
branches of an English education; would not object to super- 
intend the domestic comforts of a family combined with 
tuition where the mother is much engaged or in delicate 
health. Terms from 20 to 25 guineas. Box 3083, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school. 
Advertiser is a widow, and 34 years of age. Teaches 
English, French, Italis an, drawivg, andimusic. Salary, if in a 
family 50/., if in a school less. Box 3085, 1v, Wellington-street, 
Strand, Ww.c. 


S DAILY, LY, MORNIN 1G, or AFTERNOON 
GOVERNESS in or near London Is fully competent 
to teach English thoroughly, French (acquired abroad), the 
rudiments of German, and first-class music and singing. 
Age 24. Terms ls. 6d. per hour; less if for the whole day. 
Box — 10. Ww ellington- street, Strand, w.c b 


S DAILY GOVERNESS in a a finishing 


ofr ee near London, or in a private family; age 25. 
Teaches French, German, English, Italian, Latin, classical 
music, &c. Is accustomed to tuition. Salary ina school 50/. 
or 601, in a family 804 Box 3089, 10, Wellington-street, 


Strand, W.¢ ce : : 
CO r x 

A S DAILY or OC! CASIONAL 

30VERNESS, at the West-end of London, by a lady 

who has had eight years’ experience in tuition. Is well 

qualitied to teach English generally, French (acquired in 

Paris), music, singing, and the rudime German and draw- 

ing. One engagement of five years’ duration. Remuneration 
not less than 702. Box 3091. 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


S DRAWING and PAINTIA G GOV ER- 

NESS. Advertiser has had creat e — rience in teaching 
these accomplishments, and wishes to obtain a few additional 
pupils. Would be happy to give lessons to a lady in return for 
advanced lessons in French. Keferences exchanged. Box 
3093, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ENGLISH GOV! SS on 























GOVERNESS on the 
Continent, either in a family or school, by a lady of 
high - aes age 24 Box 3095, 10, Wellington-street, 





Strand, 
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S FRENCH GOVERNESS (resident) ; 

age 31; has had great exnerience. Teaches English 
thoroughly. music, and Italian (elementary); also the usual 
routine. Little boys not objected to. Terms 50/. Box 3097, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. aes 


AS MORNING GOVERNESS by § a 4 young 


lady who has had some years experience in tuition, and 
is competent to instruct in Enzlish generally, French, draw- 
ing, dancing, music and singing. Terms moderate. Refer- 
ences to parents ot pur ils. Box 3099, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C, 


S MORNING or DAILY GOVERN ESS; 


age 20. Is qualified to impart a thorough English edu- 
cation, with French, music, dancing, and the rudiments of 
German and drawing. Has not had any previous engage- 
ment. The localities of Eaton-square or Brompton preferred. 
Box 3101, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 


S MORNING or DAILY GOVERNESS 








in the neighbourhoods of Eaton-square or Brompton; 
age 26. Is competent to teach thorough English, French, 
music, singing. ani the rudiments of Italian and drawing. Is 


now seeking her first engagement. Box 3103, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C 
S MORN ING GOVERNESS ; the West 
End, or localities within three or four miles of Newing- 
ton, preferred. Acquirements, French studied in Paris, music, 
and drawing. a nod references. Box 3105, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, 


Ss MUSICAL or GENERAL GOVER- 


NESS on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, by a 
young lady who has had some years’ experience in tuition, and 
is competent to instructin English generally, French, drawing, 
dancing, music, and singing. Terms moderate. Box 3107, 10, 
Wellington- street. Strand. W.C. 


AS MUSICAL GOVERNESS in a school 
or family (non-resident) ; age 20; was a pupil of Jules 
Benedict. Terms vs. 6d. per lesson. Box 3109, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS; t town 


preferred. Teaches French (acquired in Paris), good 
music, drawing. singing, normal training, and Kinder-garten 
occupations. Fifteen years’ experience. Delicate or nervous 
children not objected to. Salary from 50/. to 601. Box $111, 
10, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in a gen- 


tleman’s family about to proceed to Paris, or residing 
in or near that city: age 20. Teaches English, French, music, 
and drawing. Has had two years’ experience. Salary 40/. Box 
3113, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS ina a clergy- 


man's or private gentleman's family in England. 
Teaches English thoroughly, good French and German, rudi- 
mentary Italian and Latin, also music, and drawing in crayon 
and water-colours. Age 23. Salary 50l. Box 3115, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, if possible 
in a clergyman’s family (City preferred, but if in the 
country under an Evangelical minister); age 30. Teaches 
English and French thoroughly. German and Italian rudi- 
mentally, drawing, &c. = il and laundry. Box 3117, 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
GOVERNESS in a 


A S RESIDENT 

gentleman's family; age 23. Competent to teach 

a children English, music, and French; also plain and 
‘ancy needlework; accustomed to tuition. Salary 25/7. Box 

119, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, w.Cc 


S SUPERIOR JUNIOR GOVERNESS 


in a family, to take the entire charge of young children. 
Teaches English and music thoroughly, with the rudiments 
of French; right principles imparted; kind and firm disci- 
pline. Box 3121. 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


S VISITING or OCCASIONAL GO- 


VERNESS. 10s. per week for three hours’ daily tuition 
at her residence near Piccadilly, by a_lady of experience. 
Teaches English, writing. arithmetic, French (acquired in 
Paris), and drawing . various styles. Box 3123, 1(, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, ° 















































S MISTRESS of a mixed school; would 
prefer evening classes, visiting the poor, "ue. Her 
daughter can play the harmonium and lead a choir: has been 
mistress of a school for seven years. Box 3125, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S NURSERY GOV ERNESS, in North 


Lincolnshire; age 27. Teaches plain English; has been 
accustomed to teaching. Salary 154 Box 3127, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 20. 
Teaches Gerinan thoroughly, with the rudiments of 
music and singing. Advertiser is a native of Hanover, and a 
Protestant. Salary not less than 182., laundry and travelling 
expenses. Box 3129.10, Wellington- stre et, Strand, W.C. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 16. 

Can teach English, music, and the rudiments of French. 

Has been educated expressly for the situation; good refe- 
Tences. Salary 10/. Box 3131, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS by a young lady | ] 


who is qualified to impart an English ge com- 
bined with the rudiments of French and music. Good refe- 
Strand, W ST Salary 101. Box 3133, 10, Wellington-street, 
Stran 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 38. 


Is competent to instruct in English, the rudiments of 
French, and music. Terms moderate. Box 3135, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, _ W.C. 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 27. 
Teaches English and music. Has five’ years’ expe- 
rience; would take charge of pupils’ wardrobes, &c. Good 
references. Salary 18/. Box 3137, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


DUCATION, Sea side, Dover.— 

BURLINGTON HOUSE CLASSIC AL, Matlematical, 
and Commercial SCHOOL. A happy home, parental care, 
and sound, moral, religious, and intellectual training insured. 
Situation beautiful, locality healthy, residence commodious, 
and of good elevation. Number limited, individual attention, 
and superior domestic comforts. French and German by emi- 
nent professors. Special care taken of pupils in weak health 
or of delicate constitution. 























LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 

a WARWICKSHIRE, affords a high EDUCATION on 

Christian principles, and with very superior accommodation, 

for moderate terms. A Pestalozzian School for little boys is 
attached. 

Full papers may be had of the director, THOMASWYLEs. 


NITED SERVICE COLLEGE, RICH- 
MOND, SURREY, for preparing the Sons of Fouenee 
and Gentlemen for the ARMY, NAVY, and CIVIL SERVICE, 
also, forthe purposes of a first-rate General and Scientific 
Education. 
Principal~HENRY CHARLES BURNEY, LL.D. 
The terms, which are moderate, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to Dr. BURNEY, at the College, for twenty years the 
Head-Master of the Royal Naval and Military Academy at 
Gosport. 
T. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, 
PERTHSHIRE, for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
LADIES. 
Principal. 








joe .. The Rev. A. ene M.A. 
Lady } Superintendent . . Mrs, Lendrum. 
Head-Governess... ... Miss Waite. 
Drawing and A ssistant-Governess Miss Allinson. 
Music and Assistant-Governess ... Miss Bartleman. 
German and Music Fraulein Luther. 
French and Music... Mademoiselle Dupoux. 
Singing and Theory Mr. H. R. Chamberlain. 
Dancing, Exercises, ec... . Mr. Laing. 
Physician Matt. B. Gairdner, Esq., M.D. 
P The hg Term will commence on Saturday, the 12th of 
anua 
For. Prospectuses, Examination Papers, and further 
particulars, apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


" 
ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE, North- 
end, Fulham, London, 8S.W., for the EDUCATION 
of YOUNG LADIES. 
Principal . 
Vice-F rincipal . ° 
Lady Superintendent . 


Head Gover ness sss. os 
Assistant Governess . a — p Ag Ad hg anit 
sRev. Th. Marzial, Examiner 
Professor of French Sandan i Penal at Manan College 
” German Herr T. Matthay 
Signor Giuseppe Guazzaroni, 
Italian > | 




















wee Rev. Alexander Lendrum,M. A, 
. Rev. Frederick Taunton, M.A. 
+ Mis, Taunton 





Italian Tutor to H.R.H. the 
Princess Victoria, the present 
Queen of England 
?, 
nf of Mute or \ Mr. Fredk. Eavestaff 
°° Sacred & meets Rev. Thos. Helmore, Precentor 
Singing. eco of the Chapel Royal 
* Italian Singing ... ged Raghase wg mers ‘ 
R Mr. Henry Warren, Presiden 
” sa nd and { of the New Society of Painteps 
GAINING oe in Water-Colours 
DANCIN ceseesseeees M. al — a'Egville and My. 
Medticat Attendant.-Fdward Halford Esq., M.D., and Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Tuesday, the 
22nd of January. 
For prospectuses and further particulars apply to the Rev. 
the Principat, or the Rev. the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


EICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
With special advantages for the Sons of Clergymen. 
Head Master—The Rev. A. Hill, M.A. 
Assistant Masters: 
The Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A, 
The Rev. H. D. Millett, B.A. 
The Rey. J. G. Packer, B.A. 
Mr. 8. Bull, English Master. 
M. Caillard. French Master. 
Herr Schneider, German Master. 
Dr. Bernays, Lecturer on Chemistry. 
Terms for the Sons of Clergymen: 
Under 12 years of age . 30 guineas per annum. 
Above 12 years of age . 35 guineas per annum. 
Washing, 3 guineas, 
The course of instruction comprises a sound training in 
classics and mathematics, with all the essentials of a good 
English education. 
There are Exhibitions of 251. a year, tenable at either Uni- 
versity, or at Dublin. 
A prospectus, with full particulars, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Head Master. 


HATILLON. —Pres de Fontenay aux 
Roses, Paris. —Madame BRULLEY, who resides in one 
of the most pleasant and healthy suburbs of Paris, receives 
ENGLISH LADIES to perfect in the French language, and 
endeavours: tor make her house a happy home to them, 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 


First-class-man at Oxford and late Examiner at the 
India-house, RECEIVES at the Rectory, seven miles from 
London, afew PUPILS for the Army, University, Civil Ser- 
vice, &e Terms from 100/. 

Address “ Rev. Dr. Gries,” Perivale Rectory, Ealing, W. 


A LADY, residing in a healthy and pleasant 
ae of Lincotnshire. will be glad to RECEIVE into 
her sc Pool, after the Christmas vacation, a young lady as 
ARTICLED PUPIL. In addition to an English educa- 
tion, she could receive instruction in music and French for 
the small premium of 14 guineas per annum, to be paid 
quarterly in advance, 
Address “ D. W., - ' Post-office, Gosherton, Spalding, 


DANTON HALL, near WRAGBY. 
SELECT FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT for 
GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
Mrs. LEEKE, the daughter ofa late beneficed clergyman of 
the Church of England, receives a limited number of pupils, 
to whom, with the assistance of six highlv qualified assistants 
from London, Paris, and Germany, she imparts a solid, well- 
grounded education based on sound religious principles, and 
combined with everv elegant accomplishment. 
References of the highest order to Parents and Guardians, 
whose daughters and young friends have been educated in 
the establishment, which has given satisfaction during a 
period of nearly three-and-twenty years. Panton Hall (a 
spacious mansion) is situated in the centre of a beautiful 
park. The air is dry and healthy, and the most scrupulous 
attention is paid to the improvement and comfort of the 
pupils. Parents going to India may safely (under Providence) 
confide their daughters to the charge of Mrs. LEEKE, who will 
treat them with tender care and attention. 
Inclusive terms on direct application to herself. 


~ vi 
T° SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—RELFE 
BROTHERS’ REGISTERS are now open, and they 
request all well-qualified and respectable assistants (ladies as 
well as gentlemen) to call immediately and enter their names. 
No charge of any kind is made. Office hours from 10 to 4 
































Address * Rey. M. A.,” Principal. 


> 

A YOUNG GERMAN seeks for an 

ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR. Heis a perfect German, 
French, and English scholar; he also teaches Latin and 
Greek, The highest references can be given from his last 
situation. 

Address “H.S.,"" care of Mr. Newton, Stationer, 93, 
Bolsover-street, Great Portland-street, 


REQUIRE 1D, at a boarding heel | in the 

West of England, a MATHEM. ATICAL MASTER. 

Salary to commence at 80/. per annum. Also a Junior Master. 

Salary to commence at 50/. per annum. Both masters board 

and lodge at the school. 

For particulars apply, stating qualifications, to “T. B.," care 
of Mr. Thomas Kerslake, 3 ce, 5, Park-street, Bristol, 


WV ORCESTE R DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE.—The JUNIOR LECTURESHIP in this 
College will be VACANT after Christmas. Salary about 100/. 
per annum, with rooms and commons in the hall, &. The 
holder will also be eligible for a Lectureship of the Committee 
of Council on Education of 100/. per annuin (Code Acts 192— 
96). Mathematics required. Candidates (unmarried or with- 
out families) to state what other of the subjects Saany taught 
in —— colleges they are prepared to undertake. 

Applications, with testimonials (copies), to be sent, before 
December 20, to the Rev. WILLIAM GOVER, Principal, Saltley, 
near Birmingham. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Wet or Dry, Frost 


or Snow. The only WINTER RESORT for all. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — The GREAT 

CHRISTMAS TREE in the Central Transept is now 

furnished with every requirement for family Christmas Trees 
and Juvenile Presents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Now Open, 
FANCY FAIR, the whole length of the Palace. An 
immense Collection of Articles suitable for Christmas stmas Presents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Great Importation 


of Foreign Articles of all descriptions suitable for 
Presents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The largest Collec- 


tion of every production in Europe may be be > selected i from. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements — for 
week ending Saturday, December 29th. 
Great Christmas Revels, Juvenile Festival, and Gigantic 
Fancy Fair, to commence on MONDAY, DEC 3EMBER 24th, 
and continued on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 























day. 

On Tuesday (Christmas-day), Orchestral Band and Great 
Festival Organ erformances. The Revels and Fancy Fair 
will be closed on that day 

The Palace will open, ‘Monday to Wednesday, at 9; other 
days at 10. Admission each day, One Shilling; children, Six- 
pence. Saturday, Half-a-Crown; children, One Shilling; 
Season Tickets free. 

Sunday, open at 1.30 to shareholders gratuitonsly by tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE—GREAT 

CHRISTMAS REVELS, JUVENILE FESTIVAL, and 
GIGANTIC FANCY FAIR.—On MONDAY, 24th December, 
and daily during the holidays (except on C hristmas-day), a 
continued round of amusements from morning till night, the 
entire building being lighted and warmed, and presenting the 
wayeet s est and most animated appearance. 

NELSON LEE will superintend the amusements. 

The entertainments will commence at half-past eleven 
o'clock on Monday and each succeeding day with the Royal 
Punch and Judy and the astonishing Marionettes, followed 
by the marvellous Wizard from Rome. Sig. POLETTI, whose 
public performances at the bag” of Illustration have excited 
the greatest wonder. Mr. J. H. STEAD, well known in Lon- 
don as “ Weston’'s Cure,” will appear 1 in his most extraordi- 
nary characters; and the BROTI ERS TALLEEN, probably 
the most talented “ gymnastes’’ in this country, will exhibit 
their surprising feats. The OHIO MINSTRELS, whose suc- 
cess in London is proverbial, and whose comic versatility 
never fails to be rewarded by the most boisterous applause, 
will sing their drollest songs and tell their funniest stories; 
and, in addition, those famous French Clowns BRIAN and 
CONLEY will appear for the first time at the Palace, 

The laughable shadows of last year caused so much merri- 
ment, that it has been determined to have a SHADOW PAN- 
TOMIME at dusk, on the great stage in the centre transept. 
The ludicrous effects must be seen to be appreciated. 

Some amusing novelties in juvenile recreations will be intro- 
duced, and new features in illumination and decoration will 
be exhibited. The musical entertainments will comprise 
selections by the celebrated Orchestral Band of the Company, 
increased in number for the holidays, and performances on the 
pianoforte and great Festival Organ. 

The doors of the Palace will be opened at nine on Monday 
24th, Tuesday 25th, and Wednesday 26th. and ample time will 
be allowed for visitors promenading the Palace in the evening, 
that the accommodation by railway may not be overtaxed. 
— as usual, One Shilling; Children, under Twelve, 


Bon Tuesday (Christmas-day) Orchestral Band and 
Great Organ Performance instead of the Festiv ‘ities. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Important Literary Property. 
4 

R. HODGSON will SELL by AUC TION, 
at his new Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chan- 
cery-lane, on FRIDAY, Dec. 28, at ONE o'clock, by order of the 
Mortgagees, the C OPYRIGHT of that highly- popular news- 
paper and periodical, the ILLUSTRATED NEW 8 OF THE 
WORLD, published weekly and in fortnightly and monthly 
— having in each of these forms a most extensive circu- 
ation. 
Printed particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Lortvs and 
Youne, Solicitors, New Inn, Strand; and at Mr. Hopeson's 
Offices, 2 Chancery-lane, W.C. 


A Collection of valuable Paintings, chiefly modern. 
ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 

SONS will SELL, at their newly-erected and spacious 
Sale-rooms, King-street, Cov ent-gerden. on WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 9, 1861, at ELEV EN, PAINTINGS by and atter 
Buchanan Armfield Anderson 

yer Williams Greuze 

and other cies, copies of Italian Works, several original 
Portraits, Water-colour Drawings, Prints, Enamels, Carved 
and Gilt Frames, and Miscellanies. 


Quarterly Sale.—The Selection of Books. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 


SONS will SELL, at their newly-erected and spacious 
Sale-rooms, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY. 
Jan. 8, 1861, at ELEVEN, BOOKS on Classical and Scien- 
tific Subjects in Divinity, Law. and General Literature; 
also a few other objects of interest, in Pictures, Engraviags, 

















o'clock. 
150, Aldersgate-street; 





Drawings, Ornaments, &c, 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


——_-—_>-—_- 


In fep. 4to. price 5s. each, cloth gilt 
The NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE 


BOOK for CHILDREN. Edited by the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD. With 240 large Illustrations finely printed. 





The HAPPY DAYS of CHILDHOOD ; 
or, Stories of Country Life for Good Children. With 
32 large Illustrations printed in colours. 





FUNNY BOOKS for GIRLS and BOYS. 
With 100 Illustrations printed in colours. 





In square 16mo. 5s. each, cloth ; or with coloured plates 9s. 
The CHILD’S PICTURE STORY BOOK. 
With 400 Iliustrations, and letterpress finely printed. 


POPULAR NURSERY TALES and 
RHYMES. Newly edited. With 170 New Illustrations 
by the best Artists, finely printed. 





By the Author of “ The Alphabet of Flowers,”’ in square 
16mo. price 2s. boards, 
SUMMER SONGS for WINTER DAYS. 
With Fifty-four Pictures. 





In post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. each, cloth gilt, 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK: a Complete En- 
cyclopedia of Sports and Amusements. With 600 Illus- 
trations, 
HOMES and HAUNTS of the MOST 
EMINENT BRITISH POETS. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
With Illustrations. 





In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 
PEPPER’S (J. H.) PLAY-BOOK of 
METALS, MINES, AND MINERALS, With 300 original 
Illustrations. By Hinz, &c. &e. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. Complete Edition, finely printed. With 
12 large Illustrations by Harvey. 





In post 8vo. price 6s. each, cloth gilt, Illustrated by Cor- 
BOULD, GODWIN, GILBERT, HINE, dc. 


D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES: 
Translated by J. R. PLANCHE, Esq. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. With 500 Engravings by W. Harvey, 

PEPPER’S (J. H.) BOY’S PLAY-BOOK 
of SCIENCE. With 400 Illustrations by Hine. 

FOUR and TWENTY FAIRY TALES 
by PERRAULT, &c. &c. Newly Translated by J. 
Piancué, Esq. 

DON QUIXOTE. JARVIS'S Translation. A 
New Complete Edition, finely printed. 

ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE by 


POPULAR AUTHORS. With 100 Illustrations, and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


PLEASANT TALES by POPULAR 
AUTHORS. With 140 i. and Coloured 
Frontispieces, 


newly 





In fep. 8vo. or post 8vo. cloth gilt, with large Illustrations 
by GriLBert, Foster, &c. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 5s. PRESENT BOOKS: 
List of the Series, viz. : 


Marryat's Children of the | Japan and the Japanese 
- New Forest Steinmetz 
Marryat's Little Savage | Life in China. By Rev. W. 
Dashwood Priory. E. J. May, Milne 
Louis’s School Days. E. J.| Sporting in Both Hemispheres 
Walks, Yalks, &. of Two 
Schoolboys. J.C. Atkinson 
sar Boy Hunters. By Mayne 

Robson’s Great Sieges of His-} Reid 

tory | | The Desert Home. By ditto 
Battles of the British Army | The Forest Exiles. By ditto 
M‘Farlane’s British India | The Young Yiigers. By ditto 
Fullom's History of Woman | The Bush Boys. By ditto 
Robson’s Life of Richelieu The Young Voyageurs. By 
Pictures of the Battle Fields ditto 
Karr's Tour Round My Gar- | The Boy Tar. By ditto 

den Wonders of Science. By H. 
Lilian’s Golden Hours Mayhew 
Saxelford. By E. J. May Peasant Boy Philosopher. By 
Monarchs of the Main H. Mayhew 
Hardy and Hunter. Ward English Country Life. By 
Cavaliers of Fortune. Grant} Miller. With 300 Illustra- 
Wayside Pictures, By Robt.| tions 

ll Grant's Life of the Marquis of 
Montrose 


May 
Williams's Life of Julius! 





Be 
Tales of Woman’s Trials 


GRATIS.—A New Special Catalogue of CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
of every variety and price. 





LONDON: FARRINGDON-STREET. 





New York: 56, Walker-street. 


Just published, 
PRB . May ‘Frontiapiece, cloth, price 2s, 
*S HOLI 


H ERB DAYS: 
A - for Children. 


By the Author of “Dorothy,” “De Cressy,” &c. 
“London: J. and C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
my 18mo. with Frontispiece, cloth, price 1s. 


HE. PIGEON PIE. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
London: J. and C. MozLey, 6, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, 
Demy 18mo. with Frontispiece, cloth, price 1s. 
HE YOUNG BRETON VOLUNTEER: 
A Tale of 1815. 
By FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. 
London: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


C ROCKFORD CLERICAL 
DIRECTORY APPENDIX for 1861 will be ready early 
in January. Price 3s. 6d. 

10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NIEW FARMERS’ PAPER.—The Best 


and Cheapest Agricultural Newsp nfree,: yet Published. 
Twopence unstamped, Threepence post-free. or 10s. a year 
First-class Weekly Newspaper. Ask for “THORLEY’S 
AGRICULTURAL GLEANER.” Office: 77, Newgate- 
street. 








t ready, price 2s. 


POETICAL READING BOOK, with Aids 
for Grammatical Analysis, Paraphrase, ‘and C riticism. 
By J. D. MORELL, A.M., LL.D., and W. IHNE, Ph. D. 
Oxford Local Examinations for 1861: Book L. of * Milton's 
Paradise Lost,” which has been prescribed, is included in this 
volume. 

Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanover street. 

HamILton, ADAms, and Co. 


Now ones bcawad One Shilling, with Llustrations by GEUKGE 
SHANK, M‘C ONNELL and JOHNSON, » 
HE OYSTER: Where, How, and When 
to Find, Breed, Cook. and Eat it 
Tri'pner and Co., Paternoster-row. 


London: 








Now ready, in small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 


, 
N YSYTERLES of LIFE, DEATH, and 

FUTURITY: Illustrated from the Best and Latest 
Authorities. By HORACE WELBY 

Contents: Lite and Time; Nature of the Soul; Spiritual 
Life ; Mental Operations ; Belief and Scepticism: Premature 
Interment; Phenomena of Death; Sin and Punishment ; the 
Crucifixion, of our Lord ; the E nd of the World foretold; Man 
after Death; the Intermediate State; the Great Resurrection ; 
Recognition of the Blessed ; the Dav of Judgment; the Future 
States; New Heavens and Earth, €e. 
Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 





QECOND-HAND BOUOOKs.—Now ready, 


post free for two stamps, Dawson's City of London B ook 
Circular for December, containing 4000 volumes of Standard 
Books in all classes of Literature, including Natural Hlstory, 
Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated 
Works, &c. 
Wm. Dawson and Sows, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C, 
Established 1809 


OOKS for CHRISTMAS LIME and 

FIRESIDE READING.—MILLER’S CATALOGUE, 

ready this day, contains an interesting Cc llection ‘of Old 

Tales, Legends, and Singular Narratives, Ballads, Carols, 

Songs, and Ancient Histories. Treatises on Astrology, Dreams, 

Maxims, and Proverbs. Illustrated Books, Table Books, 

and Literary Curiosities of all kinds. ‘To be had gratis, and 
postage free for one postage stamp. 

JOHN MILLER, Bookseller, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar- 

square. 


THE MAGIC SALLOR: acurious figure, 

10 inches high, Dances, defying detection, causing 
much amusement. Full in-tructions, easily understood, 18 
stamps. The WIZARD'S BOX of M AGIC, containing six 
new = carriage free 20 stamps. M/ AGIG MADE E. ASY, 


3 stam 
D. P. MILLER, at Mr. Greig’s, 6, South-row, Golden-square, 

















London, W. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
ee 


Post &vo. price 6s. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 





Post 8vo., with a Portrait, 12s. 
PAUL the POPE, and PAUL the FRIAR: 
a Story of an Interdict. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS 
TROLLOPE. 





Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 

OVER the STRAITS. By LOUISA ANNE 

MEREDITH, Authoress of * Our Home in Tasmania.” 
On Monday. 
Vol. III., Demy 8vo. 20s. 

HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDMUND BURKE. By THOMAS MACKNIGHT. Vol. 
III., completing the Work. 





Crown 8vo. 5s. , 
OBERON’S HORN: a Book of Fairy 
Tales. By HENRY MORLEY. Illustrated by C, H 
BENNETT. 





Demy 7 price 16s., with Thirty Illustrations by ‘‘ Paiz,” 
ONE of THEM. By CHARLES LEVER. 
[December 28th. 


Post 8vo. 
THE ISLAND of the SAINTS: a 
Pilgrimage through Ireland. By JULIUS RODENBERG. 
Translated by Lascentes WraxaLy. [Jn a few days. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a Soa 


BRITISH ARTISTS, from HOGARTH to 


TURNER. Being a Series "of Biographical Sketches. B 
WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. “ 


TWO YEARS in SWITZERLAND and 


ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 


STUDIES from LIFE. By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


“A most charming volume, one which all women and 
most men would be proud to possess.” —Chronicle. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS in the 
REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUI. 
SITIONS on the Contines of INDIA and CHINA. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty. Second Edition. 
With Eighty-three Illustrations and Map, 42s. bound. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1861, under the especial Patronage of her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected throughout by 
the Nobility. Thirtieth Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo.,:with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, price 31s. 6u. 


MEMORIALS of LORD GAMBIER, 


G.C.B.; with Original Letters from Lords Chatham, Nelson, 
Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, &c. Edited, from family 
papers, by Lady CHATTERTON. SECOND EDITION. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 

JEAFFRESON, Esq. 2 vols. with Plates, 2!s. 

“This is a rare book—a compliment to the medical 
profession and an acquisition to its members; a book to be 
read and re-read ; fit for the study and the consulting-room, 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating 
library.”’—Lancet. 


TWELVE O'CLOCK: a Christmas Story. 


By the Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “ Wild- 
flower,” &c. 1 vol. elegantly bound and illustrated. 


SIR B, BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE; 
or, DOMESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume 
of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


- 

SIX YEARS of 2a TRAVELLER'S LIFE 
in WESTERN AFRICA. By FRANCISCO VALDEZ, 
Arbitrator of Loanda and the Cape of Good Hope. 
2 vols. with numervus Illustrations. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the Author 


of “The Morals of May Fair.” 


THE HOUSE on the MOOR. 


Author of “ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 3 yols. 


MAGDALEN HAVERING, By the Author 


of “ The Verneys.” 3 vols. 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. LOWTH, Esq,, 


Author of * The Wanderer in Arabia.”’ 3 vols. 
* A tale of uncommon interest.” —Glole. 


The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES, 
pay Author of **‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Each work complete in 1 vol. price 5s., elegantly printed, 
bound, and illustrated, any of which may be had 
separately, 


HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPUAR MODERN 
WORKS. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE, 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 

6. ADAM GRZME OF MOSSGRAY, 

7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 

8. WISEMAN’S POPES. 

9, A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 

10. LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT SUBURB. 

11, MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

12. SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. 

13. DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

14. SIR B. BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE, 

“The publications included in this library have all been 








By the 





of good quality ; many give information while they enter- 
tain. The manner in which the cheap editions forming the 
series are produced deserves especial mention. The paper 


and print are unexceptionable; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume; and the outsides of them will satisfy the 
purchaser who likes to see a regiment of books in handsome 
uniform.” —Z£raminer. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea; Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards ; Family Subscriptions, Three Guineas, 


Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 





The following List of New Books will show that every New Work of interest is immediately taken :— 
| The Eagle's Nest, or the Valley of the Sixt, by Alfred Wills ; Mrs. Delany's Diaries —- Carthage and her Remains 


Lord Auckland's Diaries. 

Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke 

Maury’s Physical Geography. New Edition 

The Greatest of the Plantagenets 

Dr. Alexander Carlyle’s Autobiography 

Scripture Lands, by Drew ——Will Adams in Japan 
Bruin, by Captain Mayne Reid 

Breme:'s Two Years in Switzerland 

Hazilitt's Venetian Republics 

Gosse’s Romance of Natural History 

Admiral Gambier’s Memoirs——Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs 
The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins 

The Mount Vernon Papers, by Everett 

Hessey’s Bampton Lectures Darwin's Origin of Species 
Lavinia, by the Author of “ Dr. Antonio” 

Gouger's Captivity in Burmah 

The Horse and his Rider, by Sir. F. B. Head 

Blunt’s Essays, contributed to the Quarterly 

Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 

Forster’s Debate on the Grand Remonstrance 

Life on Earth, by John Phillips——Butt’s History of Italy 





Bree’s Examination of ** Darwin’s Origin” land” | 


The House on the Moor, by the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 

Elkerton Rectory, a Sequel to “Twenty Years in the 
Church,” by the Rev. J. Pycroft” 

Faithful for Ever, by Coventry Patmore 

Strickland’s Old Friends and New Acquaintances, 2nd Series 

Studies from Life, by the Author of * John Halifax” 

All Round the Wrekin, by White 

White's History of England ——Robert’s Autumn in Spain 

High Places, by G. J. Lowth 

Paul Ferroll, and the Sequel, by Mrs, Clive 

The French Under Arms, by Blanchard Jerrold 

The Dead Shot——The Long Run, by Dr. Owgan 

Croker’s Walk from London to Fulham 

Urquhart’s History of the Lebanon 

Lord Carnarvon’s Druses of Lebanon 

My Life, by an Old Maid —— Valentine Duval 

Bishop of Oxford's Addresses —-Wits and Beaux of Society 

The Parish Pastor, by Whately 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith 

A Book about Doctors, by Jeaffreson 

Hopes and Fears, by the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe” 

The Vailey ot a Hundred Fires 

The Skeleton in the Cupboard, by Lady Scott 

iosa von Tannenburg, from the German of Schmidt 

Chronicles of the Cratch, by Blanchard Jerrold 

Lord ilgin’s Mission to China 






Correspondance Diplomatique de Joseph le Maistre, 1811-17, 


« fomes 

Mémoires de Madame Elisabeth de France 

Rome Contemporaine, par About 

Bibliotheque des Mémoires 

’reliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. About, par 

F. la Gattina 

Souvenirs du Marquis du Valfons 

Contes a Dormir Debout, par Vitu 

Cours de Litterature Dramatique, par St.-Mare Girardin, 
4 tomes 

Histoire du Casse Noisette, par Alex. Dumas 

Edouard Mongeron, par Louis Reybaud 

Les Commentaires d'un Soldat——Voltaire a Ferney 


















Les Moines d’0 par le Comte de Montalembert 

La Rout > Varennes, par Alex. Dumas 

L' Afrique du > . par Jules Gérard 

Les ( ( Alphonse Karr. Vourelle Edition 

Les Dames Vertes, par George Sand 

ox ins Inde, par Louis Deville 

De i Baden. par P. J. Stahl 

Histoire de Ne!son,d’ap: estes DépéchesOfiicielles, parE. Forgus 
Ménoires de Marzuérite de Valois, par C. Caboche 


L’Ecolier de Walter Scott, par Pichot 

Barnave, par Jules Janin.——La Rome des Papes 
Les Quatre Saisons, par Louis Feydean 

Une Vie d'Artiste, par A. Dumas 

Lettres Satyriques et Critiques, par H. Babou 


Aus Meinen Leben, von L. Rellstab (Verfassen von 1812) 

Zwei Gniidige Frauen, von G. von Struensee 

Familien Skizzen, von Maria Nathusius 

Fruhtstiicke Novellen, von Rellstab 

Meine Lebensgeschichte, von Fanny Lewald, Iste Abthei- 
lung, Vaterhause, 2 bde 

Von der Schelde bis zur Maass, von Ida von Diiringsfeld 

Der Zauderer yon Rom, von Gutzkow, 8 bde, 

lrich von der Trenck 

und Werken Albrecht Diirers, von A. von Eye 

chten von Ost-Asien, von Dr. Kaenffer 

Walter Scott, ein Lebensbild, von D. F. Eb orty 

Dorf und Stadtgeschichten, von Maria Nathusius 

Aus Herrz und Welt, von H.C. Andesen _[F. H. Fontaine 

Jenseit d d. Bilder und Briefe aus Schotland, von | 

von Ida Giiifin Habn-Haho 

lem A¢quator, von F, Gerstiicker 

Zur Ehre Gottes, eine Jesuiten Geschichte, von A. Meisner 

Der Insel der Heiligen, von Julius Rodenberg 


















| Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers 
Guizot’s Memoirs of His Own Time 
Twenty Years in the Church, by the Rev. J. Pycroft 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee 
Wilson's Diary during the French Invasion in Russia 
The Semi-Attached Couple——The Semi- Detached House 
False and True Easton and its Inhabitants 
Lucile, by Owen Meredith——Pardoe’s Life Struggle 
Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI. 
| The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot 
| Forster's Arrest of the Five Members 
| Sir Robert Wilson's Letters from Russia 
Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote 
Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock 
Town and Forest——The Tin Box 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollove 
The Cottages of the Alps-——Miriam May 
Helen Mordaunt, by Mrs. Webb 
Friends for the Fireside, by Mrs. Mathews 
The Odes of Horace, translated by Theodore Martin 
| Lady Charlotte Pepys’ Journey on a Plank from Kiev to 
Eaux-Bonnes 
Looking at Life, by G. A. Sala 
Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay 
Right at Last, and other Tales, by Mrs. Gaskell 
How WeSpent the Autumn of 1859 
Goethe in Strasburg, by H. Noel Humphreys 
Historical Recollections ot William IV. 
Ricciardi's Autobiography of an Italian Rebel 
| Three Hundred Sonnets, by M. F. Tupper 
Gilfillan’s Alpha and Omega 
Young's Province of Reason 
tobert Owen and his Social Philosophy, by Sargent 
Schimmelpenninck’s Sacred Musiags 
Mrs. Gretton’s Englishwoman in Italy 
The Queens of Society, by Wharton 
Cruise of the Frolic, by Kingston 
El Fureidis Timbs's Anecdote Biography 
| Filippo Strozzi, by T. Adolphus Trollope 
Essays and Reviews, by Baden Powell, Jowett, &c. 
| Hayes’s Arctic Boat Journey 
| Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues and Philosophy of Discovery 
The Gem of Thorney Island 
Owen on Paleontology Life of Malone 
Faraday’s Royal Institution Lectures 
An Old Road and an Old River 
FRENCH. 
| Monsieur de Boisdhyver, par Champfleury 
Lescure. Les Maitresses du Régent 
Courses dans les Pyrénées, Susanne, par Ourliac 
Le Salon du Diable, par le Comtesse Dash 
Beatrix ; ou, la Madone de }’Art 
Bombonnel, le Tireur de Pantheres 
Contes Fantastiques, par C. Chatrian 
Les Gentilshommes Riches, par le Comte F. de Grammont 
Mémoires et Correspondance du Prince Eugene 
Un Procés Criminel, par X. de Montépin 
Monsieur Coumbes, par Alex. Dumas 
Gabrielle d'Estrées, et le Politique d’Henri IV. 
La Femme aux Trois Visages, par P. de Kock 
La Boheme Dorée, par Charles Hugo 
| Exu et Elles. Proflls et Portraits 
La Mascarade ce la vie Parisienne 
| Constance Verrier, par George Sand 
On a beau dire, par Mme. E, Nixarpa 
Les Papes, Princes Italiens——Elle et Lui, par George Sand 
Lui et Elie, par Paul de Musset 
Les Conquétes de Narcisse Mistral 
Ca et La, par Louis Veuillot——-Un Nabob Hongrois 
Cantiche e Poésie varie di Silvio Pellico 
Epistolario di Giuseppe Giusti 
Souvenirs d'un Journaliste, par M. F. Mare Girardin 
Le Maroc Contemporain, par N. Cotté 
Lasteyrie, Jules, Histoire de la Liberté Politique en France 
Mélanges Philosophiques, par Th. Jouffroy 


GERMAN. 




















| Briefe an eine Freundin aus den Jahren 1845-1853, von 


Varnhagen von Ense 


| Inselwelt, von F. Gersticker 
| Ein Graf von Kinigsmark, von G. von Hezekiel 


Erziihlungen eines alten Herren, von Gustav von Struensee 
Elisabeth, eine Geschichte die nicht mit der Heirath schlieszt 
Cabarris, von W. Alexis (W. Hiring) 

Die Kinder von Finkenrode, von J. Corvinus 

Vergangene und vergessene Tage, von Louise Pichler 

Louis Napoleon, Roman und Geschichte 


, Humboldt (Alex. von) Briefwechsel mit Varnhagen von Ense 


Unsere Zeit: Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexicon, bd. 3 
Arvor Spang, von Theodor Miigge 

Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde 

Das Madchen von Hela, von Fanny Lewald 

Erzherzog Johann und seiner Zeit, von Miihlbach 

Bilder und Biisten, von Moritz 

Tag und Nacht, von Hiacklander 


| Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, von Freytag 


Personal History of Lord Bacon 

The Uncommercial Traveller, by Dickens 

Pycroft’s Ways and Words of Men of Letters a 

Thornbury’s BritishArtists —— Alison's History of Civilisation 

Motley’s United Netherlands 

Hind’s Canadian Exploring Expedition 

Kohl’s Travels in Canada and the United States 

Emerson's Conduct of Life 

Egypt, by J. F. Jones——Jutland, by Horace Marryatt 

Sir Charies Bell’s Life, by Pichot 

Through the Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. Newman Hall 

Rowland’s Manual of the English Constitution 

Poems and Essays, by the late W. C. Roscoe 

Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
by Mrs. Thomson 

Atkinson’s Amoor——Atkinson’s Siberia 

Wingrove Cooke's Letters from Algeria 

Marshall’s Four Years in Burmah 

The Washingtons, by Simpkinson 

Memoirs of the Earl of Shaitesbury 

Which is Which? by R. B. Brough 

Too Much Alone, by Trafford 

The American Pastor in Europe 

Vaughan's Memorials of Harrow Sundays 

M‘Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind f 

Life Without and Within, by Margaret Fuller Ossoli 

Mademoiselle Mori——Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon 

M‘Clintock’s Voyage of the “* Fox”’ 

Memoirsof T. hoon Smith —Mrs.Freer’s Lifeof HenryIV, 

Memoirs of Bishop Wilson——Russell's Diary in India 

Sir George Rose’s Correspondence Le 

Bowring’s Philippine Islands —-Self-Help, by Smiles 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King ; 

The Earl’s Cedars—-——-Trollope’s West Indies 

Transformation, by N. Hawthorne 

A Life for a Life, by Miss Mulock 

Kingsley’s Miscellanies —Poems, by Miss Mulock 

Julian Home —-Holmby House 

Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing : 

Thornbury’s Life in Spain —— Whiteside’s Italy 

Masson’s Life and Times of Milton 

Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales 

Undercurrents Overlooked—— The Voyage of the Lady a 

Say and Seal, by the Author of “* The Wide, W ide W orld 

Macaulay’s Biographies in the Encyclopedia Britannica 

Guizot’s Life of Cromwell——Rawlinson’s Herodotus 

Yonge’s Life of Wellington——Memoirs of Robert Nelson 





Jean de la Roche, par George Sand : 

L’ Italie Moderne  Réeits des Guerres et des Révolutions, par 
C. de Mazade 

Alba, par Louis Enault——Flavie, par George Sand 

Théatre de la Jeunesse, par Emile Souvestre 

Cathérine d’Overmire, par Ernest Feydeau 

Correspondance de an sees ler, tome 3me 

Alfred de Mussat, @uvres Posthumes 

Les Princes dela Maison Royale de Savoie, par Ed. Barthélemy 

La Marquise d’Escoman, par Alex. Dumas 

Une Aventure d'Amour, par Alex. Dumas 

Enigmas des Rues de Paris, par Edouard Fournier 

De mon Balcon a Cannes, par Napoléon Roussel 

Les Hommes des Lettres, par Goncourt 

L’Oncle César, par Charles Reybaud 

La Maison du Glace, par Alex. Dumas 

L’Homme aux Cing Louis-d’Or, par L. Ulbach 

Lui! Roman Contemporain, par Mme. Louise Colet : 

Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, par Emile Souvestre [Figuier 

Histoire du Merveiileux dans les Temps Modernes, par Louis 

Napoléon III., par Eugene de Mirecourt 

Point et Virgule——La Femme, par Michelet Z 

Alexis de Tocqueville, uvres ¢1 Correspondance inédites 

Rome et le Coeur Humain, p.r F. Bungener 

Gennarelli, 1 Lutti dello Stato Romano 

Clemence Ogé, par E. Serret . 

Le Mesnil au Bois, par Deslys——La Ligue, par Vitet 

Le Chemin des Ecoliers, par Saintine 





| Auf deutscher Erde, von E. Hoefer 

| Neue Novellen, von Adelheid von Auer 

| Rom und Neapel, von Theodor Mundt 

| Alltagsleben in London, von Julius Rodenberg : 

| Satan Gold. Familiengeschichten, von Julius Gundling 

Vier neue Novellen, von Pau! Heyse 

Schiller’s Leben und Werke, von Palleske ‘ 

Schiller und seine Zeitgenossen, von J. Schmidt 

Silberblicke, von O. W. Horn 

Ranke’s Englische Geschichte in 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts 

Die Heimath der Frau, von Otto Wildermuth — } 

Aus den Tagen der grossen Kaiserin, von Schiicking 

Zwei Monate in Italien, von Fr, Eser 

James der Zweite, von Feodor Steffens 

| Ein Sohn des Siidens, von Sophie Veirna 

| Aus dem Bregenzer Wald, von Andreas Oppermann 
Durch Sardinien, von Alfred Meisner 
Roderich, von Otto Miiller [Polho und Esche. 
Erzihlungen fiir den Sylvester-Abend von Wildermuth, 


ALL THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
tevue des Deux-Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Stimmen der Zeit, Preussischer Jahrbucher, 
Magasin de Librairie, Bibliotheque Universelle, Revue Suisse et Etrangére. 
Just published, a LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of POPULAR WORKS of the PAST SEASON, 
At greatly reduced prices, being clean and perfect Copies of Books withdrawn from circulation at the United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, London, W- 





307, REGENT-STREET, W. LONDON. 
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GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED. 
a 
Cloth gilt, i ne 5s. 

HOME INFLUENCE: 

A TALE for MOTHERS and DAUGHTERS. 


2. 
Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 6s. 
THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: 
A SEQUEL to “HOME INFLUENCE.” 


3. 
Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: 
A STORY of DOMESTIC LIFE. 


4. 
Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS; 
Or, THE MARTYR. 


5. 
Cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES: 
TALES. 


6. 
Cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE : 
A Story from Scottish History. 


” 
fe 


2 vols. cloth gilt, 10s. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL: 
CHARACTERS and SKETCHES from the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 6, 5, Potsrncster-vow. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN’S- 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, small 4to. half morocco, very neat, price 7s. 6d: 
an hitherto unknown Pocm, written by John Bunyan, 
whilst confined in Bedford Jail, for the support of his 
Family, entitled 


PROFITABLE MEDITATIONS, fitted to 
MAN’S DIFFERENT CONDITION : in a Conference 
between Christ and a Sinner. By JOHN BUNYAN 
Servant to the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ 

This very interesting literary memorial of the Author of 
the celebrated “ Pilgrim's Progress” has been choicely re- 
printed by Whittingham, from the only known copy lately 
discovered by the Publisher. It has been edited, with an 

Introduction, by GEORGE OFFOR, Esq. The Impression is 

limited. 








Now ready, very exquisitely printed by Whittingham, 
fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


A GARLAND OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Ancient and 


Modern; including several never before given in any 
Collection. Edited, with Notes, by JOSHUA SYL- 
VESTER. 

This Garland comprises those delightful Carols that for 
generations have charmed the good people of our country 
at the festive season. 

The Publisher would call especial attention to the tasteful 
ornamentation and beautiful typography that distinguish 
this little volume. 


New Christmas Book by Dudley Costello. 


Now ready, pp. 336, mone printed, cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6d. 


HOLIDAYS WITH HOBGOBLINS; or, 
TALK of STRANGE THINGS. By DUDLEY COS- 
TELLO. With numerous Engravings by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 


An Extraordinary Book. 
Beautifully printed, thick 8vo. new half morocco, Roxburghe 
style, 12s. 6d. 


CONTES DROLATIQUES (Droll Tales 


collected from the Abbeys of Loraine). Par BALZAC. 
With Four Hundred and Twenty-five Marvellous, Extra- 
vagant, and fantastic Woodcuts by Gustave Doré. 

The most singular designs ever attempted by any artist. 
This book is a fund of amusement. So crammed is it with 
pictures, that even the Contents are adorned with thirty- 
three Illustrations. 


Only a few copies now remain, price 5s. nett, of 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS AND 


BEGGARS: with a Vocabulary of their language. 
Edited by MARTIN LUTHER, in the year 1528. Now 
first translated into English, with Introduction and Notes. 
by JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 


London : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
Piccadilly, W. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XIII. (for JANUARY) is published this d 


ay, price One SsiLxine, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through 
the World: showiag who Robbed him, who 
Helped Him, and who Passed him by. (With an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter I.—Doctor Fell. 
_ IIl.—At School and at Home. 
»  IIL—A Consultation. 

Chinese Officials. 

Light-Vessels. 

Falling in Love. 


[ Framley Parsonage.. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXXVIL—Mr. Sowerby without Company. 
»  XXXVIIL—Is there Cause or Just Impediment? 
a XXXIX.—How to Write a Love Letter. 
' The Career of an Indian Officer. 
' Reform in the Navy. 
' Wrongs of My Boyhood. 
Portrait of a Russian Gentleman. 
The Parochial Mind. 
All at Sea with the Fleet. 





SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE CANADIAN RED RIVER AND ASSINNIBOINE AND SASKATCHEWAN 
EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 20 whole-page Chrono-xylographs, 76 Woodcvts, 3 Maps topographical and geological, 


4 Plans, and a Sheet of Profiles of t! 


1e Country explored, price 42s. cloth, 


NARRATIVE OF THE 


CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1857, 


And of the ASSINNIBOINE and SASKATCH 


EWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1858. 


By HENRY YOULE HIND, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of the Assinniboine and 


Saskatchewan 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN 


Expedition. 


» LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





Just ready, price 5s, 


MODERN 


STATESMEN ; 


OR, SKETCHES FROM THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “The Night Side of London,” “The London Pulpit,”’ &c. 


CONTENTS : 


Lord Palmerston. | 
Lord John Russell. | 
Richard Cobden, Esq. | 
The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. | 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
John Bright, Exq. 

The Treasury Whipper-in. 

John Arthur Roebuck, Esq. 

Lord Stanley. 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson. 


London: W. TWE 


Sir Bulwer Lyt 
The Right Hon. 

Sir John Pakin 
T he late Henry 


Edwin James, 
Sir James Gral 


Sir Charles Napier. 


William S. Lindsay, Esq. 


| W. Williams, Esq. 


Frank Crossley, Esq. 
George Bentinck, Esq. 
Edward Baines, Esq. 
W. J. Fox, Esq. 

Mr. Frederick Peel. 


ton. 7 
| Thomas Duncombe, Esq. 
| 


Sidney Herbert. 
gton. 
Drummond, Esq. 


The Right Hon. Edward Horsman. 
Bernal Osborne, Esq. 
James Whiteside, Esq. 


Esq. 
lam. 


EDIE, 337, Strand. 








LIST OF THE 


PRINCIPAL WOR 


KS OF THE PRES SENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 





PAUL THE Pore AND PAUL THE Friar. | Fatrarct Fork Ever 
‘ETHERLANDS. | THORNBURY'S BRITISH ARTISTS. 


MOotLey’s HISTORY OF THE 

Hinp’s ExpPLorInG EXPEDITION IN| ForstTer’s GREAT R 
CANADA. 

ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, by Dr. 








Tlook. WYNTER’S CURIOSITI 
SWITZERLAND IN 1860, by Miss Bremer. 
DICKENS'S UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. | — CHRIST. 


KINGSLEY’S INAUGURAL LECTURE. THE VALLEY OF A I 


THE Hovsk ON THE Moor.——Lavinta. | LIFE iN TURKEY, by 
ANDERSEN'S STORIES FROM JUTLAND. 


STU DIES FRM Lire, by Miss Mulock. 
GossE {OMANCE OF NATURAL History. | ENGLISH LADIES IN 
TUR 8 RESIDENCE IN POLYNESIA. SALLYBLUNDER, AN 
EMeERsON'’s ConpuctT OF LIFE. | BATEMAN’S LIFE OF 
LIFE OF DR. GEORGE WILSON. | CARNARVON'S REc¢ 
HOPES AND FEARS, by Miss Yonge. | DRuses. 









y fe DON, 
Hessey’s Bampron LECTURES (ON SuN-| A SUMMER RAMBLE 
DAY) MEMOIR AND REMAI 


MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL GAMBIER. | TRANSFORMATION, by N. Hawthorne, 
HARTWIG'S SEA AND ITs Living Won-| Krape’s TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA 


DERS. Burton's TRAVELS 
Wit AND WIspOM OF SYDNEY SMITH. MARSHMAN’S LIFE 0 
THE WorTLEBANK Drary, by Holme Lee. | RusseLi’s DIARY IN 

30NER'S CHAMOIS HuntTING. A New Edit. | REMINISCENCES BY A 
ENGLAND'S YEOMEN, by M. A. Charles- | CASTLE RicHMon»D, t 

worth. |THE WoMAN IN 
KoHL's TRAVELS IN CANADA. Collins. 

Buient’s Es 
TEXTS FOR TALKERS, by Frank Fowler. | 
ATXINSON’S TRAVELS IN AMOOR 

OVER THE CLIFFs, by Mrs. Chanter. 
JEAFFRESON’S Book ABOUT Doctors. 
ALL Round THE WREKIN, by Walter 

White. 

Lorp ELGIn’s MISSION TO JAPAN. MER 
CEYLON, by Sir J. E. Tennent. Hazuitr’s History 
BENNETT'S NATURALIST IN AUSTRALASIA. sg AXD CRAFTS 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. THE EAGLE’s NEsT, 
MADEMOISELLA. Mort A New Edition. 
My LIFE, by an Old Maid. 

THE LEBANON, by David Urquhart. 











r Last, by 
; Cuurcyu L 
Ss ARREST O 


CountTrY. 


VALENTINE DuvAL.—Hope Evermore. Fitirpo Strozz1, by T. A Trollope. 
Lire oF Henry IYV., b) 
THrupr’s INTRODUCTION TO THE PsaALMs. M‘Cosu’s [NTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 


Wuire's History OF ENGLAND. 





| SLACK'’S PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS. 
M'‘CLINTOCK’S VOYAGE OF “ THE Fox.” THE AUCKLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 


SSSAYS FROM THE QUARTERLY. | MEMORIALS oF THOMAS Hoop. 
LESLIE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 


sES BY THE BISHOP OF a 
:'s CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 
OLMSTED'’s JOURNEY IN THE Back TRUE Mannoop. by W. Landels. 


Se, ANEMONES, by P. H. Gosse. 
Davis's CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS, 
OBERON’s Horn, by Henry Morley. 

| Bruty, by Captain Mayne Reid. 


— ST STEPHENS. 


EMONSTRANCE, 1641. 


ES OF CIVILISATION. ALEXANDER CARLYLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ELLicotr’s LECTURES ON THE LiFe OF | THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 


GLADYS. THE REAPER.——GREYMORE. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS, by G. S. Drew. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOss. 

HIGH PLACEs. 

THE 17TH CENTURY. SELF-MADE MEN, by W. Anderson. 

[RISH STORY TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK 

Bishop WILSON. LIFE AND TIMES OF AONIO PALEARIO. 

)LLECTIONS OF THE MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 
THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 


IUNDRED FIRES 
Walter Thornbury. 


on’s WITS AND BEAUX OF So-| HOLLINGSHEAD’s Opp JoURNEYS IN Lon- , Lire OF ARY SCHEFFER, by Mrs. Grote. 


WILson’s FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSLA 
IN THE Hrmararas. | M‘Leop’s TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
ns oF W. C. Roscog. | MISCELLANIES, by Canon Kingsley. 
THorneery's LIFE IN SPAIN. 
THE RECTORY AND THE MANSE. 
IN CENTRAL Arrica. | THE Eye Witness, by C. A. Collins. 
F HAVELOCK. REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH, by Dre 
INDIA. Cumming. 
CLERGYMAN'S WIFE. | SIMEON’S STRAY NOTES ON FISHING. 
yy Anthony Trollope. Lire OF SiR MARTIN A. SHEE. 
Wuite, by Wilkie Hrrvey’s RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION. 
LIFE aND LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 
| TYNDALL’S GLACIERS OF THE ALPS, 
KoOHL's TRAVELS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 
VAUGHAN ON THE LITURGY. 
LANGLEY'’s WILD Sports IN THE INDUS. 
Mrs. Gaske! PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 
IFE IN At ~ ALTA. 4 Lire For A Lire.——OwR YEAR. 
F THE FIVE MEMBERS | TUDOR’S LECTURES ON THE DECALOGUE. 
THe Horse AND Hts Riper, by Sir F. B 
oF VENICE. Head, 
MAN.——-SCARSDALE. LEGEN#S FROM Farry Land, by Holme 
by Alfred Wills. Lee. 
ANTONINA, by Wilkie Collins. New Edit. 
GouGER's LMPRISONMENT IN BURMAR. 
ForstTER’S BioGRAPHICAL Essars. New 
by M. W. Freer. Edition. 
Watson's Lire or GeorGE Fox. 





The best Works of the ——~ Publishers are ac 


lded in ‘large number rs on the day of publication. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Fifteen Volumes at One Time, Five Guineas per Annum, of the best and newest Works ; 


exchangeable (in 


sets) at pleasure. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and New-street, Birmingham. 
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on 


[Dec. 22, 1860, 
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NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE, 
In afew days will be published, in 8vo. with Illastrations, 


HE LOST TRIBES, and the SAXONS 
of the EAST and of the WEST: With new Views of 
Buddhism, and Translations of Rock Rerords in India. Ry 
GEORGE MOORE, M.D., 
icians. 
ei Oe LONGMAN, GREEN, Loncway, and ROBERTS. 
ILLUSTRATED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 

Just published, in 1 vol. fep. 4to. price 21s. in ornamental 
Gothic covers designed by the Artist, or 36s. bound in mo- 
rocco antique, 

| YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. 

Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINK- 

WORTH. With abont 225 Illustrations from Original De- 

signs, comprising Bible Landscapes, Scriptural Vignettes, 

Allegorical and Emblematical Marginalia, and Tail Pieces, 

Engraved on Wood under the superintendence of JOHN 

LeicnTon, F.S. A. 

London: LoneMaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


CATS AND FAIRLIE’S EMBLEMS, BY LEIGHTON, 
Lately published, in 1 vol. imperial! 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 
60 large circular Pictures, and 60 Tail-pieces, engraved on 
Wood and printed within ornamental Frames, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
in Grolier covers designed by the Artist; or 2/, 12s. 6d. bound 
in morocco by Havday. ss 7 
M ORAL EMBLEMS, with Aphorisms, 
Adages, and Proverbs of all Ages and Nations, from 
JACOB CATS and ROBERT FAIRLIE. The Ilu-trations 
‘composed from Designs found in their works by J. LEIGHTON, 
F.S A. The Text translated and edited with Additions by 
R. PIGOT. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, T.ONGMAN, and RORERTS. 











In One large Volume, medium 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 


GELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by 
Dr. AIKIN. New Edition. with Supplement of more 
recent Selections, by LUCY AIKIN. 

The peculiar feature of the | similar work, and adding ob- 
— work is that all the | viously to its interest and 
20ems inserted are entire—a | utility. 
feature not possessed by any | 

London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopErts. 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHMAN'S LIFE OF HAVELOCK. 
Now ready, in1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 


EMOIRS of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
4 HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN.,. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“The new Memoir of Sir | religious tone of the writer's 
Henry Havelock is written by | mind is in perfect harmony 
one of his wife's familv with | with that which characterised 
an affectionate admiration | Havelock himself, the memoir 
which the reader will not fail | is in every respect the better 
to share. We obtain from it | for the point of view from 
the most intimate acquaint- | which it has been written.”— 
ance with its hero; and as the |! Lraminer. 

London :" LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 











In few days, 

ACKSON’S HISTORY of WOOD 
e ENGRAVING. New edition. with an Additional 
Chapter on the ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. Lilustrated 
with several hundred Wood Engravings, more than one hun- 
dred of which are now first added. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 2/. 5s. 
or, half-bound morocco-extra, gilt edges, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


"BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, on a Popular plan, com- 
piled from the best authorities, Fnglish and Foreign, and 
completed to the present time; with numerous Tables and a 
General Index, by HENKY G. BOHN. _ Illustrated by 150 
nl on Wood, and 51 accurate Maps engraved on 
Steel. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
or, with the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 
_HENryY G. Boun, York-street. Covent-garden, London. W.C. 


BOHN’'S PHILOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


OWNDES'’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
4 MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE: comprising 
an Account of rare, curious, and useful Books published in 
England since the invention of printing; with Bibliographical 
and Critical Notices and Prices New edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. To be completed in eight parts, forming 
4vols, Part VI., containing Letters M, N, O., post 8vo. bds. 
3s 6d. 
_Henwry G. Rony, York-street, Covent-garden, London. W.C, 


NEW BOOK FOR PRESENTATION: 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 5s. cloth antique; 


l0s, Morocco, 
HOICE THOUGHTS | from 
SHAKSPERE., By the Author of “ The Book of Familiar 
Quotations.” 





London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


Second Edition. price 45s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, ss 
_ r 5 
HE BOOK of FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 
“ This useful little book.’ —Critic. 
“ An excellent little work.’’— Literary Gazette. 
hn London: WHITTAKER and Co 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
With Frontispiece. fep. cloth, price 2s. 6d., port free, 
N ISTS and SHADOWS. By GEORGE 
E. SARGENT, Esq. 
_ London HENRY JAMES TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
Fcp.'8vo. with Four Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 
a price 2s. 6d. post free, es 
HE FUGITIVE of the CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS: a Tule of the Reign of Terror in France. 


By the Author of “Three Months under the Snow,” “Charles 
Roussel," &c. &c. 








Now ready, fep. 8vo. Illustrated by W. Dickes and H. ANELAY, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free, 
HE MARSDENS;; or, Struggles in Life. 
By G. E. SARGENT, Esq. 





Fep. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
GNES LOWTHER;; or, Life’s Struggle 


and Victory. By JOSCELINE GRAY. 





ss Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 2°. post free. 
KETCHES of the CRUSADERS. By 
G. E. SARGENT, Esq., Author of “The Marsdens,” 


Member of the Royal College of 


This day, in | vol. 8vo. with numerous Charts and Diagrams, 
an entirely new and greatly enlarged edition, price 12s. 

OMMANDER MAURY’S 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA ard its 


METEOROLOGY : being a reconstruction and enlargement 
of his work, “ The Physical Geography of the Sea.” 


Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 
AND HANDSOMELY BOUND. 

*,* NOW READY, price 6d. post free, a SPECIMEN 
CATALOGUE of PRESENT BOOKS, with 32 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. gilt edges. 

—@—— 


The May Queen. By Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet-Laureate. With 40 Engravings. Sm.4to. 7s.6d.; mor.12s, 
The Poetry of Nature. Selected and 
Illustrated by HARRISON WEIR. Sm. 4to. 12s. ; mor. 21s, 
Poems and Pictures. 100 Engravings. 
In a New and Elegant Binding designed by R. Dudley. 21s. 
Pages and Pictures from Cooper’s Novels. 
40 Steel Engravings, 120 Wood. 4to. half-morocco, 20. 2s, 
The Pleasures of Hope. By Thomas 
CAMPBELL. 25 Illustrations. Morocco, 10s. 6d, 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Crown 8vo. 5s.; or morocco, 10s. 6d. 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. 
Illustrated by B. Foster. Square 16mo. 5s. 

The Farmer’s Boy. By Robert Bloomfield. 
With 30 Illustraticns. Crown 8vo. 5s ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice. With 

20 large Engravings. Square 8vo. 10s 6d. ; morocco, 21s. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. A Fac-simile Re- 
print of the Editions 1603-1604, on toned paper. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
The Hamlet: anOde. By Thomas Warton. 
With 14 Etchings by Birket Foster. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Deserted Village. By Oliver Gold- 
SMITH. With 35 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 5s.; mor. 10s. 6d. 
L’Allegro. By John Milton. With 20 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

The Ancient Mariner. By S. T. Coleridge. 
With 26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
The Eve of St. Agnes. By John Keats. 

With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
Pastoral and Rural Poems. By William 

WORDSWORTH, 21 Illustrations, 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy. With 

Specimens of the Poetry of Living Poets. 3s. 6d. 


An Extensive Collection of English and 
SCOTCH BALLADS. Edited by J. F. CHILD. New Edit. 
[Nearly ready. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
—— 
The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. By W.H.G. 
KINGSTON, With Illustrations by Edwin Weedon. 5s. 
Difficulties Overcome; or, Scenes in the 
Life of Alexander Wilson. By Miss BRIGHTWELL, 2s. 
Fancy Tales from the German. By J.S. 
LAURIE and OTTO STRIEVINGER. 5s. 
The Seven Champions of Christendom. 
Re-written for Boys, by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 5s. 
The Home Treasury of Old Story Books 
and BALLADS. With 60 Engravings, 5s. ; or coloured, 9s. 
Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Schoolboy Days. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. With 16 Engravings. 5s. 
The Voyage of the ‘‘Constance.” By 
MARY GILLIES. Illustrated by Charles Keene. 5s, 
The Swiss Family Robinson. New Edi- 
tion, complete in | vol. 3s. 6d. 
The Babes in the Basket: a Tale of the 
West-Indian Insurrection. With an Illustration. 2s, 
The Boy Missionary. What can Davie do? 
By Mrs. J. M. PARKER. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Geography for My Childrer. By Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 50 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
How to Make Miniature Pumps and a 
FIRE-ENGINE: a Book for Boys. 7 Illustrations. Js, 
Songs for the Little Ones at Home. 
With 16 Coloured Pictures. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. 
Child’s Play. With 16 Coloured Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Fac-simile, cloth extra, 5s. 
The Babes in the Wood. Coloured in 
Fac-simile of the Original Drawings, by Lady Waterford. 5s 
The Children’s Picture Book of Fables. 
50 Engravings, from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Sq. 5s. 
The Children’s Picture Book of Country 
Scenes. By HARRIET MYRTLE. 55 Engravings, 5s.; col. 9s. 
The Children’s Picture Book of Birds and 
Beasts. 120 Illustrations by Wm. Harvey. 2 vols. each, 5s. 


The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illus- 


trations, printed on thick paper, 4to. illustrated boards, 5s. 











London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 





&ec. &e. 
London: HENRY JaMEs TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





47, Ludgate-hill. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. — The 
January Number (to be published on the 22nd of De. 
cember) will contain The CONSTABLE of the TOWER—a 

Historical Romance. By WILLIAM HARKISON AINS- 
WORTH. Prologue—The WILL of HENRY the EIGHTH. 
Chapters I. to VI. With an Illustration by JOHN GIL- 
Slee” Sir Thomas Seymour vowing Fidelity to Prince 


1 The Fate of Fauriel By} 7. Our Corps’ Friends a 
Dudley Costello, Foes; or, How Randolp 
2. Paris of to-day. Trapped a Sunbeam, and 
8. tee Ponte and Sterk I turned a Medium. Part I. 
e 


i Gustave Aimard. 
4. Mimetic Music. By Monks-| 9. 
hood. 


Stamboul for Italy. 
4 /10. Trials of a Governess, 
5. Augustus Cesar : His Court | 11. 
and Companions. | 


Sparkling Moselle. A Le- 
gend. 

6. Goethe and Mendelssohn. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 


HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
SHEET ALMANACK for 186i, price 2s., on a large 
Royal Sheet, equally adapted for the Counting-honse and the 
Library, is embellished with a beautitul View of the DLE 
VIADUCT, VALE of LLANGOLLEN, from a Drawing by 
Phillips, of which plate proof impressions may be had at 33. 
each, as wellas of the Plates of preceding years. 
Published by the Stationers’ wr a te at their Hall, 
Satgnse-ctrens and may be had cof all Booksellers and 
ationers. 


GOLDSMITH'S POCKET ALMANACK 
for 1861. Price 6d. sewed. Now ready. 
With 80 pages of letter-press, containing more useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference than can be found 
in any other publication of the same size and price. 
Published for the Company of Stationers, by JosErH GREEN- 
HILL, at their Hall, London. 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers— 


In Roan Tuck, gilt edges, interleaved............... 28. 
Morocco Tuck oe. 
Morocco, Silver Lock m 4s. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


7E ARE GLAD TO HEAR that the good old custom of the 

| Westminster Play was not interrupted this year, and that the 
evil prognostications of last year, that the practice was to be perma- 
nently suspended in deference to the opinions of persons in power, 
have been falsified by the event. The play selected for the occasion 
was Piavutus’s comedy, the ‘* Trinummus,” and it was acted with all 
the spirit and ability which usually characterise the performances of 
the young Westminsters. The attendance was numerous, and 
included some of the most distinguished old Westminsters of the day. 
The customary prologue and epilogue were, of course, not omitted ; 
nor was any opportunity neglected for those ad libitum allusions 
to passing events which these compositions usually afford. The 
movement for taking the School out of its unpleasant, 
unwholesome locality into green fields and fresh air was not 
— over in silence, as the following lines from the Pro- 





“logue, delivered by Mr. H. B. Harrison, the duz of the school, will 


testify : 
Jam rure siquis urbem nosmet ac Lares 
Mutare jubeat—religio loci vetat : 
tate his act stetimus; hic manebimus. 


Just so. We have been here for years, and shall stay here—in 
spite of the change of the whole neighbourhood—in spite of the con- 
version of green fields and clear river into fetid streets and fuming 
drain. It is an old argument, and not a very respectable one. One 
of the worst features in this movement-of-the-schools agitation is 
that the boys—whose health, intellect, and welfare are mainly at stake 
—are made the mouthpieces of those who argue from entirely selfish 
points of view. No one can doubt that the real instinct of a strong 
healthy boy would be to lead him into the country, where he could 
enjoy the sports of his age in green fields and pure air. Who can 
believe that to his unbiased mind the religio loci, hovering like some 
unsubstantial ghost around the dismal purlieus of a dank, 
miasmatic playground, would weigh anything against the chance of a 
game of cricket upon turf that is really green, or a row in something 
more clear and fluid than Thames mud ? No one is really taken in by 
putting these declarations into the boys’ mouths; and the truth had 
better be stated openly and at once, that the movement of our great 
metropolitan schools is opposed by those officials whose interests 
would be greatly compromised by such a movement, and who 
(perhaps not unnaturally) prefer their own interests to those 
of the boys or of the school. If this were understood at once, the 
argument would become much simpler. It is with Westminster 
as with Christ's Hospital, Charter House, and St. Paul's: the 
masters and other officers, even to the physicians and apothecaries 
of these schools, augment their incomes by other employments. 
Some hold livings or cures; others do one thing or another; all 
would be the poorer for a removal. This is the real bar to the 
removal; and with these gentlemen it is the religio loculi, not the 
religio loci. 

The reckless destruction perpetrated by the French soldiery in the 
sacking of the Emperor of Curna’s Summer Palace at Pekin affords 
matter for deep regret, and reflects the utmost discredit on the com- 
manders who allowed matters to be so mismanaged. Articles of 
veriu, which in our auction rooms would have fetched fabulous 
prices—ornamental lattice-work, screens, jade stone orpaments, 
Jars, clocks, furniture, mirrors, &c., all which was too large 
for the pockets of the first ransackers—have been dashed to 
pieces “out of revenge.” A strange revenge! For if this property 
was properly (by right of war) the possession of the allies, it 
ought to have come to enrich our museums, or, at the worst, to be 
sold to the inhabitants of Pekin at its market value. War is restored 
to its primitive barbarism when such wild, wanton destruction of the 
products of human skill and labour is sanctioned. We fear specimens 
of Chinese art, not to mention those of European work, of inestimable 
price, historically and esthetically, have fallen a sacrifice to French 
fury, not unmixed perhaps with a tincture of baser feeling as towards 
their English allies. This untoward catastrophe is one of the fruits 
of my Lord Patmersroy’s policy in politely invoking the aid of 
the French to setttle our little quarrel with the Chinese. The group 
of buildings which lately constituted the Emperor’s summer palace 
is described as having been one of the most remarkable and fairy-like 
buildings ever seen by a European. Of the splendours of the 
interior “foreign correspondents” vainly essay to convey some 
notion: the entrance or reception hall paved with marble, 
and painted with gold, azure, and scarlet; the throne of beautiful 
carved dark wood; the cushions embroidered with gold dragons. 
Surely, we are not taking the best way of proving ourselves 
not ‘* Barparians,” by aimless Vandal destruction of inno- 
Cent creations of Art. On this, as on many another occasion, 
the English have been jockeyed and overreached by their magnani- 
mous allies. 

Not having received an invitation to attend Mr. Novra’s lecture 
on Spirit-Rapping, we are unable to report anything concerning it of 
our own knowledge. We subjoin, however, an account which we 
have received from a correspondent well known in the scientific 
world; warning our readers, however, that as the writer was, we be- 








lieve, thoroughly persuaded against Spiritualism before he went to 
hear the lecture, he probably did not receive any important additions 
to his faith from the revelations of Mr. Novra. For our part 
we shall confine ourselves to the suggestion that, whilst it is quite 
possible that trickery and charlatanism may be at work to pro- 
duce certain effects in some cases, it by no means follows, as of 
course, that all the reported cases of Spiritualism are the results of 
knavery: 


On Wednesday evening last Mr. Henry Novra delivered a lecture on 
“ Spirit-Rapping, ;xplained and Exposed,” before a large audience, at the St. 
James’s Hall. He explained how little our ordinary senses of hearing and 
seeing are to be trusted, except they are trained by great practice, and illus- 
trated this by an experiment with the sounds of two large glass gobiets. He 
then demonstrated the absurdity of supposing that the “Infant Magnet” was 
able to lift heavy irons except by the muscular action of the arm, and per- 
formed the feat himself on the platform. Having given an account of two 
evenings at a séance at Malvern, he demonstrated and performed, one 
by one, “the raps on the wall,” “the spiritual alphabet,” “the 
spiritual conversation and information,” the “spirit bell-ringing,” the 
‘spirit leg-lifter,” the “ spirit bee,” and numerous other spirits, and explained 
how that these tricks when performed openly were by no means wonderful, but 
positively ‘*stupid—excessively stupid.” We saw also how the “ spiritual 
claw caught hold of the mortal leg,” and how the table “ ascended clean off the 
ground and again descended thereto by spiritual (i. e. pedal) influence,” &c. 
Not satisfied with showing these juggling tricks on the platform, where they 
could not be distinctly seen by all, he exhibited by means of a magic lantern 
huge diagrams of the feet, hands, &c., of the mediums, showing how the raps> 
liftings, &c., were actually produced by the human members. Of course 
the believers in spirit-rapping attempted after the lecture to explain away 
and deny many of Mr. Novra’s statements and demonstrations; but he 
evidently obtained a great success, and we wish him well in his laudable 
efforts to counteract the foolish, absurd, nay almost wicked, modern fetishism of 
spirit-rapping. 


The document which M. pe Persieny has addressed to our French 
contemporaries on the subject of the liberties of the Press in England 
has attracted more attention in this country, and been made the 
subject of more animadversion, than its importance deserves. ‘That the 
French journalists should occupy themselves with a polemic which 
affects their interests so intimately is not surprising; but it seems 
scarcely possible for an Englishman who knows anything of his 
country's laws and institutions to read M. pe Persicyy’s argument 
without at once perceiving its hollowness and fallacy. ‘That the 
English press is not allowed to attack the established Government is 
true enough, neither is it allowed with impunity to attack the reputa- 
tion of any subject ; but in all cases it is left to a free jury of English- 
men to adjudicate the matter—a mode of trial which even M. pg 
Persiayy will scarcely hold to be possible in France at this time. 
It is, indeed, in this safeguard which the jury supplies to the 
liberty of the press that the great value of the jury now resides. 
In few cases would it be to the interest of the Crown to coerce the 
opinions of judges, 21d to the Sovereign it would for the most part be 
a matter of indifference whether plaintiff or defendant won the cause, 
or whether (except for the sake of justice) a prisoner at the bar were 
acquitted or condemned. In cases where the Crown has to complain 
of too much freedom of discussion in the public press, however, a more 
direct interest intervenes, and we are afraid that, pure and incor- 
ruptible as our judges are supposed to be, the British people would be 
scarcely satisfied to leave the liberty of discussion at the disposal of a 
single individual. Since Horne ‘Tooke defended himself against 
the strong persecution of a Government before a judge who 
(with, as we believe, the most thoroughly honest intention) 
had determined to convict him, and was saved only by the re- 
soluteness with which the jury upheld the independence of their 
function, the operations of the English jury in defending the 
liberties of the English press have been clearly and unmistakably 
marked and understood. 


We have received the following letter respecting our observations. 
upon the election of Mr. Moxier Wuttiams to the Boden Sanskrit 
Professorship : 

SANSKRIT PROFESSORSHIP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Though you admit that “ Mr. Monier Williams is thoroughly com- 
petent to fulfil all the ordinary duties of the Professorship to which he has just 
been appointed,” yet I must beg leave to call in question the propriety of your 
“‘ regret that the scholar of Continental fame has been forced to give way to 
one very greatly his inferior.” Being personally unacquainted with both of the 
candidates, I was solicited by both sides to give my vote at the late election ; 
and, as [ gave it without bias, and as your remark above quoted seems to 
impugn the judgment of the whole University, which elected Mr. Williams by 
a majority of 233! I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to defend the 
University, for want of one better able to maintain hercause. The following 
are my reasons for voting in favour of Mr. Williams: 1. If not superior in 
scholarship (a doubtful point either way), he is not inferior as a teacher ; and I 
have yet to learn that his competitor is even equal to him, considering the long 
experience which Mr. W. had at Haileybury. 2. Mr Williams is not a mere 
follower in Sanskrit literature: he has originated a grand movement, which, if 
carried on, will do more than all that has ever been done before to bring together 
the learning of the East and of the West. His plan of assimilating the alphabets 
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is not only his own conception, but has been put in execution by him, and has 
obtained the approbation of some most learned scholars, both in India and 
England. 3. Mr. Williams's election was necessary, in order to encourage 
others of our countrymen to pursue a study which is not in itself of an attrac- 
tive nature. The liberality of England is not to be tested by her setting aside 
a native of Germany (that great stronghold of all learning, which no one 
respects more than I), Mr. Max Miiller is already a professor at Oxford, as 
Mr. Panizzi, the Italian, is at the head of the British Museum—all honour be to 
them! But let no one rashly raise the ery of illiberality towards foreigners, or 
it may raise in return a cry that has often been heard before—that, as Italy 
must be for the Ltalians, and Germany for the Germans, so will we have England 
for the English ; and, if we have a high place to fill, and a good man to fill it, 
that man in that place will be the right man in the right place. 
1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
J. A. Gruss, D.C.L. 
(formerly Fellow of C. C. College, Oxford.) 
Perivale Rectory, Ealing, W., Dec. 17. 


In thus giving insertion to Dr. Gires’s protest, we by no means 
intend to signify that we have modified our opinion in any respect. 
We cannot think that in calling in question the propriety of Mr. 
Witiams’s election we impugned “the judgment of the whole Uni- 
versity,” seeing that, although there were 833 voters in favour of Mr. 
Wits, there were, on the other hand, 610 for Mr, Max Miter, 
—gentlemen whose opinions ought not certainly to be counted for 
nothing, although they were inoperative to carry the election 
of their candidate. As to the absolute value of a majority 
there is, and always will be, a difference of opinion; but 
Dr. Gites has given us some data for making the calculation in this 
case, when he shows us that Mr. Wittrams’s majority was to some 
extent made up of voters who regard the relative merits im 
scholarship of the two candidates as a moot point, and who 
threaten to meet a charge of illiberality with the thorough-going, 
uncompromising cry of * England for the English.” As for the 
argument that the election of an Englishman to the oflice is 
necessary to stimulate Englishmen to learn Sanskrit, it would be 
as logical to say that we should have an English prima donna 
at the Italian Opera, as a stimulus to English ladies to learn to 
sing. The plain question, as we take it, was—Who was best fitted 
for the office? And upon this point few, we believe, out of 
the pale of the 833, would answer otherwise than with the name of 
Professor Max Mitxier. 

Elsewhere will be found a brief notice (for which we are partly 
indebted to a contemporary) of the réunion with which Mr. Mupir 
inaugurated, on Monday, the opening of his New Hall. The assem- 
blage which responded to his invitation sufficiently marks the esteem 
with which he is regarded in the sphere of authorship. Seldom have 
the various parties, into which the literary as well as the political 
world is divided, been so amply and strikingly represented under one 
roof. The very diversity in his guests ot Monday was enough to 
refute any recent cavils, and to establish the impugned catholicity of 
Mr. Mupte’s management of the business which, from small begin- 
nings, his energy, talent, and fairness have raised to its present 
almost unexampled height. 





THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SICILY. 
| ONG-SUSTAINED OPPRESSIONS and withering wrongs, 

4 met by a continually self-renewing indomitable spirit of resis- 
tance and endurance unto martyrdom in the struggle for sacred right, 
have thrown a halo of glory around Sicily, and elevated to a place, 
perhaps second at present to none on earth in the sympathies and reve- 
rence of generous minds, this beautiful and heroic land, marked out to 
be so sternly tried, and at last—Heaven grant it may be for permanent 
results! so brightly victorions. With such titles to compassion and 
respect, may we not find interest in all the intellectual produce of Sicily, 
almost apart from any other recommendation than that of representing 
faithfully, at its several stages, the growth of mind in a vigorous and 
finely-tempered people? As might be expected from other features 
in her history, one is struck most of all, in the annals of Sicilian litera- 
ture, by the records of learning and genius doomed to pass away 
almost without any, or at least with very inadequate, fruit for posterity, 
under the pressure of persecution, political or religious, the dis- 
couragement of neglect, the utter absence of healthful stimulant. The 
literary destinies of this island, from the time of the Spanish Viceroys, 
afford constantly recurring instances of toil and talent whose produce 
has remained limited to the benefit of small circles, friends or fellow- 
citizens ; or if commanding abilities won success more widely extended, 
sufficient to defy untoward circumstance, the offspring of such we 
find, for the most part, fated rapidly to disappear, or sink into the 
class only to be met with among the curious antiques of a few public 
libraries, though many such productions possess merits entitling them 
to far higher places in the esteem of modern times. Even the glean- 
ings of Sicilian literature (I have reason to believe) might, by research 
and discriminating selection, be made to prove a harvest by no means 
contemptible. 

The Abate Mongitore, in his carefully-compiled “ Bibliotheca 
Sicula,” published early in the last century, has had the merit of 
preserving to his country the biographies of all her writers, with 
atleast the titles and leading characteristics of all their works, whether 
printed or only preserved in MS., from the period of Greek domina- 





tion down to his own day; but we have to regret that this learned 
ecclesiastic has transmitted to us no specimens, either in prose or verse, 
of the hundreds of authors, many scarcely known or named beyond 
their native Trinacria, whom his diligently worked-up pages record. 
Amazing is the number of writers, particularly of the seventeenth 
century, whom we become acquainted with in this Bibliotheca, many 
for a time popular in the highest degree, lauded as the pride 
of their country, yet now almost forgotten even on the southern 
side of the Alps, and rarely even to be appreciated from such 
fragments as are usually included in selections from Italian 
classics, or *‘ specimens” of philosophic and poetic compositions in 
this tongue. 

Chiarenza, a doctor of laws, left at his death, 1672, numerous poems, 
amorous, heroic, allegoric—the “ Judgment of Paris” and the ** Erup- 
tion of Etna” being more ambitious and finished among these—all in 
MSS., that have not yet (that I can ascertain) ever seen the light in 
print ; Lafarina, of the baronial family Aspramonte, left many of his 
writings, prose and verse, treating a great variety of subjects, 
philosophic, political, &c., in the same condition; and alike useless to 
the public have remained, in a conventual library at Palermo, 
twenty-one MS, volumes by Andrea Carino, of the order of Regular 
Clerics, deceased 1664, after a career of wonderful literary activity, 
embracing in its aims such varied subjects, treated in Latin and 
Italian, as Egyptian Antiquities, Archeology in general, Medicine, 
Hunting, Fishing, the Apocalypse, Spiritual Meditations, and Platonic 
Philosophy! Most of all perhaps is there cause to regret the loss, 
through the indifference of survivors, of the unfinished work, inter- 
rupted by the premature death of another noble author (1665), the 
Marquis de Geraci, who had undertaken the history of all Sicilian 
poets down to his own time ; but the material thus prepared was in 
part made use of by Allocci, for a less comprehensive publication on 
the antique poets of this island. Another instance of reprehensible 
carelessness is found in the dispersion of the great MS. compilation, 
for illustrating by documents the sacred and political annals of 
Sicily, elaborated by the Canon Amico, royal historiographer, some 
of whose volumes were carried away by the Archbishop of Palermo 
(Palafox), others fated to remain stowed out of sight in the library of 
the Madonia family (for which facts see the excellent “ Sammary ” 
of Sicilian history by Palmeri). Following in Amico’s steps, 
Rocco Pirro compiled, with judicious collation of authorities, 
the ‘Sicilia Sacra, or Notices of Sicilian Churches” (1733), a 
Latin work of rather ponderous reading, but useful and complete 
in its kind. 

The first developments of the Sicilian literature that may be styled 
modern appeared in connection with the Accademia, about the same 
period that those associations were beginning to rise into prominence 
in the neighbouring peninsula. ‘That of the Accesi, founded at 
Palermo 1568, and holding its assemblies in an ancient chapel of the 
Dominican convent, was the first to lead the way in the island, fol- 
lowed by several others, of which Messina became, in the next century, 
the principal seat, with their usual fantastic names (the /ucina, the 
Abbarbicati, &c.) and pedantic procedure. Among these was the 
Clizia, doomed, with all the rest, and even the University of Messina, 
to suppression by the blind and stupid vengeance of the Spanish 
rulers after the heartless abandonment of that city by Louis XIV. 
(1678), in order to punish her infidelity to the Spaniard and voluntary 
subjection to the French Crown ; but early in the eighteenth century 
the Clizia Academy rose again into life, under the auspices of several 
savans, who for some years rendered it a centre of learning in that ill- 
fated city. Neapolitan rule has crushed, within recent years, many 
similar réunions for scientific or literary objects ; and, as if the fero- 
cious massacre and pillage of Catania, in 1848, had seemed little to the 
vindictive spirit of the “ bombarding” King (par excellence), the 
learned Academies in that place celebrated were, excepting one (the 
Gioenia, of scientific renown), sentenced to destruction under the 
military rule that followed. Among the few names that rose, under 
the auspices of the Accesi, in the sixteenth century, to any eminence 
they have continued to shine from till modern years, was Antonio 
Alfano (deceased 1578), whose ‘‘ Rime,” justly esteemed for grace- 
fulness and taste, appeared in the aggregate publications of that body, 
brought out (as far as recorded) only in three issues during the first 
years after its creation. A higher flight was tried by the same writer 
in two poems aspiring to the epic character, the “ Victory of the 
Marchese di Pescara,” and the “Celestial Combat between 
St. Michael and Lucifer.” We have thenceforth to observe 
the decided predilection for the heroic epos in the Sicilian poetry of 
these more recent ages, with a singularly bold choice of subjects, for 
the most part from native history, political or religious, considerably 
coloured by a taste for the supernatural and a fervid devotional feel- 
ing ; which jast is indeed the animus and main source of inspirations in 
the great proportion of poetic produce yielded by this island. Piety, 
and a faith soaring boldly on the wings of imagination, have not failed 
to characterise the Sicilian mind and literature throughout periods of 
struggle and uncompromising vengeance against despotism, and not- 
withstanding the bitter hostilities, the ungenerous support of her 
oppressors, the most damaging interference with her internal interests, 
for which Sicily has had, during disastrous ages, to thank the Popes, 
long her worst enemies. In the last instance, this religious epos 
attested the dispositions of the Sicilian genius so recently as 1815, 
when appeared the “ Sicilia Liberata,” by Giuseppe Vitale, a blind 
poet, whose argument (sustained with more than ordinary powers, 
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scarce equal to the ambitious conception) is the deliverance of his 
country from the Saracen by her Norman invaders, who conquered to 
rule so wisely. Returning to the earlier attempts in this most diffi- 
cult form, we find perhaps the most successful epic of the 17th century 
in the “‘ Catania Liberata,” ten cantos, by Francesco Murabito, pub- 
lished at that city (1667), and embodying the legend of her deliver- 
ance from a tremendous eruption of Etna through the intercession of 
St. Agatha, Scarcely suited to interest much those who have not 
visited the sites described—the burning mountain, the lava-blighted 
regions round that beautiful but desolate city, the Greek amphitheatre, 
the Temple of Ceres, and that great Benedictine monastery still flou- 
rishing in regal state within Catania’s walls—this poem has much of 
picturesque description, much finely-introduced grouping, that might 
win admiration if separated from matter rather too much spun out to 
please the readers of other lands. Processions of monks and canons, 
magistrates and friars, with the relics of St. Agatha (her veil and bust) 
and the Sacro Chiodo (revered as one of the nails used at the Cruci- 
fixion), and various solemn ceremonies, are the means had recourse to 
for deprecating the Divine wrath, and the peril of nature’s dread 
throes, which (strangely enough in a country where science has effected 
so much to explain and illustrate all local phenomena) are throughout 
ascribed to the immediate agency of demons! Want of personal 
portraiture and the total omission of individuality are defects that 
give a pallor and coldness to this poem ; and our interest even in the 
sainted heroine is confused by the manner in which she is introduced, 
sometimes as a beatified spirit, sometimes as simply represented by her 
relics enshrined at the cathedral—these revered objects being indeed 
so often produced with triumphant success, averting every lava- 
current that flows from the volcano towards the city, that it seems 
inconsequent the eruption should be allowed to continue, spite of these 
repeated checks from a higher agency: inconsistencies into which the 
exaggerations of saint-worship have, not unnaturally, led this accom- 
plished author, who has not, however, failed, true to the spirit of his 
age, to supply the due admixture of Pagan mythology and startling 
juxtapositions of the Heathen and Christian—Neptune, Vulcan, 

neelades, Othos, and Ephialtes, associating strangely with saints 
invoked by the Church; and a much graver offence against 
taste and feeling committed, with the presumption exemplified 
in many Italian poems of this century, by introducing the 
Supreme Being as an interlocutor! But, though the epics were the 
most ambitious and not the rarest produce of Sicilian poetry at this 
period, the writer generally esteemed first among her poets of the 
seventeenth century was Antonio Veneziano, of Monreale, who 





attempted nothing in this walk, but enjoyed high popularity for 
lighter effusions, canzoni, idylls, sonnets, lyrics of every description, 
and especially for his brilliant and audacious lampoons, that fre- 
quently brought him into troubles and imprisonment, as might be 
expected under the jealous sway of the Viceroys. It was during one 
of these captivities that this favourite poet of the day, the Giusti of 
that age in Sicily, was overtaken, still in the vigour of life and genius, 
by tragic disaster fatal to his existence—the explosion of a powder 
magazine in the fortress of Castellamare, his prison, at Palermo; and 
when the Viceroy, who had not scrupled thus to punish his freedom 
of pen, learnt that Veneziano had thus met with his death, he 
exclaimed that the glory of Sicily had passed away with that 
man. Another writer of this period may be associated with him from 
similarity of fate (though belonging to quite a different class), Barone, 
author of the “De Magistratu Panormitano,” one of many valued 
works one Palermo’s antiquities (1630)—who died in the prisons of 
the Inquisition, to which tribunal he had been cited for the liberal 
opinions charged against him, from the assumed meanings of certain 
passages written. Lyric poetry was greatly cultivated in Sicily, and 
the idiom peculiar to these islanders, as well as the pure Italiana, 
much used to give characteristic nationality to its forms, during these 
centuries, especially the seventeenth, though we find no genius com- 
parable to Meli’s, no verse whose fascinations could retain a certain 
permanent hold over the popular affections, like the charming idylls 
couched in a dialect of such rich Dorie sweetness by that gifted writer 
—the ‘‘ modern Anacreon,” as the Abate Meli is called, in amusing 
disregard to the sacredness of his profession. Salvi, another eccle- 
siastic, was great in the canzone and idyll, both sacred and burlesque ; 
and Alessandro Burgos, who took vows as a Franciscan friar at the 
age of 17, not only poured forth a profusion of sonnets, of the sylvan 
and marine (so-called) class, but gained higher honours by sacred 
elegies, attributed, like the ‘* Heroides” of Ovid, to the personages 
whose feelings they intend to express: the “ Arrows of Divine Love,” 
from the lips of sainted virgins; the ‘ Tears of Penitence,” from 
those of other female saints, who, after being great sinners, had 
become examples of holiness. Like these two poets belonged also to 
the seventeenth century a knight of Jerusalem, Andrea Minutolo, 
distinguished by valour at the siege of Candia, 1692, who left several 
discourses, alternating prose with verse, on mystic and devotional 
arguments—as their titles, ‘*‘ Wisdom Crowned,” the ‘* Ladder of 
Paradise,” &c. imply—besides comedies, one for music, of such 
love-adventurous style and intrigue as might remind us of Lope di 
Vega. 
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Thiers’s History of the Consulate and E mpire. Vol. XVIII, Paris. 
1860. 


i M. THIERS’S HISTORY does not augment in spirit towards 

its close, it certainly does in value and in interest—not in interest 
of narrative perhaps ; for a minute account of the establishment of 
constitutional government in France, or of the failure to found it by 
men of short political views and small capacity, does not command the 
full sympathy of the reader. But these later volumes of M. Thiers’s 
work may be considered contemporaneous history. At that epoch 
still a boy, and merely able to observe the “hundreds of French 
trading vessels blocked up and ranged immovably in the port of 
Marseilles for fear of English cruisers, and suffering no more change nor 
stir than the houses of the quay around them,” he was able in a 
few years after to enter public life, and not only to converse with, but 
become the intimate of, the most celebrated men of the generation which 
preceded him. M. Thiers knew Talleyrand well, and may be con- 
sidered in some respects one of his disciples ; and the most important 
points of the present volume have been composed from the ‘Secret 
Correspondence between Louis XVIII. and Prince Talleyrand’,’ 
which lies concealed from vulgar eyes in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office. 

This intimacy and identity with the statesmen of Napoleon’s reign, 
and this absorption in its records, though revealing many valuable 
secrets to M. Thiers, has at the same time closed his eyes to 
much of the broad daylight of truth. Although M. Thiers 
was the constitutional minister of a Bourbon prince, he 
is radically a Bonapartist historian. And his views of foreign 
as well as domestic policy, instead of partaking of the large- 
ness of the school of freedom, are, on the contrary, marked by all the 
narrow selfishness of the annals of despotism. Of liberty M. Thiers 
speaks, much as his French cotemporaries do of religion ; they praise 
and patronise far more than they partake or believe in it. In adminis- 
tration M. Thiers’s ideas are of the old imperialist stamp, admiring 
authority, worshipping centralisation, He evidently thinks that if 
Louis XVIII. and his minister failed in becoming popular and power- 
ful in France, it was that they did not govern it enough ; whereas, in 
our idea, the fault of the Bourbons was to have governed too much. 





Had they had the wisdom to leave the country to itself in religion and 
in political humour, it would have come round to them. But they 
treated France like a child, that was to be new-reared and brought 
up in a system different from that to which it had been accustomed ; 
and the child rebelled. In political economy M. Thiers is a Protec- 
tionist, and he depicts the melancholy consequences of not keeping up 
protective duties on corn and iron, as if he were utterly blind to the 
facts and experience of the day. In this respect M. Thiers is fifty 
years behind his time. 

The manner in which M. Thiers speaks of England is marked by the 
same retrogression. His language is precisely that of a Frenchman of 
1815, not of 1860. He abuses us for having kept the Isle of France 
at the Peace, because it was on the maritime road to India ; as if it 
were an unaccountable piece of ill-nature that we should beware of a 
great maritime rival after half a century’s war, and should deprive it 
of the means of hurting us. 

M. Thiers’s description of, and allusions to, the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Castlereagh, are but too often conceived in the same 
ungenerous spirit. Let us begin by premising that the acccount of 
the Battle of Toulouse in the present volume is, on the whole, fair. 
Tt is no longer pretended, as most French accounts have done, that it 
was a victory won by Marshal Soult. That general's defeat is admitted. 
But many French readers will attribute the historian’s verdict to the 
circumstance of his having been for a few years the ministerial 
colleague and political rival of the Marshal. Every one knows the 
occasion on which M. Thiers and Marshal Soult mutually abused each 
other in the Council. 

M. Thiers sets down the Duke of Wellington as “vain.” Per- 
haps there is not a personage upon historical record who lias so little 
of that known characteristic of small minds. The Duke of Wellington 
vain! And what is the instance, and where the proof? M. Thiers 
gives none. He calls the Duke vain because, whilst remaining in 
Paris on political business, he at the same time commanded his army 
and directed its march. Where is the vanity? It seems that the 
Duke of Wellington was treated with the greatest respect at the 
Tuileries ; that Marshal Ney was not, and that the Marshal was 
jealous of the different reception shown to him and shown to the 
Duke. This certainly does evince the most puerile vanity, but surely 
not on the part of the Duke. We do not think that M. Thiers be- 
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lieves or feels what he says in such passages as these; they | 


are merely inserted for the purpose of satisfying that self- 
love and greed of flattery which once marked the French, but 
which they have out-grown far more than their writers give them 
credit for. 

The chief value of the volume under review is, that it gives from 
the best source, that of Prince Talleyrand’s conversation and papers, 
the history of the first Congress of Vienna. Strange to say, although 
deriving the principal part of his information from Talleyrand, and 
whilst doing justice to the talents of that diplomatist, M. Thiers 
totally differs from the political ideas which the Prince conceived, and 
from the course which he followed at Vienna. The idea of the Prince 
was, that France had undoubtedly been beaten at the end of a long 
war, and that all it had to hope was the re-establishment of its ancient 
monarchy, with its old independence and frontier. Even that, Prince 
Tallyrand knew, was to be obtained from the goodwill of the allies, 
from their kind consideration to the Bourbons, and their respect for 
France itself as an old European power, rather than from mistrust, or 
defiance, or threats. M. Thiers takes quite another view. In 1814 
he, if representative of France, would have but half submitted to the 
victorious sovereigns. Instead of accepting the frontier assigned to 
the kingdom, he would have objected, refused to receive it, and ad- 
journed the Treaty of Paris with the avowed object of awaiting till 
the allied sovereigns should come to disagree amongst themselves upon 
some other point. Docs M. Thiers suppose that he or any other 
personage, as the minister of Louis XVIII., would have been allowed 
to pursue sucha policy? Does he imagine that such men as Metter- 
nich, Castlereagh, and Nesselrode would not have seen through it in 
a twinkling, and the result would not have been an imperative demand 
to fix the frontier of France at once, and probably on worse 
terms ? 

M. Thiers as a politician has but one idea, the military preponder- 
ance of France—that military preponderance expressed and manifested 
by the extension of the French frontier to the Rhine. Let any French 
ruler conceive that idea and act upon it, and a European coalition is 
at once formed against him and it. This Prince Talleyrand was de- 
termined to avoid; but this M. Thiers would have braved. Pages of 
the volume before us are devoted to showing how much more advan- 
tageous to France it would have been to have taken within its 
northern limit all the great Belgian fortresses, beginning with Mons, 
and ending with Luxemburg. He says that diplomacy could have 
gained this for France in 1814; but M. Thiers is totally mis: 


‘taken. When the allies determined on granting France _ its 
ancient limit of 1790, they established a fair and known 
principle. They were ready to make peace with, and re- 


cognise the existence of, the France of the last century; but they 
would not recognise the France of Napoleon, On this principle alone 
could they stand. If they gave France a large slice of territory 
and important fortresses beyond this, they not only defeated the 
project of restoring Belgium and the Low Countries, but they 
left themselves no principle for withstanding future French en- 
croachments. To suppose that either Lord Castlereagh or 
Hardenberg, and consequently Nesselrode and Alexander, would 
have tolerated such a reconstruction of Imperial France, on 
the very day after its defeat, is merely a proof that M. Thiers 
is affected by the monomania so common to his countrymen, 
who would sacrifice the peace, prosperity, and freedom of France, 
together with the cause of progress in Europe, and the alliance on 
which it is alone to be supported, to the selfish project of making the 
Rhine once more the boundary of the empire. 

Writing the history of the Congress of Vienna in this spirit vitiates 
the truth altogether, does injustice to the diplomatists of France, as 
of all countries, and, instead of impressing upon the French mind the 
salutary lesson taught by truth and by fact, inflates and irritates it 
with the vain hopes and ephemeral passions of M. Thiers’s own mind 
and times. In this light, we must consider the latter volumes of his 
work a public misfortune for France and Europe, however they may 
add to the fame and popularity of the author. : 





History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William the Silent 
to the Synod of Dort. With a full View of the English-Dutch 
Struggle against Spain, and the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, By Joun Loturor Morttey, D.C.L., Corres- 
ponding Member of the Institute of France; author of the “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic.” Vols. I. and II. 

Me. OR, AS WE SUPPOSE THAT HE OUGHT TO BE 

iV CALLED, DR. MOTLEY, has already won his spurs, and 

comes before us as anything but a novice in the historic art. His “ Rise 

of the Dutch Republic” placed him at once in the foremost rank of 

American historians—no mean distinction while the United States 

could boast of a Washington Irving and a Prescott, as they still can 

of a Bancroft and a Motley. To the patient research of Prescott, 

Dr. Motley showed that he added an enthusiasm for freedom and the 

heroic in human character which was rather foreign to the historian 

of the ‘* Conquest of Mexico ;” and if his periods were not so polished 
or his style so flowing, he proved himself possessed of a vigour and 
racy expressiveness which are happily now considered more essential 
to the historian than mere rotundity of diction. In another and very 
important respect his manner and matter differed advantageously 
from those of his elegant, accomplished, and laborious countryman 
and fellow-historian, Prescott was of the school of Macaulay. He 





digested and assimilated his raw material, and gave it out in a form 
which had no trace of its origin. Dr. Motley belongs, without imita- 
tiveness or mimicry, rather to the school of Carlyle. He interpolates 
in his text the most significant passages of his authorities. We read 
the ipsissima verba of Philip at his writing-table in the Escurial, of 
Queen Elizabeth storming at Greenwich, of Parma complaining and 
protesting before Antwerp, of innumerable diplomatists and intriguers 
gossiping, reporting, describing. This is a prime merit of Dr. Motley, 
and one which, though it may run counter to the dignity of histury as 
professed and practised by the pompous Robertsonian school, gives a 
singular life and reality to narrative. In this way Dr. Motley has 
bestowed upon his pages a lively attractiveness, which we miss in the 
volumes of Irving, Prescott, and Bancroft. 

Dr. Motley’s new volumes will, we predict, be even more popular 
in this country than his former work, and for a very simple reason. 
It is not now the history of the Dutch Republic only that he writes, 
but in a considerable measure the history of England. ‘‘ The inti- 
mate connection,” he says in his preface, when apologising for the 
increased proportions assumed by the work, “ which was formed be- 
tween the Kingdom of England and the Republic of Holland, imme- 
diately after the death of William the Silent, rendered the history and 
the fate of the two commonwealths for a season almost identical. The 
years of anxiety and suspense, during which the great Spanish pro- 
ject for subjugating England and reconquering the Netherlands, by 
the same invasion, was slowly matured, were of deepest import for 
the future destiny of these two countries, and for the cause of 
national liberty. The deep-laid conspiracy of Spain and Rome 
against human rights deserves to be patiently examined, for it is one 
of the great lessons of history. The crisis was long and doubtful, 
and the health, perhaps the existence, of England and Holland, and, 
with them, of a great part of Christendom, was in the issue.” Envious 
cavillers at Dr. Motley’s success may complain of the length of his 
patient examination ; but the student of English history, who prefers 
solid investigation to a smart, showy, and pretentious rhetoric, will be 
grateful to the explorer whose industry sets before us the slow and 
often vacillating policy of sovereigns and statesmen, 

The true theme of the first of Dr. Motley’s new volumes (we shall 
return on another occasion to his second one) is the formation of the 
Anglo-Dutch alliance, and the obstacles which impeded its early deve- 
lopment. ‘The Virgin Queen, the splendid Leicester, the subtle and 
resolute Walsingham, the slow and cautious Burleigh, the gallant and 
accomplished Sidney, are its heroes and heroines, as much as or more 
than the cunning and ruthless Philip, Farnese, the type-Italian of the 
sixteenth century, the plotting Catherine de Medicis, bold and 
joyous Henry of Navarre, and all the other Continental notabi- 
lities of that memorable time. Slow and precarious was the growth 
of the alliance on which the existence of Protestantism and the pro- 
spects of freedom depended. With such possibilities at stake, the 
letters and dispatches of English statesmen and their agents, which 
Mr. Motley has fished up from the recesses of the State-paper Office 
and the archives of the British Museum, assume an interest which 
may strictly be called romantic. The progress of no courtship in a 
novel can interest the passionate fiction-reader more deeply than will 
the formation of the alliance between England and the Dutch Republic 
the student of English history. ; 

The murder of William the Silent, which is the starting-point of 
Dr. Motley’s first volume, was almost contemporaneous with the death 
of the Duke of Anjou, and both events left the nascent Dutch Republic, 
at the crisis of its struggle with Spain, in the position of a young and 
not merely unprotected but persecuted female. Anjou had received the 
support of Queen Elizabeth, William that of his countrymen. When 
the grave swallowed both, the Republic was left with no government 
but: its Estates, at a time when for a struggling nation some sort of 
monarchical rule was thought indispensable. And the circumstances 
of the Republic demanded either immediate foreign aid or a chief of 
rare sagacity and energy at home. Here is Dr. Motley’s pic- 
ture of the resources of the two contending nations at the open- 
ing of his narrative, and with Parma preparing for the siege of 
Antwerp: 

The contest between those seven meagre provinces upon the sand-banks of 
the North Sea, and the great Spanish Empire, seemed at the moment with 
which we are now occupied a sufficiently desperate one. ‘Throw a glance upon 
the map of Enrope. Look at the broad magnificent Spanish Peninsula, stretch- 
ing across eight degrees of latitude and ten of longitude, commanding the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, with a genial climate, warmed in winter by 
the vast furnace of Africa, and protected from the scorching heats of summer 
by shady mountain and forest, and temperate breezes from either ocean. A 
generous southern territory, flowing with wine and oil, and all the richest gifts 
of a bountiful nature—splendid cities—the new and daily-expanding Madrid, 
rich in the tropnies of the most artistic period of the modern world—Cadiz, as 
populous at that day as London, seated by the straits where the ancient 
and modern systems of traffic were blending like the mingling of the 
two oceans—Granada, the ancient wealthy seat of the fallen Moors 
—Toledo, Valladolid, and Lisbon, chief city of the recently-con- 
quered kingdom of Portugal, counting, with its suburbs, a larger popula- 
tion than any city, excepting Paris, in Europe, the mother of distant 
colonies, and the capital of the rapidly-developing traffic with both the 
Indies—these were some of the treasures of Spain herself. But she 
possessed Sicily also, the better portion of Italy, and important dependencies 
in Africa, while the famous maritime discoveries of the age had all enured to 
her aggrandisement. ‘The world seemed suddenly to have expanded its wings 
from East to West, only to bear the fortunate Spanish Empire to the most dizzy 
heights of wealth and power. The most accomplished generals, the most 


disciplined and daring infantry the world has ever known, the best equipped 
and most extensive navy, royal and mercantile, of the age, were at the absolute 
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command of the sovereign. Such was Spain. Turn now to the north-western 
corner of Europe. <A morsel of territory, attached by a slight sand-hook to the 
Continent, and half submerged by the stormy waters of the German Ocean— 
this was Holland. Arude climate, with long, dark, rigorous winters, and brief 
summers, a territory, the mere wash of three great rivers, which had fertilised 
happier portions of Europe only to desolate and overwhelm this less favoured 
land, a soil so ungrateful, that if the whole of its four hundred thousand acres 
of arable land had been sowed with grain, it could not feed the labourers alone, 
and a population largely estimated at one million of souls—these were the cha- 
racteristics of the province which already had begun to give its name to the new 
commonwealth. The isles of Zeeland—entangled in the coils of deep slow- 
moving rivers, or combating the ocean without—and the ancient episcopate of 
Utrecht, formed the only other provinces that had quite shaken off the foreign 
yoke. In Friesland, the important city of Groningen was still held for the King, 
while Bois-le Duc, Zutphen, besides other places in Gelderland and North 
Brabant, also in possession of the royalists, made the position of these pro- 
vinces precarious. The limit of the Spanish or “ obedient” provinces, on the 
one hand, and of the United Provinces on the other, cannot, therefore, be 
briefly and distinctly stated. The memorable treason—or, as it was called, the 
“ reconciliation ” of the Walloon Provinces in the year 1583-4—had placed the 
provinces of Hainault, Arthois, Douay, with th2 flourishing cities Arras, 
Valenciennes, Lille, Tournay, and others—all Celtic Flanders, in short—in the 
grasp of Spain. Cambray was still held by the French governor, Seigneur de 
Balagny, who had taken advantage of the Duke of Anjou’s treachery to the 
States, vo establish himself in an unrecognised but practical petty sovereignty, 
in defiance both of France and Spain ; while East Flanders and South Brabant 
still remained a disputed territory, and the immediate field of contest. With 
these limitations, it may be assumed, for general purposes, that the territory of 
the United States was that of the modern Kingdom of the Netherlands, while 
the obedient provinces occupied what is now the territory of Belgium. 

With such odds arrayed against it, the Republic turned naturally 
for aid to a foreign power. Nor was it aid such as in our own day 
Italy has sought from France, or, in the earlier part of the century, 
almost every country of Europe from England. Nothing is more 
curious in the contrast between the struggles for freedom in the six- 
teenth and in the nineteenth century, than to observe the absence of the 
modern ‘idea of nationality.” The sturdy burghers of Holland, who 
were ready to die a thousand deaths for freedom of conscience, cared 
not one jot for national independence. In their extremity they turned 
first to Henry III. of France—most imbecile, effeminate, and dissolute 
of monarchs—and professed themselves too happy to become his 
subjects, could they but be guaranteed freedom of worship and the 
rights of conscience. Adimirable is Dr, Motley’s picture of the court 
and country of France under Henri ILI.; the sombre tints of depravity 
in high quarters and general misery in the land being excellently 
relieved by a pleasant episodical sketch of the career and character 
of the brilliant Henry of Navarre. A puppet in the hands of the 
royal plotter of the Escurial, Henri III. at last sent away the Dutch 
envoys with a refusal. Germany was cold, for the disputes between 
Calvinist and Lutheran made even its Protestant population indif- 
ferent to the claims of Holland; and the Dutch Republic turned to 
England. The following passage is the key-note to Dr. Motley’s 
repeated descriptions of, and disquisitions on, the policy of England 
towards Holland: 

The policy of England towards the Provinces had been somewhat hesitating, 
but it had not been disloyal. It was almost inevitable that there should be 
timidity in the councils of Elizabeth, when so grave a question as that of con- 
fronting the vast power of Spain was forcing itself day by day more distinctly 
upon the consideration of herself and her statesmen. It was very clear, now 
that Orange was dead, that some new and decided step would be taken. 
Elizabeth was in favour of combined action by the French and English govern- 
ments, in behalf of the Netherlands—a joint protectorate of the Provinces, 
until such time as adequate concessions on the religious question could be ob- 
tained from Spain. She was unwilling to plunge into the peril and expense of 
a war with the strongest power in the world. She disliked the necessity under 
which she should be placed of making repeated applications to her Parliament, and 
of thus fostering the political importance of the Commons; she was reluctant 
to encourage rebellious subjects in another land, however just the cause of their 
revolt. She felt herself vulnerable in Ireland and on the Scottish border. 
Nevertheless, the Spanish power was becoming so preponderant, that if the 
Netherlands were conquered. she could never feel a moment's security within 
her own territory. If the Provinces were annexed to France, on the other 
hand, she could not contemplate with complacency the increased power thus 
placed in the hands of the treacherous and jesuitical house of Valois. The path 
of the Queen was thickly strewed with peril: her advisers were shrewd, far- 
seeing, patriotic, but some of them were perhapsover cautious. Thetime had, how- 
ever, arrived when the danger was to be faced, if the whole balunce of power in 
Europe were not to come to an end, and weak states, like England and the 
Netherlands, to submit to the tyranny of an overwhelming absolutism. The 
instinct of the English sovereign, of English statesmen, of the English nation, 
taught them that the cause of the Netherlands was theirown. Nevertheless, 
they were inclined to look on yet a little longer, aithough the part of spectator 
had become an impossible one. The policy of the English Government was not 
treacherous, although it was timid. ‘That of the French court was both the one 
and the other, and it would have been better both for England and the 
Provinces, had they more justly appreciated the character of Catharine de’ 
Medici and her son. 

Elizabeth’s position was indeed a difficult one ; but her difficulties 
were enhanced by her capricious and parsimonious disposition, very 
clearly brought out by Dr. Motley, especially in her relations to 
Holland, and with the amplest and most authentic citations of irre- 
fragable authorities. While Parma was besiging Antwerp (a siege 
which Dr. Motley describes perhaps more like an engineer officer than 
a graphic historian), Elizabeth was coquetting with the Dutch. She 
sternly refused the sovereignty which they offered; but she kept chaffering 
with them about subsidies and pledges, the exact number of men and 
quantity of money which she was tofurnish, the terms of repayment, and 
the cities which she was to hold in pledge until her debt was acquitted. 
As a preat and wise princess Dr. Motley always treats Queen Eliza- 
beth, but not with the foolish idolatry which is once more becoming 
rife among us. If she loved Protestantism much, it must be allowed, 
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after Dr. Motley’s statements and authorities, that she loved money 
more ; and if she longed to curb the power of Spain, and to bafile 
Philip’s aspirations towards universal dominion, her high und patriotic 
ambition was always at the mercy of some woman’s whim, some pang 
of avarice, or the plausibilities of the peace-at-any-price party in her 
councils, led by Burleigh, and too often ineffectually opposed by the 
more far-seeing Walsingham. Yet Dr. Motley, with perfect candour, 
makes due allowances for the peculiar position of Elizabeth and of 
England in those days—* a third-rate kingdom now called on to play 
a first-rate part.” 


It is difficult, without a strong effort of the imagination, to reduce the 
English empire to the slender proportions which belonged to her in the days of 
Elizabeth. That epoch was full of light and life. The constellations which 
have for centuries been shining in the English firmament were then human 
creatures walking English earth. ‘The captains, statesmen, corsairs, merchant- 
adventurers, poets, dramatists, the great Queen herself, the Cecils, Raleigh, 
Walsingham, Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, Howard, Willoughby, the Norrises, 
Essex, Leicester, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, and the lesser but brilliant 
lights which surrounded him; such were the men who lifted Eogland upon an 
elevation to which she was not yet entitled by her material grandeur. At last she 
had done with Rome, and her expansion dated from that moment. Holland 
and England, by the very condition of their existence, were sworn foes to Philip. 
Elizabeth stood excommunicated of the Pope. There was hardly a month in 
which intelligence was not sent by Euglish agents out of the Netherlands and 
France that assassins, hired by Philip, were making their way to England to 
attempt the life of the Queen. The Netherlanders were rebels to the Spanisk 
monarch, and they stood, one and all, under death-sentence by Rome. The 
alliance was inevitable and wholesome. Elizabeth was, however, consistently 
opposed to the acceptance of a new sovereignty. England was a weak power. 
Ireland was at her side in a state of chronic rebellion—a stepping-stone for 
Spain in its already foreshadowed invasion. Scotland was at her back with a 
strong party of Catholics, stipendiaries of Philip, encouraged by the Guises and 
periodically inflamed to enthusiasm by the hope of rescuing Mary Stuart from 
her imprisonment, bringing her rivai’s head to the block, and elevating the 
long-suffering martyr upon the throne of all the British Islands. And in the 
midst of England itself, conspiracies were weaving every day. The mortal duel 
between the two queens was slowly approaching its termination. In the fatal 
form of Mary was embodied everything most perilous to England's glory and to 
England’s Queen. Mary Stuart meant absolutism at home, subjection to Rome 
and Spain avroad. ‘The uncle Guises were stipendiaries of Philip, Philip was 
the slave of the Pope. Mucio had frightened the unlucky Henry III. into sub- 
mission, and there was no health nor hope in France, For England, Mary Stuart 
embodied the possibile relapse into sloth, dependence, barbarism. For Elizabeth, 
Mary Stuart embodied sedition, conspiracy, rebellion, battle, murder, and sudden 
death. It was not to be wondered at that the Queen thus situated should be 
cautious, when about throwing down the gauntlet to the greatest powers of the 
earth. Yet the Commissioners from the United States were now on their way 
to England to propose the throwing of that gauntlet. What now was that 
England ? 

A single sentence of Mr. Motley’s reply to his own question may 
suffice. ‘Its population was perhaps not greater than the numbers 
which dwell to-day within its capital and immediate suburbs.” But 
we cannot resist the temptation of giving a portion at least of the 
description of the interview between the English Queen and the 
Dutch Commissioners who came vainly to offer her a new crown: 


The Commissioners arrived at Greenwich Stairs, and were at once ushered 
into the palace, a residence which had been much enlarged and decorated by 
lienry VIII. They were received with stately ceremony. The presence- 
chamber was hung with Gobelin tapestry, its floor strewn with rushes. Fifty 
gentlemen pensioners, with gilt battle-axes, and a throng of buffetiers, or beef- 
eaters, in that quaint old-world garb which has survived so many centuries, 
were in attendance, while the counsellors of the Queen, in their robes of state, 
waited around the throne. There, in close skull-cap and dark flowing gown, 
was the subtle, monastic-looking Walsingbam, with long, grave, melancholy 
face and Spanish eyes. There too, white staff in hand, was Lord High Treasurer 
Burghley, then sixty-five years of age, with serene blue eye, large, smooth, 
pale, scarce-wrinkled face and forehead, seeming, with his placid, symmetrical 
features, and great velvet bonnet, under which such silver hairs as remained 
were soberly tucked away, and with his long dark roves which swept the ground, 
more like a dignified gentlewoman than a statesman, but for the wintry beard 
which lay like a snowdrift on his ancient breast. The Queen was then in the 
fifty-third vear of her age, and considered herself in the full bloom of her beauty. 
Her garments were of satin and velvet, with fringes of pearl as big as beans. A 
small gold crown was upon ber head, and her red hair, throughout its multipli- 
city of curls, blazed with diamonds and emeralds. Her forehead was tall, fier 
face long, her complexion fair, her eyes small, dark, and glittering, ber nose 
high and hooked, her lips thin, her teeth black, her bosom white and liberally 
exposed. As she passed through the ante-chamber to the presence-hall, suppli- 
cants presented petitions upon their knees. Wherever she glanced all prostrated 
themselves to the ground. The cry of * Long live Queen Elizabeth” was spon- 
taneous and perpetual; the reply, ‘I thank you, my good people,” was constant 
and cordial. She spoke to various foreigners in their respective languages, 
being mistress, besides the Latin and Greek, of French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German. As the Commissioners were presented to her by Lord Buckhurst it 
was observed that she was perpetually gloving and ungloving, as if to attract 
attention to her hand, which was esteemed a wonder of beauty. She spoke 
French with purity and elegance, but with a drawling, somewhat affected 
accent, saying, ‘‘ Paar maa foi; paar le Dieeu vivaant,” and so forth, in a style 
which was ridiculed by Parisians, as she sometimes, to her extreme annoyance, 
discovered. 

At last bold counsels prevailed. A declaration was issued, and Sir 
Philip Sidney, as Governor of Flushing, received, on his debarkation, 
the splendid Leicester, come to command the combined forces of 
England and of Holland united to drive out the Spaniard. More 
painful than the description of Elizabeth’s parsimony to, and neglect 
of, her brave soldiers in Holland, are the long and interesting pas- 
sages which describe her jealous rage, and the consequent cooling of 
her friendship for the Republic, when Leicester accepted the virtual 
sovereignty absolutely thrust upon him by the Dutch, desirous of 
unity of command, political and martial. Mr. Froude, we suspect, 
will have some difficulty in neutralising Dr. Motley’s indications that 





at one time resentment and the pleadings of the peace party so 
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worked upon Elizabeth as to lead her to the verge of being the dupe 
of Philip’s crafty wiles, and of surrendering the Dutch to their fate. 
And while the great Queen was being enmeshed in these intrigues of 
her deadliest foe, Philip was stealthily planning and preparing the 
invasion of England. But the Spanish armada and the second volume 
of Dr. Motley’s most admirable and interesting work must be reserved 
for another notice. 








SCIENCE. 


Elements of Conchology: an Introduction to the Natural History of 
Shells and of the Animals which form them. By Lovett Reeve, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. London: Published by the Author. 1860. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. pp. 463 ; with 62 coloured plates. 

“prgere yeceerw: may be described as the art of collecting, naming, 

and arranging shells; and, as such, is a capital amusement for 
young people, and ladies, and for gentlemen who have some leisure 
and spare means, and whose tastes are not sanguinary. To very great 
philosophers, like Newton, it must appear an infantile enjoyment to 
play with shells; and it would seem impossible for any great captain 
or mighty man of war to set his legionaries to gather oysters, unless, 
like Caligula, for the purpose of a hoax. 

Nevertheless conchology is a fascinating pursuit, and has num- 
bered among its votaries men of every rank and calling—clergymen, 
physicians and barristers, bankers and merchants, noble lords, and 
more than one of the crowned heads of Europe. Many an officer of 
our army has relieved the tedium of a foreign station by collecting 
shells, like Major Baker at Kurachee; and if it is counted to the 
credit of Napoleon that he took Savigny and his brother savans to 
Egypt, shall we not remember with satisfaction how Napier allowed 
a camel to Captain Vicary, to carry his shells (to be sure, they were 
fossil shells) out of Scinde ? The surveying officers of the navy have 
contributed much to the advancement of conchology in the midst of 
their trying occupations; and the names of Beechey and Fitzroy, 
Bayfield and Kellett, Spratt and Owen-Stanley, will ever be honoured 
among naturalists. Itis also worth recording that Sir Edw. Belcher’s 
shells realised more than 1000/., because it shows that a discreet officer 
may enrich, at the same time, his own pockets and the museums of his 
country. 

The popularity of conchology is shown by the number of books 
relating to it, some of them very costly, and others of smaller price, 
but running through several editions, and selling by thousands ; it 
may be inferred also from the number of shell-shops, and the frequency 
of sales of large collections. Much of this popularity is undoubtedly 
owing to the circumstance that shells are easily obtained in great 
variety ; for people will buy books relating to objects which they can 
collect—like plants, insects, shells, and fossils—whilst some of the 
best popular books on birds and quadrupeds have not met with so 
good reception as they deserved. 

Those who pursue conchology in the woods and fields, by sea and 
river, have undoubtedly the best of it. There is more sport to be 
got, and wisdom too, by hauling the dredge, than by bidding at 
Stevens's saleroom, or buying at Cuming’s. The ‘ half-holidays” 
we used to spend in shell-collecting rank among the pleasantest recol- 
lections of our schoolboy days; and we gloat over the “treasures of 
the deep,” taken with our own hands in more recent expeditions, as 
the angler and sportsman rejoice over their spoils and trophies. 

This mode of collecting shells in their native haunts brings us into 
communication with their original and proper owners, and may lead 
to a quite different method of studying conchology. For it has been 
too customary to treat the shell-fish themselves as mere abominations, 
unfit for the contemplation of those who daintily arrange their ** cones” 
and “ cowries ” in drawers of rosewood and cedar. But now, through 
the instrumentality of aquaria, it has been discovered that “ mollus- 
cous animals” are even more interesting than shells ; and a very small 
amount of dissection has shown that limpets, whelks, and other uni- 
valves have teeth of various patterns, which form such charming objects 
in the microscope—especially when viewed with polarised light—that 
Edward Forbes spoke of them, in his latter days, as ‘ glimpses of 
those excellencies of creation whose full contemplation is reserved for 
immortal and invisible admirers. 

Mr. Lovell Reeve has provided entertainment for those who collect 
shells and also for those who study the manners and customs of shell- 
fish. In the “ Elements of Conchology,” which has been coming out 
in numbers for some time, and is now completed, he has given us 
figures and descriptions of the principal genera of shells, with lists of 
all the species; and has besides devoted considerable space to the 
structure and habits of molluscous animals, a portion of the plates 
being reserved for their representation. The arrangement professes 
to be that of Lamarck, but it is in reality a considerable improvement 
upon that famous system, which is the foundation of all our modern 
treatises. Some of our acquaintances, who pride themselves on being 
* advanced ” conchologists, will look upon this acknowledgment of 
Lamarck as a very conservative or even retrograde proceeding ; but 
when we consider what strange vagaries the “ advanced conchologists” 
have performed, and how utterly they differ amongst themselves (and 
sometimes frum their former selves of a short while ago), both as to 
arrangement and names—we cannot help congratulating Mr. Reeve 
on the reticence which has saved him and his subscribers from follow- 
ing any Will-o’-the-wisp into a conchological slough of despond. 

The Lamarckian names of the families of shells form a conspicuous 








but very unessential part of the system, and are now generally aban- 
doned, though many of them are retained in common use as descriptive 
terms. The present custom is, in all branches of zoology, to form the 
family name from that of the typical genus, by substituting id@ for the 
last syllable of the genitive case, as Buccinide (from Buccinum), for 
the whelk tribe; and Veneride (not ‘* Venuside,” as some of our 
friends write it!) for those lovely bivalves which take their name from 
Venus. The Lamarckian generic names are of much greater conse- 
quence, and ought not to be lightly tampered with. They are mostly 
commendable for elegance and propriety, they represent important 
and well-defined groups of shells, they have obtained currency with 
the scientific men of all countries, and are employed in the best books 
of the last half-century. The rules of the British Association pre- 
scribe that, where two names have been given to the same genus (or 
species), the oldest name shall have the preference ; but it is expressly 
provided that such priority cannot be claimed for names given before 
the era of Linnzus (1767), with whom, indeed, the bi-nomial method 
originated ; and it excludes all names involving error and absurdity, 
or names which were not actually published and accompanied by a 
sufficient description. : 

The spirit of opposition burns in the breasts of conchologists as well 
as other mortals ; and the attempt to impose a code of laws upon them 
was answered by the publication of several new schemes, which might 
have proved very distracting to naturalists, but that they were in a great 
measure unintelligible. The familiar names of Fusus and Oliva, Triton, 
Ranella, Pyrula, Rotella, and a host of others—forminga large proportion 
of the vocabulary—were either changed, or transposed so as to make 
confusion worse confounded. And the pre-Linnazan names sought to 
be introduced were chiefly remarkable for bad taste ; we will spare 
the reader’s feelings, and abstain from giving a sample of them. Some 
of the literary journals, when reviewing books on natural history, can 
find nothing better to say than to ridicule the technical names which 
represent the myriads of animals and plants now known to science. 
Sometimes this repugnance proceeds from imperfect acquaintance 
with the quantities of classical words, in which case the dislike to utter 
them is natural. We are told that such names as “ dog” and “ cat” 
are better than Greek compounds, forgetting that it would be impos- 
sible to construct half a million monosyllabic terms, and that the chief 
advantage of unmeaning words is lost when they cease to be familiar 
as the examples cited. We prize genuine good English names 
for natural objects, but the number of these is comparatively small, 
and some of the best philologists have broken down in the attempt to 
coin new ones; while foreign native epithets are seldom euphonious 
in our ears. It appears to us that nothing can be better than names 
like Achatina, for the “ agate shell ;” Eburna, for the “ivory shell ;” 
Tanthina, for the ‘violet snail :”” Argonauta, for the “paper sailor ;” 
and Artémis, Erato, Prosérpina, Margarita, for other shells which are 
unknown in the vernacular. ; 

We have spoken of conchology as it has been and now is, a craft 
rather than a science ; but we are fain to hope that better days are 
coming. Hitherto the task of describing new shells, of imposing 
names and inventing methods of arrangement, has fallen upon the 
shell-dealers, or upon persons in their employ, whose remuneration 
was proportioned to the number of species they made, just as the 
dealers’ profits depended on being able to palm off the pretended new 
species on their customers! The consequence is that we have a cata- 
logue of 16,000 shells which wants revision from beginning to end ; 
and among the benefits likely to arise from the revision not the least 
will be the reduction of perhaps one-fourth of these reputed species to 
the rank of mere varieties. 

To this pervading fault may be attributed a good deal of the scep- 
ticism respecting the “reality of species,” of which we have lately 
heard so much. Knowing who the species-makers are, we scarcely 
wonder if their creations are treated with contempt. But this state 
of things is in a fair way of being remedied ; it was not to be expected 
that the pioneers of science would build her temple and complete its 
ornaments. ‘ 

Linneus, with his usual felicity of expression, has given us his 
opinion respecting genera and species : 

“‘ Classis et ordo est sapientia, species nature opus.” 


which may be freely translated, ‘ Species are real ; genera ideal.” The 
marshalling of species in classes and orders is matter of discretion ; 
but species themselves are the work of God. It is an axiom in natural 
history, as in philosophy, that like produces like ; and, as this is the 
result of all human experience, we have come to regard relationship 
by descent as the essential quality constituting identity of species. 
Absolute agreement in size and appearance is not expected, since we 
must all have observed how greatly the individuals of one brood may 
differ ; but it is only by long and frequent observation that we can tell 
in what respect and to what extent these variations may occur. Dredge 
up a thousand shells of Astarte compressa in Berwick Bay, and you 
may select from among them half-a-dozen more deeply furrowed than 
the rest, many which are less distinctly marked than the average, and 
a few quite smooth and polished. The town naturalist to whom you 
show the selected series might reasonably conclude there were at least 
three species, unless he had previously seen instances of the kind. 
Gregarious shells, like the common whelk and periwinkle, which 
occur in very great abundance, are more prone to vary than others ; 
but these variations occurring at the same place are individual, and 
not hereditary ; whereas variations peculiar to different localities occur 
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amongst all widely-distributed species, and constitute permanent 
varieties or races. Hence the idea of a “ species” is not so simple or 
readily expressed as at first might appear. It generally includes—as 
in the case of our own species—many permanent races (each com- 
posed of individuals differing more or less from one another), dis- 
tributed over a definite geographical space, and related—more or less 
remotely—by descent. 

A genus, in like manner, is a group of species, related to each other 
topographically, just as races are related to species. Upon this point 
the best naturalists are agreed. But the same inference with respect 
to relationship by descent does not necessarily follow, and is rendered 
at least improbable by the evidence of fixity of species which pala2on- 
tology affords. Mr. Wollaston—a most accurate observer—speaking 
of the land shells of Madeira, says that nearly all the species (upwards 
of one hundred) are found in a fossil state, and they have not altered, 
apparently, so much as a puncture or a granule during the enormous 
period which has since elapsed—a period in which there is every 
reason to believe that the various physical conditions of the whole 
region have most materially changed. Similar observations have been 
made in England. The shells of Helix hortensis and nemoralis (by 
some regarded only as “races”), and the shells of the little Helix 
costata and H. pulchella, found in the newer Pleiocene deposits, are 
just as distinct as those now living in the country. Another minute 
land-snail— Helix labyrinthica—now living in the United States, is 
undistinguishable from fossil specimens found in the London clay at 
Hordle ! 

The late Professor Edward Forbes was a firm beliver in the reality 
of species, and equally in genera as “‘ Divine ideas, independent of 
man’s will ;” and yet in all his lectures he taught that they were dis- 
tributed in time and space according to the same laws. Each genus 
was represented as occupying a definite area, in one part of which the 
species were most numerous, whilst they diminished in number as 
they receded from that centre, or metropolis, towards the margins of 
the area. And if we may be permitted to ask in what order is it pro- 
bable the Creator would introduce new species, we shall see that 
such a result was almost inevitable. Let us suppose that some new 
type of organisation has been created, suited for a new phase of the 
physical world ; that it gradually comes to play an important part in 
the ‘‘ police of nature,” taking the place of some other form which is 
growing unsuited to the new régime, and is dying out. It will be pos- 
sible to create many modifications of this new type, agreeing essen- 
tially in plan, varied in detail and purpose: some will be vegetable- 
feeders, some animal-feeders: some will swim, others climb, some 
glide through the air, others burrow in the ground. What then is 
probable, from our knowledge of God’s ways—that nothing is done 
capriciously, nothing out of order ? Will these other, secondary forms, 
be created in regions far away from the first, or in times long subse- 
quent ? Such suppositions are inadmissible. We know, as certainly 
as we know anything in natural history, that particular forms of life 
were adapted to particular periods of time, and became their charac- 
teristic memorials ; this doctrine is the corner-stone of geology: and 
we know also that formerly, as at the present day, all forms of life 
were grouped together topographically according to their affinities. 
The exceptional cases, so far as they have been investigated, admit of 
explanation and confirm the rule. 

Mr. Reeve has recorded the geographical limits of each genus of 
shells, and when describing the Bulimi he gives a long essay on the 
land provinces occupied by tribes of these snails. The list of species 
amounts to 660. They have their metropolis in the forests of Brazil, 
and range as far as 40° S. and 35° N. in the New World, whilst in 
our hemisphere they extend to 55° in Sweden, and southward to 
Tasmania. The Indo-European species are small and insignificant ; 
but those of the Asiatic Islands rival their relations in Brazil, which 
attain a length of five or six inches, and lay eggs like those of birds. 
In Africa they are replaced by the Achatine; in some of the South-Sea 
Islands by the genus Partula; and in the Sandwich Islands by 
Achatinella. In New Zealand and New Caledonia several very 
remarkable species of Bulimus are found, which looks like reliques of 
a former age, while a similar form occurs in St. Helena, but only in a 
semi-fossil state. The genus is probably of great antiquity, and must 
once have extended its range in some directions more widely than 
now. In the Isle of Wight there is found a fossil species equal to the 
largest in the Philippines, along with other land shells now represented 
in the Indies ; a large Glandina, like that of Florida, and peculiar 
form of C'yclostoma and Cyelotus. 

It may be inferred from what has been said that the business of the 
conchologist has by no means ended; there is a great deal yet to do. 
These “ Elements of Conchology ” show to a certain extent the pre- 
sent state of the science, and what are its claims to be considered as 
such. No classification can be considered scientific, or likely to be 
permanent, which is based upon considerations derived from the shell 
alone ; for the value of these characters is unknown till their connection 
with the structure of the mollusks themselves is properly understood. 
Mr. Reeve’s book will point out to the voyager what genera are still im- 
fectly known, and ought to be inquired about ; and to the anatomist 
and microscopical observer at home it will be apparent how large a 
share of work must still fall to him—work which has become more 
than ever necessary to meet the increasing requirements of collateral 
Sciences, and to stamp with its proper value the observations which 
eon and conchologists (“* pure and simple ’’) have already 
made. 








RELIGION. 


Codex Alexandrinus. Novum Testamentum Graece ex antiquissimo 
Codice Alexandrina a C. G. Woide olim descriptum: ad fidem 
ipsius Codicis denuo accuratius edidit B. H. Cowper. London: 
Williams and Norgate, and D. Nutt. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. 504. 

HIS IMPORTANT VOLUME admits of two different kinds of 
treatment. We might discuss its bearing on the criticism of 

the Greek Testament, its most ancient readings, and their relation to 
ancient versions. But this would be a field of literature remote from 
our general object, and our task would then edify but a limited class 
of readers. We shall, therefore, take the alternative of saying a little 
of this work on broader grounds, so as to interest ordinary minds ; 
and we shall take it for granted that many readers of the Crrric may 
be glad to be informed what the ** Codex Alexandrinus” is, confining 
our account of it to the excellent materials supplied by Mr. Cowper. 

This Codex A., then, is a manuscript of the Holy Scrip- 
tures {forming the most precious document in our National 
Museum. The manuscript was formerly in the possession of Cyril 
Lucar, at one time Patriarch of Alexandria, and afterwards of Con- 
stantinople, where he was arbitrarily executed in 1638 by the com- 
mand of the Emperor of Turkey. Cyril made a present of this codex 
to our Charles I.; from being a royal possession, it has since passed 
into the British Museum. Its great antiquity has never been 
doubted, and all controversies as to its age regard a few years 
more or less. Patrick Young, better known to the learned as 
Patricius Junius, thought it belonged to the time of the Council of 
Nice—a little after it; Archbishop Usher held the opinion that it was 
written after the time of Basil the Great, who died in a.p. 378; 
Morinus, who died in 1659, placed it somewhere in the seventh cen- 
tury ; Walton made it contemporaneous with the Codex Vaticanus ; 
and Grabe ascribed it to the latter part of the fourth century. We 
need not give the opinions of Montfaucon, Mill, Bengel, and others, 
but may state that Michaelis, in the last century, believed it to be 
about eleven hundred years old, while Tischendorf, probably a more 
competent judge than all the rest, says: “Scriptus videtur post 
medium seculi V. ;” and he founds his opinion on a close inspection 
of the writing : “* Codicem ipsum inspeximus indagantes omnia que 
ad paleographiam spectant, et ad definiendam codicis etatem faciunt.” 
This is assented to by Dr. Tregelles, and is now the general opinion. 
Mr. Cowper ably sums up all the evidence as to the age of this 
manuscript, and gives the result as follows : 

Most of the facts which bear upon the the date of the Alexandrine Codex 
have been alluded to in the course of the preceding pages, and after a careful 
endeavour to analyse them in the light of the manuscript itself, we have arrived 
at the conclusion, that it was not written before the Council of Ephesus in 
431 A.D. We therefore believe it to be at least a hundred years subsequent to 
the Council of Nice. If asked for a still more definite opinion, we should not hesi- 
tate to fix on the middle of the fifth century as the proximate date. The absence 
of the sections in the Acts and Epistles must be considered in connection witb 
the presence of other phenomena, and while some circumstances would suggest 
one date, and others another, we believe that the one we have adopted comes 
very near the truth. In our endeavour to decide this curious question, we have 
not forgotten the quarter of the world from which the manuscript appears to 
have come, where such documents are very slowly influenced by atmospherie 
operations. There are in the British Museum other documents from Egypt of 
even greater antiquity, and some of the most ancient show the effecis of age 
even less than this. Nor have we lost sight of the character of the penmanship, 
the state of the text, the number and order of the books, and other circum- 
stances, which all savour of a very early origin; and it is marvellous how some 
can have attached so little importance to them. The conditions fulfilled in its 
production, and the principles on which it is based, and other matters which 
can only be appreciated by those who are accustomed to handle ancient manu- 
scripts, and who have examined this,'compel us to adhere to the opinion we have 
reached as to its date. On paleographic grounds alone, we should be led to this 
conclusion, but in addition to these we have the advantage of many charac- 
teristic and peculiar features of the text and its accompaniments, all of which 
point to about the middle of the fifth century. 

This precious Codex, as regards the New Testament portion of it, 
is a volume about ten inches wide and fourteen high. ‘The material 
is very beautiful vellum, thin and clear, such as we find abundantly 
in the confessedly ancient Syriac MSS. recently brought from Egypt. 
There are few things more interesting in the historical circumstances 
of ancient documents than the fine preservation of Oriental parch- 
ments, and the admirable beauty of the characters inscribed upon 
them. This power of escaping the ordinary ravages of time—tempus 
edax omnium—is owing in a great measure to the dryness of the 
climate of the East, especially of Egypt, where most probably this 
manuscript originated. But the wonderful freshness of the ink 
is owing more to the way in which that pigment was made, and the 
absence from it of all corroding materials. This observation will not 
apply to the Codex Alexandrinus, for Mr. Cowper says that the 
nature of the ink and the great age of the manuscript have in many 
places caused the partial or almost total disappearance of the charac- 
ters; moreover, the ferruginous matter contained in the ink has 

roduced an infinite number of minute holes in the parchment.” 
Ve have always understood that ancient ink was formed of vegetable 
substances; and perhaps Mr. Cowper is incorrect in attributing these 
holes to the action of iron. Probably these injuries have resulted 
from the sojourn of the manuscript so long in Europe. The modern 
binder of this Codex has injured it more than time has, and some of 
the text is cut off at the upper inner margin and other places. The 
writing is in uncial letters, and in a light and elegant hand, thought 
by some to be that of a female. Each page contains two 
columns of text, and in the margins to the left hand the Eusebian 
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Canons are noted on the Four Gospels, as well as the larger sections 
into which they were anciently divided. At the lower corners of the 
leaves are the remains of an Arabic enumeration, much more modern 
than the text. The writing has been repeatedly retouched, both in 
ancient and modern times—sometimes by the original scribe ; fre- 
quently by, apparently, two ancient correctors; and in some 
cases by at least two modern ones. Mr. Cowper suspects that 
a few alterations have been made since the manuscript arrived 
in Europe. Its orthography is peculiar, and Mr. Cowper has 
adhered to it in his edition of the text, even when it is palpably 
erroneous, 

Such importance has attached to this manuscript, as furnishing 
important readings of the Greek Testament, that it has been a great 
object with critics to avail themselves of its resources. The Old 
Testament portion has been edited, either in whole or in part, several 
times ; but the principal publication of it is the fac-simile of Dr. Baber 
in 1819. The New Testament has been printed only once, in 1786, 
when, through the liberality of the Muserm authorities, it was given 
to the world in fac-simile, under the editorship of that excellent 
scholar, C. G. Woide. This work is in folio, with prolegomena and 
notes, and it has long been scarce and expensive. ‘* Modern students 
are mostly indebted for their knowledge of Codex A. to the various 
collators who have given to the world the result of their inquiries, the 

rincipal being Junius, Walton, Fell, Mill, Grabe, Wetstein, and 
Woide. The great mass of critics have borrowed from these, and 
some of them, among whom even Dr. Tischendorf himself must be 
included, have occasionally given as various readings errors of 
Woide’s edition.” From what we have said, it will be seen that an 
exact reprint of the Codex Alexandrinus was a desideratum ; and this 
arduous task Mr. Cowper has now gone through, and gives thelearned 
the benefit of his labours. From what we know of his perseverance, 
his learning, and his zeal for Biblical literature, and from his former 
publications, we feel sure that the volume may be taken as trust- 
worthy. He has examined the Codex itself in doubtful cases. We 
could almost have wished that the Codex had been exactly copied, 
without accents and points; but probably the volume would have 
been less generally useful in that form, and such marks of criticism can 
easily be rejected by a studious reader. On the whole we must regard 
this work as a most important ‘and valuable addition to Biblical 
literature ; and we hope the editor and publishers will receive due 
encouragement from those who can appreciate the toil and cost 
involved in such an undertaking. The printing has been executed in 
Leipsic, and it is clear and elegant, and the paper is of the best kind. 
We will conclude by giving Mr. Cowper’s observations on the 
controverted passage, 1 Tim. iii. 16: 

Although it is not our intention to enter upon a critical examination of any 
of the readings of Codex A., there is one to which we must call attention for a 
few moments. We refer, of course, to the celebrated clause in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, where we must now read, and have therefore inserted in our text, 
fcos eQavsowln x. 7. A. Three readings of this passage have been advocated. 

0 sPaveowbn, = Quod manifestatum erat, 

os ePaveowen, = Qui manifestatus erat, 

feos sPavtowbn, = Deus manifestatus erat, 
And each of these is supported by various authorities. 

The first of the above readings finds no support in our Codex, inasmuch 
as the sigma preceding sfaveowéx is perfectly conspicuous. . 

Os sPavegwén may have been the reading of the manuscript, but if so the 
evidence for it has been effectually destroyed; and we must admit that now 
at least @sos must be read. ses or, as it is written, @s, may be thus described. 
The superior line is modern, but it is impossible to say whether it overlies a 
more ancient one, because of its extent, and because it is visible on the other 
side of the vellum, which is here extremely thin. The © consists of a circle 
tolerably well defined, and by the original scribe; but the transverse line is only 
what may be called a mere shadow, as if a pen almost dry had touched it, and 
that recently. So thin is the vellum, that the shadow, as we have called it, may 
really not be a portion of the letter, and probably no human eye will be ever 
able to determine whether the transverse line was originally there; that is, 
whether the scribe wrote omicron or theta. Woide quotes authorities for the 
existence of the line, but it is possible they saw no more than we see, a mere 
shadow across the letter nearly at its centre, rather above than beneath it. This 
has been ascribed to the letter ¢ which falls underneath it on the other side of the 
leaf. Let us explain this: immediately under the two letters of which we speak, 
are vt of the words xa’ svesBuav (1 Tim. 6, 3), in inverse order of course, 
so that « comes under ¢, and ¢ under s. The perpendicular line of the ¢ is 
coincident with the centre of the curve of ¢ or C, and at the point 
of coincidence is a small hole passing through both letters, and caused by 
the corrosive power of the ink in both. The € falling under what we read as ©, 
although not absolutely coincident with it, increases the difficulty of deciding. 
The mere absence or invisibility of the cross line of the theta would not of 
itself be demonstrative, because it has disappeared in a number of cases about 
which no question ever has been or ever will be raised. It can never be 
sufficiently regretted that some comparatively modern pen has been rashly em- 
ployed upon the manuscript, and that modern fingers have been applied to it 
here with equal discredit to their owners, and the almost entire obliteration of 
a number of the letters. Certainly no fingers ought to be allowed to play upon 
these pages save perhaps those of pododaxrvdres "Has. We hope that henceforth 
there will be no more endeavours demonstrare diyito the true reading of this 
passage; and indeed that the Museum authorities will studiously resist all who 
wish to have the clause at their finger’s ends. 

In concluding our remarks on this passage, we only add, that we have, as 
candidly and as accurately as we could, described the appearance cf the place, 
and we hope no one will think it possible, either with or without a lens, to 
ascertain the truth of the matter by any inspection of the Codex. We have 
many times examined it, in order to be able to speak with confidence, and we 
do not believe that, whatever may be fancied, any trace of the two disputed 
lines will ever be recovered. Griesbach maintains that the original reading was 
We must leave 


os, and that C. and D. have been altered in a similar manner. 
the decision to others. 








Sunday. Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, considered in 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 
1860, on the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By James Avuaustvus Hessey, D.C.L., Head Master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, Preacher to the Honourable Society 
of Gray's Inn, some time Fellow of St. John’s College, and Select 
Preacher in the University. London: John Murray. 1860. 
pp. 504. 7 


HE SUBJECT OF THE BAMPTON LECTURES fo the 
year 1860 has been most happily chosen, and not less happily 
illustrated by the Head Master of eho Taylors’ School. It is a 
theme indeed that possesses great interest for all denominations of 
Christians. Not in itself too recondite for the understanding of 
ordinary readers, it is yet one which to be properly dealt with 
requires no small amount of learning and intelligence. Grave enough 
for the gravest academical audience, it intimately concerns the un- 
learned Paterfamilias, whether he attempt to keep Sunday holy by taking 
his children to church three times a day, and in the intervals between 
the services obliging them to learn by rote portions of the Scriptures, or 
whether he supplements the service of the Sunday morning by a visit 
to Hampton Court or Richmond. It will not therefore be a matter 
for surprise if Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures become familiar to a 
far larger circle of readers than those on such quasi-academical topics 
as ‘* The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its Relation to Christian 
Theology,” &c. &c., and the more so as the proper observance of 
Sunday is a point at issue even among the clergy themselves. We 
are ourselves acquainted with several most estimable clergymen 
of the Church of England who would like to see the Crystal 
Palace opened on the Lord’s Day, and would not even object 
to see their parishioners after morning service join in a game of 
cricket. A far more common type, however, is the so-called Sabba- 
tarian, who advocates an almost Judaic strictness in the observance of 
the day in question, and who—without going so far as “the dis- 
tinguished minister of the Free Kirk” (mentioned by Dr. Hessey), 
who ‘ openly avows his wish to see the interference of the police to 
prevent Sunday walks”—would nevertheless make it one of grim 
restraint and austerity. For ourselves we have always sympathised 
a good deal with the little girl who, on being asked what day she 
liked best, replied Monday, because it was the furthest off from the 
coming Sunday. Who does not know what a terrible day the 
formalist, with the best intentions, can make of the Sabbath to his 
children and dependants? The weary and repeated march to the 
church ; the Scriptural reading at home, the dull commentary on it, 
and the active catechising; to be followed by more church-going in the 
evening, more Scriptural reading, dull commentary, and catechising, 
make up the Sunday’s hard labour in too many a homestead of Scot- 
land and England too. Every one knows the grim outward aspect of 
a Scottish Sunday; but every one does not know, perhaps, that the 
number of those who do not go to any place of worship in that 
country is, according to the stern testimony of statistics, about the 
same as in England, namely, one-third of the entire population. An 
interesting letter on this topic is to be found in the appendix to Dr. 
Hessey’s volume (p. 472, &c.). Nevertheless, opposed as we are to a 
Judaic observance of Sunday, we cannot any the more hold with those 
persons whose opinions may be set down as nearly coinciding with those 
of the late Professor Baden Powell, that “special days for religious 
duties not merely argue a low state of religion, but are in their very 
nature a serious injury to religion.” Dr. Arnold did not go so far as 
this, although he believed that the establishment of the Lord’s Day 
was only intended to be a temporary re-enactment of the spirit of 
the Fourth Commandment, and was to endure no longer than men 
should require such an aid to their Christianity. 

Dr. Hessey, inhis opening lecture, gives the various views (six in 
number) that have been entertained by divines of different ages, on 
the necessity for the observance of the Sabbath, Sunday, or Lord’s 
Day. The six, by an easy process of arithmetic, may be reduced to 
two, “the Sabbatarian and Dominical set of opinions,” to use Dr. 
Hessey’s phrase. 

‘These Sabbatarians (say the Dominicals) would introduce Judaism into 
the Christian Church, revive ordinances which have long since passed away, 
impose upon consciences burthens which the Jews found too heavy to be borne, 
call acts by the name of sins which God has not so-called; in fact, against the 
advice of St. Paul, submit ‘to be judged in respect of the Sabbath days.’ We 
find fault with the assumption (unheard of in the ancient Church) that the 
Fourth Commandment is the ground of the observance of Sunday; with the 
logic which says, because God commanded aforetime that the seventh day 
should be kept holy by Jews, therefore the first day is to be kept holy by 
Christians now; and, as practical men, we find fault with the ¢ristesse and rigor 
which the Sabbatarian theory of Sunday would introduce into the cheerful dis- 
pensation of Christianity. Scotland is an instance in point.” 

“These Dominicals (thus argue the Subbatarians on the other hand) evi- 
dently cast a slur on the volume of the Old Testament; evidently set at nought 
the word of God uttered at the creation and solemnly repeated at the giving of 
the Decalogue; evidently use dishonestly a prayer which they breathe every time 
they publicly hear the Fourth Commandment; evidently substitute for a Divine 
foundation of Sunday one of mere human invention, the authority of the 
Church. Besides, as practical men, we fear that if we do not adopt and urge 
for the Lord's Day the Divine sanctions and regulations with which Scripture 
has invested and ordered the seventh day, men will gradually diminish their 
reverence for it, and eventually either throw off all restraint upon it, or, a few 
perfunctory services got through, spend the remainder of it, if not in licentious- 
ness, at least in frivolity. The Continent may furnish a warning in this matter.” 

To examine into the truth of these antagonistic opinions, ‘* whether 
either of them is entirely free from objection, or to be admitted with- 
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out qualification—whether they have any, and if so, what elements in 
common,” is the object of the volume before us. This inquiry Dr. 
Hessey conducts by laying down and illustrating a series of thirty-five 
propositions, which he considers to embrace the whole subject. The 
first three, and, in our opinion, by far the most important of these, 
we quote ; as also the twenty-third. 

That the Lord’s Day (a festival on the first day in each week in memory 
of our Lord’s resurrection) is of Divine institution and peculiarly Christian 
in its character, as being indicated in the New Testament, and having been 
acknowledged and observed by the Apostles and their immediate followers as 
distinct from the Sabbath (or Jewish festival on the seventh day in each week), 
the obligation to observe which is denied, both expressly and by implication, in 
the New Testament. 

That in the two centuries after the death of St. John, the Lord’s Day was 
never confounded with the Sabbath, but carefully distinguished from it, as an 
institution under the law of liberty, as observed on a different day and with dif- 
ferent feelings ; and, moreover, that, as a matter of fact, it was exempt from the 
severity of the provisions which had been the characteristic of the Sabbath in 
theory, or in practice, or in both. 

That after the first three centuries a new era in the history of the Lord’s 
Day commenced; tendencies towards Sabbatarianism, or confusion of the 
Christian with the Jewish institution, beginning to manifest themselves. These, 
however, were slight, until the end of the fifth century, and are traceable chiefly 
to and in the civil legislation of the period. Afterwards they developed them- 
selves more decidedly ; Sabbatarianism became at length systematised, in one 
of its phases, in the ante-Reformation Church both in England and on the Con- 
tinent by the later Schoolmen, probably in their desire to lay down exact rules 
for consciences, and under a fancied necessity of urging the precedent of Jewish 
enactments in support of Christian holydays. 

That stili, though the Lord’s Day is not to be Judaic in the way of over- 
strictness, it is not to be Judaic (in the sense in which the later Jews were often 
reproached by the Fathers fur the use of their Sabbaths) in the way of licence ; 
i.€, itis not to be a mere gala-day, as on the Continent with the Romanists, 
and, to a great extent, even with the Protestant and Reformed communions. 

Many of these propositions, indeed, run so much into one another, 
that we can at once perceive that not choice, but the necessity of 
treating his theme in a certain number of discourses, has compelled 
the Bampton lecturer to adopt the division mentioned above. 

It is of course quite impossible for us in these columns to do more 
than give the very faintest outline of Dr. Hessey’s arguments. He 
proves in his three opening lectures, to the satisfaction, we think, of 
every impartial reader, that the Lord’s Day (the first day of the week 
as distinguished from the Sabbath or seventh), is a positive ordinance 
of Scriptural and Apostolic Christianity ; that the Sabbath was not 
held to be obligatory upon the early Christians ; and that there is no 
authority whatever for the attempts that have been made from time 
to time to regulate the Lord’s Day by the exactness of the precedent 
of the Sabbath. All throughout his lectures, Dr. Hessey manfully 
protests against making that a matter of right and wrong, which is 
but a matter of expediency. It may possibly be that in the present 
condition of mankind, it would be a good thing that one day in the 
seven should, by any means short of legislation, be dedicated strictly 
to religious service ; and that we should forbear to lessen men’s ad- 
herence to the Fourth Commandment, lest they neglect the Lord's 
Day wholly. 

More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams ot, 
sings the poet; but such prayer must be voluntary—not founded on 
pious frauds, legislative enactments, or even general custom. 

It would be a curious inquiry, and not an unamusing one, if we may 
use such a word touching so grave a topic, to note the development 
of ecclesiastical Sabbatarianism— how men bound heavy burdens upon 
themselves and their fellows without profit or necessity. From the 
famous edict of Constantine to the days of that petty ecclesiastical 
despot, Tostatus Bishop of Avila, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, ‘men dressed in a little brief authority” have sought to 
make their fellow-men righteous by rule and measure, and have failed. 
Bishop Tostatus’s ordinances are amusingly minute: such, for in- 
stance, as that ‘‘a man that travels on holy days to any special shrine 
or saint commits no sin, but he commits sin if he returns home on 
those days,” &c. In 1618, when the Synod of Dort was closed, the 
English divines who attended at it recommended their High 
Mightinesses the States General to prevent the neglect of the Sunday 
in Holland “‘ by new ordinances and street placards.” Among the 
most zealous in urging this was the Bishop of Llandaff, who was asked 
how in England people were compelled to ‘keep the whole Sabbath 
as they ought.” His answer was at least an honest one, “ that in his 
country the civil magistrate set a fine or pecuniary penalty upon those 
who forbore coming to Divine service according to their duty;” 
adding the information, ‘that such fine wrought much more on the 
people than any of the most pious exhortations.” From Bishop Carl- 
ton of Llandaff to the Rev. John Cotton—who left England about 
the year 1630, that he might not be curtailed in his privilege of per- 
secuting—is no mighty step. Dr. Hessey writes: 

Here is a specimen of it, in the form of rules said to have been drawn up by 
John Cotton, a minister who had emigrated from Boston in Lincolnshire, and 
to have been intended as a draft of the laws of the colony of Massachusetts : 

““ Whoever shall profane the Lord’s Day by doing unnecessary work, by 
unnecessary travelling, or by sports and recreations, he or they whio so trans- 
gress shall forfeit forty shillings, or be publicly whipped; but if it shall appear 
to have been done presumptuously, such person or persons shall be put to death, 
or otherwise severely punisbed at the discretion of the court. 

“No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, 
except reverently to and from meeting. 

“No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave on the Sabbath-day.” 


These rules were supplemented by two others. 





No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or Fasting-day. 
If any man shall kiss his wife, or wife her husband, on the Lord’s Day, the 
party in fault shall be punished at the discretion of the magistrates. 


Dr. Hessey gives some curious information respecting the genuine- 
ness of these laws in the appendix, p. 465, &c. 

The latest imitator of Bishop Tostatus and the Rev. Mr. Cotton ‘s 
(a Jluctus in simpulo we admit) that well-meaning nobleman Lord 
Ebury, with his Sunday Beer Bill—a bill which was intended to have 
killed two birds with one stone, namely, to curtail the drinking of beer 
and send people to church or meeting-house. Satisfied, as we are, 
that Sunday is a Christian institution, there yet remains the difficult 

uestion to be answered, viz. How is this institution, ‘‘ ordained of 
God through the Apostles,” to be kept ? Asa Sabbath or a festival ? 
As either, oras both united? Are we to side with “ the distinguished 
member of the Free Kirk ” mentioned before, who would go about the 
streets and arrest all people for being wicked enough ‘o walk? Or 
rather are we to coincide with those Cambridge young gentlemen, 
whom the Hulsean Lecturer is said to have rebuked the other day 
from the University pulpit for playing cards on Sunday? Are we to 
open the Crystal Palace and British Museum with the National Sunday 
League on that day, or treat Sabbath-breakers—Sabbath-breaking 
in this instance being to look on green fields and flowers—as drunkards 
and adulterers? We do not know the name of the late Scotch Pres- 
byterian judge with whom it was a favourite saying ‘‘ that it was not 
Sabbath-breaking, but Sabbath-keeping, that was the beginning of 
almost all crime ;” but we are inclined to think that in his words lay 
the germ of no little wisdom. Of course, by ** Sabbath-keeping,” he 
meant that unnatural constraint which teaches children that to do on 
Sunday what may be innocently done on Monday is a high crime and 
misdemeanour. On the other hand, we feel certain that to convert 
the Lord’s Day into one of recreation would be a measure fraught 
with mischief. If it is to be a day of amusement, there is no possible 
reason why it should not also be, for those who choose to make it so, a 
day of work. As mankind feel at present, amusement, and even work, 
is more acceptable to most of them than the stated services of the 
Church, supplemented, and not enlivened, by lengthy, dull, and 
verbose sermons. 

Dr. Hessey touches largely on this topic; but, after all, every one’s 
conscience must be his best guide. We would only warn those 
philanthropists who are so anxiously exerting themselves to turn 
Sunday into a day of amusement, that the barrier between pleasure 
and toil may easily be thrust aside, and thus the most precious 
treasure of the Christian world—one day of rest in seven—be lost for 
ever. In this hot, feverish age too many of us already encroach upon 
those hours which should be kept sacred, if possible, from secular cares 
and concerns : 

And so it is with reference to the recreations permissible on the Lord’s Day. 
Here Scripture has given no exact directions as to what men may indulge in, or 
from what they are bound to abstain. But in Scripture are found assertions of 
the necessity of rest, and indications that the periodic rest enjoined under a 
stricter and less pliable dispensation than Christianity was compatible with a 
variety of relaxations, and that on it the poor, the uninstructed, the weak in 
mind or in body, were considered by the strong and protected by the State. So, 
a Christian State acts thus: First, it interferes as little as possible with private 
amusements on Sunday, leaving them to the conscience of the individual ; 
secondly, it gives a wise facility of air and exercise to the working classes and 
the poor, especially in crowded localities, by providing parks and similar open 
spaces; thirdly, it throws no obstacles in the way of those who, unable to find 
these indispensable requisites at home, desire to move elsewhere to find them. 
But here it pauses. It does not compel men to listen to, and virtually to approve 
of, any public declaration, like that in the ‘* Book of Sport-,” that such and such 
things are lawful or desirable; or resort to ruder ages, such as those before the 
Reformation, for mummings and miracle plays—or to over-strict countries, such as 
Scotland, for exclusively devotional pleasures—or to lax countries, such as may 
be found on the Continent, for a licence which does away with the sanctity of 
the day altogether. It does not insist that all persons shall recreate themselves 
in the same way, or lay down that every mode of relaxation, abstractedly 
lawful, shall be permissible. It considers, on the one hand, that men of different 
labours and pursuits need differences of relaxation; and on the other, that the 
following points fairly come under the State's notice: “Do such and such 
amusements make large and noisy gatherings? Do they involve unduly exten- 
sive employment of attendants? Do they offer inducements to the multitude to 
forget the religion of the day? Do they offend the reasonable scruples of the 
religious and well-affected? Are they but pretexts of affording relaxation to 
the million, while they are really attempts to improve gigantic trading specula- 
tions?” So again, it does not pronounce it to be lawful or unlawful, in the 
abstract, to contemplate works of art, or collections of natural history, or the 
like, on the Lord’s Day. But it refrains from having them then opened to the 
public. And this for various reasons, In some cases, because the plea of public 
health or necessity is not sufticiently established ; in others, because, if public 
collections are opened, it might be difficult to discover grounds on which similar 
private collections should be closed; and in others, because on the principle— 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 

a design of getting rid of the religious character of the day, uder a specious show 
of devoting it to moral and intellectual improvement, may be apprehended. In 
general, the State seems to hold that any systematic employment of the Christian 
rest, which shall intensely direct the mind of the multitude to special studies 
not religious—and that any large assemblies, not religious, or even pretending 
to be religious, then held, are an intrusion upon the character of the day, in 
which if men meet together, it is as the Body of Christ, in commemoration of 
His resurrection, and in anticipation of their own. 

In closing Dr. Hessey’s book after this necessarily most inadequate 
notice, we must express our warm admiration not only of the learning 
and industry of the writer, but also of the generous liberality which 
everywhere in these pages accompanies the expression of theories and 
suggestions—a liberality which never allows itself to scan the motives 


{ of antagonists unfairly or unkindly. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition of 1857, 
and of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition of 
1858. By Henry Youre Hinpe, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: 
Longmans. 2 vols. pp. 876. 

Travels in Canada, and through the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnetr. London: G, Man- 
waring. 2 vols. pp. 702. 

Two Years in Switzerland and Italy. By Freprika Bremer, 
Translated by Mary Howirr, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
2 vols. pp. 823. 

‘T WOULD BE DIFFICULT to overrate the geographical 
importance of Mr. Hinde’s “ Narrative” of the Canadian 

Exploring Expeditions 1857-8. An amount of information 

is here collected respecting a portion of the North American 

continent, hitherto but little known, such as cannot’ but 
have the most important effect in developing the commer- 
cial importance of that part of the world. It being thought 
desirable to asvertain whether an emigrant route were practicable 
between Lake Superior and Selkirk Settlement, and to explore the 
capabilities and resources of the vailey of the Red River and the 
Saskatchewan, these expeditions were organised, and the results are 
fully narrated in the two handsome volumes before us. Whilst the 
contents of these volumes are of a nature best calculated to arrest the 
attention of the geographer, the geologist, and the commercial settler, 
there is also so much in them that will be interesting to the general 
reader, that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few passages. 

The reader is probably already familiar with the manner in which 

these expeditions are conducted—the river navigation, the portages, 

and so on. Here, however, is a natural and charming picture of life 
in the wilderness, which brings it home to us in all its rugged but 
picturesque beauty : 

We camped at the edge of the cascade, the portage path offering the only 
even spot where our blankets could be spread. ‘The guide pointed significantly 
to the surging waters at the foot of the falls, and with a quiet smile said, 
‘better not walk much in night.” Three steps from my resting-place would 
have precipitated me into the rapid, and as a somnambulist happened to be one 
of the party, he was carefully warned not to indulge in midnight explorations. 
The noise of the cascade effectually drove sleep from my eyes, and although the 
night was really short, it seemed an interminable age. Generally my sleep 
was excellent; however hard the bed or stormy the night, yet if rain did not 
penetrate the canvas tent, I slept soundly and well, invariably awakening 
with the first streak of day. 

The dawn of morning and the early start in this rocky wilderness possess 
some characteristics peculiar to the country and the strange companions with 
whom necessity compels you to associate. Rising from a bed on the hard 
rock, which you have softened by a couple of rugs or a north blanket, and if 
time and opportunity permitted by fresh spruce or pine boughs, the aspect of 
the sky first claims and almost invariably receives attention. The morning is 
probably calm, the stars are slightly paling, cold yellow light begins to show 
itself in the east; on the river or lake rests a screen of dense fog, landwards a 
wall of forest impenetrable to the eye. Walking a step or two from the camp 
a sudden rush through the underbrush tells of a fox, mink, or marten prowling 
close by, probably attracted by the remains of last night’s meal. From the 
dying camp fires a thin column of smoke rises high above the trees, or spreads 
lakewards to join the damp misty veil which hides the quiet waters from view. 
Around the fires are silent forms like shrouded corpses stretched at full length 
on the bare rock or on spruce branches carefully arranged. These are the 
Indians; they have completely enveloped themselves in their blankets, and lie 
motionless on their backs. Beneath upturned canoes, or lying like the Indians, 
with their feet to the fire, the French voyageurs are found scattered about the 
camp; generally the servant attached to each tent stretches himself before the 
canvas door. No sound at this season of the year disturbs the silence of the 
early dawn if the night has been cold and calm. The dull music of a distant 
waterfall is sometimes heard, or its unceasing roar when camped close to it, as 
on the Rattlesnake Portage; but these are exceptional cases: in general all 
nature seems sunk in perfect repose, and the silence is almost oppressive. As 
the dawn advances, an Indian awakes, uncovers his face, sits on his haunches, 
and looks around from beneath the folds of his blanket which he has drawn 
over his head. After a few minutes have thus passed, not observing his com- 
panions show any sign of waking, or disposition to rise, he utters a low 
‘“waugh”; slowly other forms unroll themselves, sit on their haunches and 
look around in silence. Three or four minutes are allowed to pass away, when 
one of them rises and arranges the fire, adding fresh wood, and blowing the 
embers into a flame. He calls a French voyageur by name, who leaps from 
his couch, and in a low voice utters “‘ léve, lave.” Two or three of his com- 
panions quickly rise, remain for a few minutes on their knees in prayer, and 
then shout lustily “léve, messieurs, l8ve.” In another minute all is life, the 
motionless forms under the canoes, by tie camp fires, under trees, or stretched 
before the tent doors, spring to their feet. The canvas is shaken, and ten 
minutes given to dress, the tent-pins are then unloosened, and the half-dressed 
laggard rushes into the open air to escape the damp folds of the tent now 
threatening to envelope him. Meanwhile the canoes are launched, and the 
baggage stowed away. The voyageurs and travellers take their seats, a hasty 
look is thrown around to see that no stray frying-pan or hatchet is left behind, 
and the start is made. An effort to be cheerful and sprightly is soon damped 
by the mist into which we plunge, and no sound hut the measured stroke of the 
paddle greets the ear. The sun begins to glimmer above the horizon, the fog 
clears slowly away, a loon or a flock of ducks fly wildly across the bow of the 
first canoe, the Indians and voyageurs shout at the frightened birds, or imitate 





their cry with admirable accuracy, the guide stops, pipes are lit, and a cheerful 
day is begun. 


The following description of the prairie may enable some to realise 
that strange wild desert of vegetation : 


The vast ocean of level prairie which lies to the west of Red River must be 
seen in its extraordinary aspects, before it can be rightly valued and understood 
in reference to its future occupation by an energetic and civilised race, able to 
improve its vast capabilities and appreciate its marvellous beauties. It must be 
seen at sunrise, when the boundless plain suddenly flashes with rose-coloured 
light, as the first rays of the sun sparkle in the dew on the long rich grass, 
gently stirred by the unfailing morning breeze. It must be seen at noon-day, 
when refraction swells into the forms of distant hill ranges the ancient beaches 
and ridges of Lake Winnipeg, which mark its former extension; when each 
willow bush is magnified into a grove, each distant clump of aspens, not seen 
before, into wide forests, and the outline of wooded river banks, far beyond un- 
assisted vision, rise into view. It must be seen at sunset, when, just as the 
huge ball of fire is dipping below the horizon, he throws a flood of red light, 
indescribably magnificent, upon the illimitable waving green, the colours blend- 
ing and separating with the gentle roll of the long grass in the evening breeze, 
and seemingly magnified towards the horizon into the distant heaving swell of 
a parti-coloured sea. It must be seen, too, by moonlight, when the summits of 
the low green grass waves are tipped with silver, and the stars in the west dis- 
appear suddenly as they touch the earth. Tinally, it must be seen at night, 
when the distant prairies are in a blaze, thirty, fifty, or seventy miles away ; 
when the fire reaches clamps of aspen, and the forked tips of the flames, mag- 
nified by refraction, flash and quiver in the horizon, and the reflected lights from 
rolling clouds of smoke above tell of the havoc which is raging below. 


The fertility of the cultivated parts is most astonishing. Mr. Hinde 
states that at an Indian mission on the Red River he saw potatoes 
averaging ten ounces in weight. At Qu’appelle Mission he met with 
another kind of root, which we beg to recommend to the notice of 
the new Acclimatisation Society : 

We soon came up with a group of squaws and children from the Qu’appelle 
Lakes who were gathering and drying this root, which the Crees call the Mis- 
tas-coos-se-ne-na, or big grass root. The French half-breeds call it the pomme 
de prairie; the Sioux Tip-siena. It is an important article of food in these 
regions. The botanical name is Psoralea esculenta. Many bushels had been 
collected by the squaws and children, and when we came to their tents they 
were employed in peeling the roots, cutting them into shreds, and drying them in 
the sun. Isaw many roots as large as the egg of a goose, and among those 
brought with me to Canada are some of even larger dimensions. The Crees 
consume this important vegetable in various ways; they eat it uncooked, or 
they boil it, or roast it in the embers, or dry it, and crush it to powder and make 
soup of it. Large quantities are stored in buffalo skin bags for winter use. A 
sort of pudding made of the flour of the root and the mesaskatomina berry is 
very palatable, and a favourite dish among the Plain Crees. 


The terrible cold which reigns in these northern regions, is fearfully 
illustrated by the following story : 


Soon after our arrival at the Red Lake Mission we learned that the Roman 
Catholic missionary had been frozen to death two days previously, in an 
attempt to cross the ice during a snow storm, from a promontory about two 
miles away from the mission. He had been visiting a camp of Ojibways, 
who warned him of the perils of a return across the ice during the storm, and 
invited him to pass the night in their wigwams; but the missionary thought 
that he would not incur any danger of freezing during so short a traverse, 
although the thermometer indicated a temperature of 25° below zero at the 
opposite station. ae 

He was frozen within two hundred yards of the Mission House, near to 
which were a number of log houses, tenanted at the time by half-breeds and 
Indians. When the body was found on the following morning, a number of 
Indians set themselves to trace his steps from the Ojibway camp across the ice, 
a difficult undertaking, in consequence of the high wind which was blowing at 
the time having, to an inexperienced eye, obliterated all traces of his steps. 
With astonishing accuracy these wild men read the brief history of his journey, 
and related the incidents to me as we stood on the banks of Red Lake, with the 
Ojibway village and the course of the unfortunate missionary in view. 
“There,” said my dusky informant, pointing to the ice not more than half a 
mile from the houses, ‘' there he first turned his back to the wind, and there he 
knelt to pray,” the Indian suiting the action to the word, and kneeling in the 
attitude which the track showed the missionary had assumed. Now he faced 
the wind and ran against the blinding snow and pitiless storm; here he turned 
his back again; there his tracks showed how he slipped and fell, and once again 
where he knelt to pray. The marks of bis fingers were seen on the crust of 
snow lying in frozen patches on the ice. Once more he fell, rose again, knelt 
for a while, and made a last effort to push against the storm. They came at 
length to where he had fallen for the last time, and subsequently knelt with his 
hands on the ice, his head touching the snow. He was found with hands 
clasped in the attitude of prayer, his head bent upon his breast. The barking 
dogs at the Mission must have been aware that he was approaching, notwith- 
standing the gloom of evening and the drifting snow, for they bayed fiercely in 
the direction he was coming about the time he was supposed to have fallen. 
The half-breeds heard the dogs and looked out in expectation of seeing the 
missionary approach, but as the dogs soon ceased to bark they thought it was a 
false alarm, and did not go to meet and assist him. ; ‘ 

It was painfully interesting to watch the Indians relate the narrative of this 
short but terrible journey from the information they had gathered on the almost 
trackless ice and snow. The imitation of the actions and motions of the poor 
missionary, his attitude of prayer, his drooping head touching the cold ice, 
his backward wanderings, were all so faithfully represented, so true to nature, 
that the reality seemed to be occurring before me, rather than the solemn 
mimicry of a savage. 

These volumes are plentifully furnished with maps, engravings, and 
illustrations in chromo-xylograph, and altogether possess a high 
value and interest as contributions to geographical science. __ 

Mr. Hinde’s narrative tells of the wilderness, and Herr Kohl’s of 
the city. Whether Mrs. Percy Sinnett’s translation of this German 
gentleman's travels is likely to become popular, is a problem the 
solution of which must be left to time. For our part, we should have 
thought that they were not far enough above the average to bear 
transplanting from one language to another ; and after going through 
them, we fail to discover anything sufficiently removed from common- 
place, to attract the English reader. Herr Kohl is a German, who 
has already favoured the world with his impressions of Austria and 
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Russia ; he dwells upon every little detail with German minuteness, and 
indulges in his habit of making mountains out of mole-hills, which not 
unfrequently has a tendency to be wearisome. Among his early ex- 
periences of American railways, Herr Kohl meets with forcible evi- 
dence of the extraordinary privileges of the fair sex in the United 
States. The lund over which the “ ge-lo-ri-ous bird-o’-freedom” 
waves his wings is notoriously a paradise for the ladies, and the poor 
German seems most ungallantly inclined to complain of the fact. 


Soon after we left Middleburgh, four young pairs entered the carriage, 
appearing to form a merry party, and all eight consequently desiring to sit 
together. The young men in the name of their ladies drove out me and the two 
other men near me, and we willingly resigned our places—indeed, according to 
the privileges of ladies here, we could not do otherwise. But there was a poor 
fellow coming probably from the West, and evidently ill of a fever. He was not 
in quite so gay a mood as these squires of dames on the contrary, he looked very 
wretched and dejected. He had arranged his seat so as to make himself 
tolerably comfortable, and, to my great satisfaction, had at length fallen into a 
quiet refreshing sleep. I was in hopes that when the gay ladies noticed his 
illness they would respect his sleep, and they did for a moment seem inclined to 
do so, and looked hesitatingly at him; but when it appeared that they could 
find no other places they liked so well, one of the gentlemen unmercifu!ly shook 
up the poor sick man and pointed to his pretty lady. The poor fellow started 
as if he had seen something frightful, bundled up his things as fast as he could, 
and moved off to find another place. It does appear to me that American ladies 
are rather tyrannical in the assertion of their rights. The sick man was not 
very likely in his feverish state to win again the sleep from which he had been 
wr awakened, especially amidst the jokes and laughter of the privileged 
adies. , 


The following observations of Herr Kohl upon American aristocracy 
are not without truth: 


These self-made men are made much of in America. I have read passages 
of native authors in which such incense is offered up to them as we hardly offer 
in Europe to princes themselves. I might instance the description which a 
reverend American somebody gives of the pleasure-trip to Europe made by a 
merchant of the name of Van der Bilt. How he exalts to heaven his hero, his 
“merchant prince!” In New York one hears to satiety of ‘‘ merchant princes.” 
Even the hotel-keepers are held up as ‘citizen princes,” and exalted into a 
species of nobles. I could quote from a book which I have often had in my 
hands, in which, speaking of certain millionaire innkeepers, it is said that they 
exercised in this or that hotel ‘the most noble hospitality ” towards thousands 
of travellers. In what the nobility of this well-paid hospitality consists one 
does not readily see. The same book exalts equally to the rank of nobility all 
trades by which much money may be made. The hatter’s trade, for instance, 
and the pepper-corn trade are entitled “most noble trades.” This style of 
speakir y struck me as not only very repulsive, but particularly anti-republican. 
I could not perceive in what the great merit of these self-made men consisted ; 
could it be called meritorious to have larger powers of acquisitiveness, of snatch- 
ing and holding fast? I grant it as quite right that they should exercise these 
powers and enjoy their fruit ; but why they should be exalted to the skies for 
so doing I can no more see than why an English lord should be admired for 
condescending to inherit the position of his ancestors with all its advantages. 
Yet, though I cannot fall down and worship the “ princeliness”’ of these self- 
made men, or the nobility of their trades, I grant them clear heads and healthy 
knowledge of the world; often also a benevolent use of their riches. I confess 
that the more personal intercourse I have had with this class of men the better 
I have liked them, and this in spite of the disgust excited by the obtrusive 
adulation of their satellites. I was reminded of the saying often heard amongst 
Russian peasants, ‘‘ The master himself is good, but beware of the bailiffs!” 


With the following testimony as to the relative popularity of | 


foreigners in the States, we conclude our extracts from Herr Kohl. 


“Do you like the Germans ?” 

“Yes, col’d people like the Germans, There’s no deception with them; 
there’s only one nation that col’d people don’t like, that’s the Irish !” 

_ Poor Paddy! he is the worst used of all! Even the negro has a fling at 
him. Only the day before I had been talking with a Yankee on the same sub- 
ject, and he had given utterance to the same feeling, almost in the same words. 
“] can stand the Scotch, the English, the Germans; there’s only one nation I 
can’t stand, and that’s the Irish!” and I remembered how the French in Canada 
had often assured me so too. There wanders no foreigner in America who is so 
universally repudiated, and I began to understand the growth and strength of 
that powerful opponent to Irish Catholicism, the Know-Nothing party, which 
numbers in its ranks English, Scotch, French, and Germans. It is only just to 
add, however, that all voices are equally unanimous in praising the Irishman 
for the facility he manifests of casting off the original Paddy and becoming a 
good American, without losing his warm heart and other good Irish qualities, so 
that many excellent and distinguished men arise from the second generation of 
these descendants of Erin. 

The writings of Frederika Bremer are always welcome, and all the 
more so when they come interpreted to us by such a kindred intellect 
as that of Mary Howitt. Always pleasant, gentle, intelligent, bene- 
volent in judgment, delicate in expression, Frederika Bremer is a 
genuine type of the purely feminine mind, and these volumes are filled 
with ¢raits illustrating the best qualities of her nature. He jour- 
neyings here are in Switzerland and Italy, and, with the exception of 
an almost romantic little love-episode about a very wayward young 
lady, whom she terms her “Summer Daughter,” and a capital fellow 
—a banker, upon whom she bestows the sobriquet of Hercules, they 
are filled with her observations upon the scenery and people she 
meets with. 

Whilst we accord to Frederika Bremer the fullest possible licence 
for the exercise of her excessive sensibility, it must be admitted that 
occasionally (especially in her Swiss experiences) she trenches hard 
upon the bounds which separate the pathetic from the ridiculous. Her 
first view of the Alps makes her weep : 

Why do my tears flow so fast? Why do 1 continue to weep as though my 
tears could not be stayed, whilst I contemplate the imagery in the clouds and 
listen to the notes of the music, notes in wonderful, deep harmony with it? No, 
It is not grief nor suffering; it is surprise, pensive joy, grateful, inexpressible 
feelings ; it is a powerful presentiment which calls them forth, in unison with 
this spectacle and those melodies! Like half-illumined Alpine peaks, like pro- 
phetic glances, they shine forth from the depths of my soul! 








This is all very fine; but our enthusiasm is a little damped on 
turning the page, where we find that all this mental excitement was 
calmed with—what think ye ?—*‘ a Vanilla ice!” 

Let us turn, however, to the many charming beauties with which 
these volumes abound. Here, for example, is a delightful account of 
the origin of that most praiseworthy of all religious orders, Les Petites 
Seurs des Pauvres—a touching institution : 

In a little seaport town of France lived some years ago a good clergyman, 
who had sympathy with old seamen, and the widows of such, who, feeble and 
decrepit, obtained a wretched livelihood by begging, and, so doing, fel! into 
still deeper misery both of soul and body. He communicated his feelings to two 
young girls, who, both orphans, maintained themselves by the labour of their 
hands, and prevailed upon them to adopt these poor, neglected old people—first 
one, then two, then several of the most forlorn. The blessing of God rested 
upon their work. The old people rewarded their young benefactors by a re- 
newed life, as it were, both of soul and body, as well as by the most heartfelt 
gratitude. A larger room was obliged to be hired for the old people, who placed 
themselves under the protection of the young. 

The next step which the good pastor induced his young disciples to take 
was, to go out themselves and beg for the old, from the fear that if these re- 
turned to their former life of beggary they might relapse into their former life 
of sin, This step was the most difficult of all to the young girls. But they 
took even this courageously, when they were convinced of its necessity to com- 
plete the good work. They went with a basket on their arms from door to door. 
They had to encounter at first hard language and petty ridicule; but when they 
endured all with great patience, and continued to persevere in the spirit of self- 
sacrificing love, the derision was changed into admiration, the hard language 
into gifts, and a more and more liberal feeling awakened towards the object of 
their labours, 

The good clergyman now began to extend the sphere of his labours. The 
number of “the little sisters” had, in the mean time, increased, and he sent them 
into various of the French towns—Rouen, Toulon, Lyons, Paris. They went by 
twos or fours, and always began by hiring a couple of poor rooms, and pur- 
chasing some bedding; they ten went into the streets and lanes, and gathered 
together the most miserable and neglected old people, after which they went 
forth to beg forthem. In almost every case their experience was the same: 
first, derision, scorn, and opprobrium—then attention, admiration, and the most 
cheerful assistance. The huckster-women in the markets considered it as a 
right that “the little sisters” who were out collecting should come to their 
stands, and if they passed without so doing felt themselves ill-used. In many 
large houses and hotels “ the little sisters ” were ordered to call on certain days 
in the week, to receive such provision as had been put aside for their old pro- 
tégés. And the number of these, and the excellent places for their reception, 
increased everywhere; so also did the number of “the little sisters.” And 
there was need. The first had already broken down under the diseases which 
they had contracted in their life of fatigue and self-sacrifice. And the lives of 
“ the little sisters ” had unremitting and great trials. 

At Turin, Frederika Bremer had an interview with Count Cavour. 
She has a better opinion of that statesman than Mr. Mason Jones has, 
as the following account of her interview will testify. 

To my inquiries regarding Piedmont, and his views of its future, he replied so 
simply, so candidly and kindly, that it gave me great pleasure. It seems to methat 
with entire clearness 2nd security he will conduct Piedmont upon a path from 
whence it cannot turn back, and that he is not afraid of making pecuniary sacri- 
fices for this cause. 

‘‘ Piedmont,” said he, ‘‘has long been like a vessel which, having run too 
close to the rocks, is prevented by that means from having the wind in her sails, 
and this impediment must be removed.” 

One of the means, therefore, which Cavour mentioned for thi 
the gigantic work now commenced—the tunnelling of Mont Ce 
open a speedy communication between Piedmont and the social culture and 
social life of the most developed cities of Europe. He presented me with a 
work on this undertaking. When I expressed my anticipations for the rest of 
Italy, from Piedmont’s advance on the path of freedom, he assented thereto, but 
he expressed himself as a wary general, and did not say mucb. 

I asked him what would be the eonsequence in Piedmont of the Chambers’ 
rejection of the measures of the ministry. Ree ee 

“Then,” replied he, ‘it must go out. But,” added he, as if half in thought, 
placing at the same time a letter-case straight on the table, “ even if the ministry 
should be compelled to resign—from one cause or another—still it is my con- 
viction that the present system would stand firm, and that the new ministry 
could not avoid carrying it out.” 

The manner and the tone in which these words were spoken convinced me 
that in them Cavcur expressed his innermost thought. The principles for which 
he laboured were the important things, not bis own position. 

When I told him that I had not seen any statesman who appeared so easily 
to bear the burden of state’s life, he smiled as he replied : ’ 

“ Oh, it only appears so; but behind, in the depth, are many cares, and it is 
not so easy to keep alight the sacred fire (/e feu sacré).” ; 

And yet the appearance is not here deceptive. Cavour, according to what 
I heard from more than one of his friends, bears his post with comparative 
ease, important and difficult as it is at this time, as president of the council 
of Piedmont, and as the foremost leader of its destiny. The fact is that 
he is possessed of a statesman nature, and executes his business as Mozart exe- 
cuted his symphonies or fugues, Raphael his pictures, without racking his 
brains, or with much difficulty of any kind. He is in his realm a genius and 
an artist as they. But I will now bring my conversation with him to a close, 
or rather my recollections of it. ; 

At parting I seriously impressed it upon him to bring about more just laws 
for the women of Piedmont, who, as regards the right of inheritance, now stand 
a long way behind themen. M. de Cavour laughed half-waggishly, as at an 
expression called forth by a certain esprit de corps; but he spoke afterwards 
seriously of the difficulties which, in particular amongst an agricultural popula- 
tion, stood in the way of an equal right of inheritance, difficulties which it 
rather surprised me to hear allowed by a great statesman. It pleased me like- 
wise when he added, with the accent of conviction, “In any case, equal right 
of inheritance will become law, sooner or later, amongst us. It exists in the 
spirit and tendency of all our legislation, and besides—it is right.” : 

Those were words which it did me good to hear from a statesman legislator. 
I left Cavour with an extremely refreshing sense of bis words and whole 
character. ‘ 

“ Quelle jolie physiognomie !” exclaimed I, involuntarily, to M. Melegari, as 
I left the Minister’s apartment, whilst I recalled my own preconceptions before 
I entered it. f : , 

“ N'est-ce pas ?” replied he; and we added, as in emulation, “ Que de finesse ! 
que de clarté, que de fraicheur, que de fermeté !” 
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Of Victor Emmanuel and his family she also entertains a good 
impression : 

Victor Emmanuel is at this time one of the most popular and beloved of 
the European monarchs, Te is faithful to his word, brave, good-humoured, 
beloved by his people, and is evidently faithful to the statutes of the constitu- 
tion. His portrait represents him as a bon-vivant, and perhaps it does not do 
him injustice. It is said that he expresses his surprise at his father having so 
long delayed to give Piedmont its constitution. For his part, he finds it “in 
the highest degree comfortable and convenient to be a constitutional monarch. 
He need not hold himself responsible for that which goes forward in the state, 
as it all belongs to the ministers.” 

It is said that of the King’s three sons the eldest is a remarkably gifted and 
promising youth. The eldest of the daughters, the Princess Clotilde, now 
thirteen, is said to resemble her heavenly mother. 


This angelic princess it was who very shortly afterwards was 
bestowed upon the most sensual and revolting of the Bonaparte family, 
the dissipated and not very heroic Plon-Plon. 

Another highly interesting interview described in these volumes is 
our autboress’s audience with the Pope. Being desirous of ascertain- 
ing the opinion of Pius the Ninth upon the spiritual state of those 
who are not within the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, she 
interrogated him on that head: 


The portraits of the Pope are in general like him; but his full, short, and 
broad countenance has, when seen more nearly, less expression of kindness, and 
considerably more of self-will and temper, than the portraits exhibit. The glance 
of the blue eye is lively but not profound, and is deficient in earnestness. The 
complexion and physique generally indicate the best of health, a good appetite 
—and a good cook. 

The Pope cast his eye on a written paper which he held in his hand; and, 
having inquired about my country and place of residence, added, “* You have 
written somewhat ?” 

Myself-—Yes, your Holiness; novels of domestic life, more properly descrip- 
tions of life, but in the form of novels. 

The Pope.—But you are a Catholic ? 

Myself-—No, your Holiness, not a Roman Catholic. 

The Pope.—Then you must become one. There is no completeness or con- 
sequence out of the Catholic Church, 

Myself.—Permit me, your Holiness, to ask a question ? 

The Pope.—Yes ; ask it! 

Myself.—I love with my whole heart our Lord and master, Jesus Christ. I 
believe in His divinity ; in His redeeming eiticacy for me and the whole world ; 
I will alone obey and serve Him. Will your Holiness not acknowledge me a3 a 
Christian ? 

The Pope.—For a Christian! Most certainly! But—— 

Muyself—And as a member of the Church of Christ ? 

The Pope.—Ye—s, in a certain sense; but—but, then, people must acknow- 
ledge as true everything which this Church says and enjoins. You ought not, 
in the mean time, to believe that the Pope sends to hell all who do not acknow- 
ledge the infallibility of the Catholic Church. No, I believe that many persons 
of other creeds may be saved by living according to the truth which they 
acknowledge. I believe so, most certainly. 

Mysel7-—It delights me infinitely to hear this from your Holiness. Because 
I have cherished the hope of finding in your Holiness a more righteous judge 
as regards these questions than in many other Catholics, who say, ‘* You are not 
a Christian; you cannot be saved, if you do not, in all respects, believe as we 
and our Church do.” 

Tie Pope.—In this they are wrong. But you see, my daughter, people 
should be able to give an account of their Christian beliet—not believe alone in 
generals, but believe in the separate parts of a doctrine. It is already some- 
thing to believe in the second person of the Godhead, and in His incarnation ; 
but it is necessary also to believe in the institution which He founded on earth, 
otherwise there can be no reality, no faith in Him. And people must believe in 
the Pope. The Pope is Christ’s representative on earth. In Sweden people do 
not believe on Christ and His Church. In Sweden the extremest intolerance 
exists towards those who think differently to themselves. The king there 
8 twice endeavoured to introduce religious freedom, but they would not 

ave it! 

Myself.—I know it, your Holiness; but Sweden in former times suffered 
from Catholics in the country, and old Jaws still remain unrepealed in conse- 
quence. But it will not long be so, I hope. My countrymen will learn to have 
confidence in the power of truth and of Christianity. 

The Pope.—Your reigning Queen is Catholic. 

Myself-—Yes, your Holiness, and the noblest of women, an example to her 
sex, an ornament to the throne! 

The J’ope.—All Christian princes and people ought to believe on the Pope 
and obey him. Their not doing so arises from pure pride and a worldly mind. 
Hence state-churches have arisen. The Emperor of Russia will not acknow- 
ledge the Pope, because he wishes to be Pope himself. (Queen Victoria will not 
acknowledge the Pope, because she herself will be Popess ; and so it is in every 
country where there is a state-church. Belief in the Pope, as the bead of the 
Christian Church, is the only rational and consequent thing; it is that alone 
which leads to unity and clearness. The Church is an organisation—a repre- 
sentative monarchy, with its supreme head—a spiritual State. If in a State 
people will not obey the supreme head, then there can be neither clearness nor 
order—everything becomes confusion. 


The impressions which Frederika Bremer derived at Naples do not 
accord very exactly with those which are commonly entertained. She 
speaks of the King as somewhat popular in his dominions, but of the 
people she gives a very poor account - 

The population of Naples produces really a sorrowful and repulsive impres- 
sion. In Rome the people stand about idle or in the streets ; here they lie like 
dogs, when they are not bawling or fighting, especially the half or wholly 
naked boys, They are like savages. The countenances are in general ex- 
tremely unpleasant, the lower part of the face projecting; the mouth large, 
with bad teeth, or gaps between them. The beautiful human type which you 
see in the higher class of Italians and in Rome is not found here, still less the 
Roman bearing and dignity. One seems to behold a lower race of humanity, 
which acknowledges no worth but that of carlini and grani. The eyes, how- 
ever, are often beautiful, remarkably bright, but they readily acquire a savage 
expression. There is something of Vesuvius and Masaniello in every one of 
these Neapolitan street figures, and they are only kept in check by the fear of 
the bayonet. But whose fault is it? Out of a population of four hundred 
thousand, Naples is said to have forty thousand lazzaroni, or men who live 
from day to day like the sparrows or the flies, without any decided work or 
object in life. And whilst the King lives in delicacy at his pleasure palace at 











Gaéta, and the priests in Naples drive about in their carriages, or sit at the 
cafés, drinking and smoking, the children lie naked about the streets, even at 
night. The priests here have a much worse and more worldly physiognomy 
than in Rome, and they seem never to think about exhibiting themselves in 
their spiritual character. One cannot avoid the disagreeable impression that 
the people here actually Jack all spiritual food, all means of elevation both 
of soul and body; and that they are purposely kept in this brutish condition, 
that they may the better be governed by—sheer force. 


Mrs. Howitt has performed the work of translation so well, that the 
book reads like an original version. 








FICTION. 

Old Friends and New Acquaintances. By Anes Strickianp. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

N ALEFACTORS are a very useful, if troublesome, body of persons, 
Be and we do not think that they receive the consideration to 
which they are entitled from many to whom they are a source of 
revenue. A monument to murderers, adulterers, and others of the 
more exciting class of criminals, is the least that can be expected in 
this age of testimonials and memorials, from ministers of justice, 
governors and chaplains of gaols, policemen, hangmen, dramatists, 
novelists, and story-tellers (in a good sense), all of whom directly or 
indirectly depend for their daily bread upon the detected or undetected 
malefactor. It is true that the malefactor has the advantage of the 


pauper in general treatment, in his diet, his lodging, and his divinity 
lectures ; but that is no more than he has a right to expect who would 
rather risk his life and liberty in a gallant struggle for what doesn’t 
belong to him, than be eyed over by Bumble and associate with 
degraded spirits who haven't the heart to appropriate another’s pro- 
perty. But when we consider how dreary would be life, how dull would 
be conversation, and how uninteresting the paper, the play, and 
the novel, if all men kept the Ten Commandments, or even five of them, 
we cannot but feel that the malefactor on a grand and uncompromising 
scale is a (perhaps involuntary) philanthropist, and deserves some 
public acknowledgment, of a more lasting character than that which is 
accorded him in the precincts of Horsemonger-iane, from those who 
batten upon his crimes. ‘To the dramatist he is as necessary as the 
staff of life; to the novelist he is a mine of Golconda; and the simple 
story-teller cannot go on long without him. Even Miss Strickland has 
recourse to him so soon as she has elaborated four stories. Peculiar 
as are the inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk (in Miss Strickland’s 
opinion), quaint as is their dialect, and queer as is their idiom, she 
finds all that sort of thing is soon exhausted, and falls back upon the 
never-failing resource of crime. Readers get tired of humdrum life ; 
they thirst for blood, if only a spoonful ; they look for a fillip to keep 
them awake; even a hint at fornication is better than nothing. Of 
the nine stories of humble life in the Eastern counties, which Miss 
Strickland, deserting for a while the society of queens and escaping for 
a while from the etiquette of courts, has condescended to write for the 
amusement of readers, the first is a very short and not very humorous, 
though of course well-written, account of the miseries experienced by 
a luckless gentleman who chose Michaelmas week, old style, for 
accepting a general invitation to visit some friends in the 
Eastern counties, For Michaelmas week, O.S., as many of 
our readers doubtless are aware, is a time ** devoted to sweeping, 
scrubbing, and whitewashing,” and to the hiring of new and part- 
ing with old servants. Ihe second story is entitled ‘ The 
Family Ghost.” It is a very harmless old ghost; it came and went 
on its own account, without any medium or knocking on the table, or 
trouble of any description; it wrote neither backwards nor forwards, 
and consequently displayed no deficiencies in spelling ; and, instead ot 
playing an accordion suspiciously under the table, took snuff openly, 
like a dirty, perhaps, but honest old gentleman. “The Child of 
Doubtful Parish” is the name of the third story, and therein we read 
what at first raised a feeling of envy within us when we observed the 
partiality with which pretty Miss Betsy Laws, the daughter of the 
master of Scrapeton Workhouse, regarded the “ Child of Doubtful 
Parish ;” but the envy subsided after ** the Child ” was apprenticed to 
a brutal farmer who thrashed him with a horsewhip; however, it 
revived upon our discovering that “the Child,” who very soon 
enlisted, became ultimately a colonel, and married Betsy Laws: though 
we think the gallant Colonel was hardly justified in ‘* bursting into 
her lowly dwelling one day, without the ceremony of a single tap to 
intimate his desire of admittance, and clasping her fervently to his 


bosom ;” it might have been inconvenient, and have led to violent 
hysterics. ‘The Man who carried his own Bundle,” who is snubbed 


in consequence in a “ demi-semi-fashionable bathing-town,” and who 
turns out, of course, to be a lord, is the theme of the fourth story. 
From it we extract the following anecdote, which may be new to 
some : 


Much annoyed at the amount and long standing of sundry bills, which he 
supposed had already been discharged, Lord A——- B-—— determined 
to give his orders and pay his household accounts himself, for the time to come. 
Accordingly, one Monday morning he put money in his purse, and as it 
was a wet day, arrayed himself in his pepper-and-salt suit, and went his 
rounds to butcher, baker, poulterer, fishmonger, grocer, greengrocer, and 
fruiterer. He had only recently removed to that neighbourhood, so his person 
was unknown to his tradespeople, and his dress was considered strange , but on 
announcing to the butcher, to whom he went first, that he had come to settle 
Lord A—— B——’s account for the week, and producing the notes and money, 
he was overwhelmed with civility, and invited to walk in and take a cordial to 
prevent his sufering from the wet morning. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Bull, but I would rather be excused,” replied his Lordship, 
‘J do not drink so early in the day.” 

“ Any other time that would be more agreeable, sir, I should be charmed to 
see you,” rejoined the butcher; “I hope you like your place. New butler, I 


presume y : : : f 
“ Yes, for want of a better,” said Lord A —- B——, touching his hat with 


audacious mock humility. 
‘« My dear sir, I hope we shall be good friends,” frankly extending his hand. 
His Lordship gave his mechanically, and found himself the gainer of half a 
sovereign that was pressed into his palm, with an insinuating smile and a 


knowing wink. 

‘“* Hey, what is this for? ” asked Lord A—— B——, offering to return it. 

‘My dear fellow, it is really more than I can afford on this week's order; 
five per cent discount on ready money is the custom of the trade, as you are 
aware, so that it really should have been only a crown; but as it is the first time 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you in my shop, there is something for your 
good will, and I hope you will make the orders larger this week.” d 

* Ave, aye, I understand you now,” said Lord A—— B ; pocketing the 
gold with a droll look. 

By every tradesman whose account he settled that morning, he was asked if 
he was Lord A—— B-——’s new butler, and, on his replying in the affirmative, 
offered the customary gratuity. He received all the fees that were tendered, 
and on his return home his purse was so heavy, that he often declared “ it was 
the most profitable morning’s work he had ever performed ; that it had taught 
him a lesson, witha], that would make him a wiser and a richer man for the 
rest of his life.” 

In the fifth story, of which the title is “ Marianne Moore,” Miss 
Strickland has, as we have said, drawn upon the long-suffering body 
of malefactors for a character. This is the longest and the most 
ambitious of the stories, and will be read with much interest by many 
persons. A majestic-looking lady, without any marriage ring, but 
with a little boy who calls her aunt, and thereby, such is the per- 
versity of human nature, immediately causes a suspicion that she isn’t, 
though there seems to be no reason why one boy shouldn’t have an 
aunt as well as another, is the heroine—Marianne Moore. The boy 
grows up a very sad scamp, notwithstanding a sort of Scriptural 
phraseology, which he appears to have caught of his aunt, whose con- 
versation is like a page of Cruden’s Concordance, and eventually 
commits a murder. However, he escapes hanging, by falling ill and 
dying a natural death ; and so poor ** Marianne Moore ” is spared this 
crowning dishonour. There are in this story some striking situations, 
which, if not new, are always telling, particularly when the pen is 
wielded by so experienced a writer as Miss Strickland. We cannot 
but think, however, that her long sojourn in the realms of queens and 
princesses has a tendency to make her put rather more grandiose 
expressions into the mouths of her characters than their position war- 
rants, and invest her creations with a majesty not their own: it is 
hard to conceive that a lady in humble circumstances, however tra- 
gically inclined by nature, would address her domestic servant in this 
strain : 

“ Woman! ” said Marianne, sternly, turning to Hester, “‘ what art thou, that 
thus thou should’st presume to stand between the sinner and his God? Art 
thou without offence in the sight of Him who requireth truth in the inward 
parts, and who hath said ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ that thus thou 
should’st dare to limit His grace, and drive a fellow-worm to despair with bitter 
words ?” 

She would most likely say, “ Hester, hold your tongue directly ;” 
and would eschew the second person singular. It is to be regretted, 
moreover, that Miss Strickland, if she felt called upon to quote a little 
Shakespeare, should not have taken care that it should be correct. 
At page 114 we find: 

Be thon as pure as snow, and chaste as ice, 

Thou shalt not ‘scape from calumny ; 
as if calumny were a model prison, from which one would escape by a 
rope-ladder. The words occur in an unmetrical dialogue between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, and run thus: ‘Be thou as chaste as ice, as 
pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” Of the remaining 
stories we were most pleased with the ‘* Marquis and the Mole- 
catcher”—indeed, we consider it the best of the collection: there is 
more humour, more pathos, and more genuine Suffolk talk therein, 
than in all the rest together; and we beg to express our sincere 
sympathy with Billy Baldry, the Mole-catcher. 











Andersen’s Tales for Children. Translated by ALFRED WEnNERT. With 
105 illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. (Bell and 
Daldy. pp. 311.)—A more welcome volume than this, as a present to 
our young friends at Christmas, it would be difficult to imagine. Who is 
a greater favourite with them than Hans Christian Andersen ? Who 
understands so well the profound simplicity of the child’s nature? Who 
can find so deftly the short cut to its heart of hearts? The tales are 
well translated into clear and graceful English by Mr. Wehnert, and 
author, translator, illustrators, publishers, printers, and binders have all 
done their work admirably towards the production of a very handsome 
and agreeable volume. 

The Carewes: a Tale of the Civil Wars. By Mary Gituies. With 
Twenty-four Illustrations by Birket Foster. (W. Kent and Co. pp. 300.) 
—This well-written little tale is intended to illustrate the manner of life 
in England during the reign of Charles I. and the beginning of the 
troubles between that monarch and his Parliament. The Carewes, of 
Crewhurst, are a fine specimen of the landed gentry of the time, and their 
mode of life is made the vehicle for a great deal of ingenious and artistic 
illustration of manners and customs. The characters of the two brothers 
are well drawn, and the entire construction of the tale is highly creditable 
to its authoress, The illustrations, by Mr. Birket Foster, are well drawn. 

Ayatha: a Fanciful Flight for a Gusty Night. By Guorce Harse. 
(Harrison. pp. 191.)—Printed on the best and the richest of tinted paper, 
with handsome illustrations on steel and wood by Mr. Hablot K. Browne, 
and right royally bound in green and gold, Mr. Halse’s book comes as 
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Christmas books should come. “Agatha” is a kind of rhapsody about 
the wedding-ring. The author's little girl asks her mama some questions 
about her wedding-ring, whether she ever takes it off, and so forth. Mama 
gives no very direct answer; but presently Papa discovers that there is a 
superstitious feeling attached tothe ring, which islooked upon as a charmed 
ring. “ Agatha” is in prose and verse. It opens with “ A Fanciful Flight 
for a Gusty Night,” and a chorus of spirits around “the Minster Belfry,” 
something in the “ Walpurgis-Nacht” fashion. Prose is alternated with 
the poetry; but the moral of the whole is the sacredness, the spiritualism, 
of the ring. It is a pretty book in every sense of the word, both 
from the artistic and the literary point of view, and may be recom- 
mended. 

The Chronicles of the Crutch. By Buancuarp Jerrorp, Author of the 
“ Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold,” “Imperial Paris,” &c. (William 
Tinsley. 1860. pp. 264.)—This little volume, which is chiefly a reprint 
from the Household Words, lets us into the secret of the authorship of 
some well-written papers published in that pleasant periodical. Mr. 
Jerrold showing up a bubble company or describing that nautical philo- 
sopher Dr. Scoresby measuring the waves on a stormy day in the Atlantic, 
is a very different personage from the dull commentator on divinity of 
that ilk. One of the most amusing essays ever written for the Household 
Words is certainly that by Mr. Jerrold, yclept “Science at Sea.” It is 
founded on a paper read by Mr. J. Atkinson before the British Asso- 
ciation at one of its meetings, in which that gentleman declares the chief 
reason of sickness to be because one’s motions on board a ship are invo- 
luntary. Only make your motions voluntary, says that savant, and adieu 
to that terrible malady, sea-sickness. The somewhat quaint title of the 
book has been borrowed from the idea (first adopted by the Household 
Words gentlemen, we believe, by Mr. Wilkie Collins) of weaving uncon- 
nected stories together by making the members of a company or brothier- 
hood each narrate a tale in turn. More pleasant reading for these merry 
Christmas times will not easily be found than Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
modest and intelligent little work. 

The Autobiography of Frank, the Happiest Little Dog that ever lived. 
By the Author of “The Gipsy’s Daughter.” (Darton and Co. pp. 263.) 
—An amusing little book for young people, being the autobiography of 
Frank, a fine specimen of the Skye terrier, whose hairy portrait adorns 
the frontispiece. Frank is evidently a good-tempered fellow, who takes 
all his adventures, be they good or bad, with a good-doggie air which is 
quite delightful, and he fully deserves the favour with which he appears 
to have been received by all with whom he came into contact. 

The Datrymples; or, Long Credit and Long Cloth. (Saunders, Otley, 
and Co. pp. 224.)—The moral of this story is “Pay your bills; ” and 
the incidents tend to show to what straits poor needlewomen are driven 
by the neglect of this maxim by fashionable people. 

Parliament in the Play-room. By A. L.O. E. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
pp. 168.) —The lady whoaffects these somewhat eccentric initials is already 
too well known as a writer of capital children’s books to need much 
introduction here. The present little volume is an amusing account of a 
play-room game, in which the little people and their governess play the 
parts of the Queen and her Parliament. The parts are well sustained, and 
the whole serves to show how much amusement and instruction may be 
extracted out of the simplest materials. 

Voices of Christmas: a Tale. By Lours Sanp. (Masters. pp. 
102.)\—A_ pretty little tale, illustrating those lessons of piety and 
charity of which the season is so suggestive. 

Mists and Shadows. By Gtorce E. Sarcent. (H. J. Tresidder. 
pp. 167.)—Another charming, well-written little tale, to which the author 
has prefixed a preface, giving a history of his literary career, and replying 
to a critic who has charged him with being a young man, and who advises 
him to correct his style by the model of a well-known writer. 

Whispering Voicesof the Yule. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 110.)— 
A collection of seasonable little tales, gracefully written, and excellent in 
moral, forming altogether a very welcome little Christmas book for 
little children. 

We have also received: a new edition of Burford Cottage and its Robin- Red- 
Breast. Edited by Mrs. VaLtextine. (W. Tegg.)——TZhe Magnet Stories 
(collected into a volume). (Groombridge.)——Tales from Blackwood. 
Part. XI. (William Blackwood and Sons.) The Tiger-slayer: a Tale 
of the Indian Desert. By Gustave Aimard. (Ward and Lock.) 








POETRY. 
Profitable Meditations: a Poem written by John Bunyan whilst confined 
in Bedford Jail. Now first reprinted from a unique copy dis- 
covered by the Publisher; and edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Georce Orror. London: John Camden Hotten. 
1860. pp. 47. 
rFYHE EDITOR'S TASK in preparing this little work for the 
press has, so far as we can discover, been confined to the display 
of an exceedingly small amount of learning and a good deal of sour 
puritanical bigotry. Mr. Offor has appended exactly twenty-one 
short notes to these ‘‘ Profitable Meditations,” inclusive of two which 
tell us that certain verses are omitted in the original. The other 
explanatory notes give us such useful information as that ‘ for aye” 
means “ for ever—obsolete ” (this is twice repeated, pp. 17 and 22) ; 
that ‘“‘ eke” means ‘“ also—obsolete ;” that ‘ha’n’t ye” is a contrac- 
tion of “have you not ;” that ‘*my dove” is a word of endearment, 
taken from Canticles; that “ fray” means “ fright, terrify ;” ‘‘ God 
wot,” ‘God knoweth,” &c. To what literary babes and sucklings 
this valuable information will be acceptable we cannot say, spiced as 
it is in the preface with utterly uncalled-for denunciations of the 
Established Church. We were at first inclined to puzzle ourselves 
with the meaning of Mr. Offor’s somewhat enigmatical declaration, 
that the Act of Toleration was as great an honour in the reign of 
James II. as it is now a disgrace to our statutes, Perhaps, however, 
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the following precious pot of ointment will partly explain the writer’s 
meaning : 

Reader, it will be asked, why, while we are in the enjoyments of the blessings 
of toleration, should the sufferings of our fathers in the faith be so prominently 
portrayed? It is to press on the happy time when toleration shall be 
denounced—when religious liberty, for which tbe Christian pants, shall be 
obtained—when the State shall equally patronise and cherish all good citizens 
of every sect—when that abomination of desolations, the arming of one favourite 
sect with power to oppress, and haughtily to tyrannise over all their fellow- 
Christians, shall cease; a power known by ifs ever being accompanied with 
hypocrisy, persecution, and misery. When the saints of God shall enter upon 
their eternal Hosannas, and the personal presence of the Most High shall absorb 
their whole powers and all their holy feelings ; then may be commited to eternal 
oblivion all the hideous cruelties through which have passed those “ of whom 
the earth was not worthy.” 

Mr. Offor, “‘ panting for Christian liberty,” and denouncing Papists 
and Puseyites (page xix.), is a pleasant spectacle neither to gods nor 
men. Asa specimen of that gentleman's good taste, we may instance 
the fact that we are told that, after Bunyan received a licence to preach, 
“he became for popularity and usefulness the Spurgeon of his day.” 
Bidding Mr. Offor * heartily farewell,” with as hearty a wish that we 
may not meet him again for some time within the precincts of the 
book-world, we can only add that the learning of a small schoolboy 
united to the sourness of a full-grown puritanical polemic form a 
by no means admirable amalgamation. 

We learn from the editor’s preface that “ from Bunyan’s prison ten 
books, the production of his pen, are known to have emanated ; and 
to these we now add Some Small Poems which escaped all the diligent 
researches of the editors of his works.” Not only actually, but 
poetically, are these poems exceedingly small; there is in them no 
expression of “thoughts which,” to borrow Bunyan’s own language, 
“ like masterless hell-hounds, roar and bellow, and make a hideous noise 
within.” They remind us a good deal of Sternbold and Hopkins, 
although this ‘* par nobile vatum” have occasionally produced some- 
thing better—never anything, we imagine, much worse. Here is a 
specimen of the Bedford * brasher’s ” poesy, which, in mercy to our 
readers, we make somewhat short : 

The God of Grace beholding Man so vile, 

To tumble in his gore and wicked vice, 

Did yet vouchsafe upon poor man to smile, 
And buy him to Himself with heav'nly price. 


‘Tis wonderful to think that God on high 
Should set on man so much his Heav'’nly Love: 
That for him he should give his Christ to die, 
To bring his Soul from Hell to Heaven above. 


When man had made of Sin an heap so great 
And weighty, that it made the world to quake: 
God did his Son Christ with this burthen break, 
Which made his very Soul and body shake. 

For why, the weight of Sin which he did bear 
What time he in our stead stood before God: 

It did his Precious Soul and Body tear, 

Because his Father Scourg'’d him with his Rod. 


The Wicked Sinn’d, the Just did bear the blame, 
Here is the Myst’ry of the Gospel-love: 
That Christ for us should bear the cursed Shame, 
And Wrath (that we deserved) from above. 
The poetical tinker sometimes takes strange liberties with words— 
such, for instance, as writing mile for mi/ld—‘‘a poetic licence,” adds 
Mr. Offor, ‘‘ to make the word ‘mild’ rhyme with ‘ smile.’ ” 





We have also received: Nelly Grey (a poem issued by those promoting 
the “ Midnight Meeting Movement”). 
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The Conduct of Life. By Ratyuw Warpvo Emerson. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

‘LOWLY, laboriously, elegantly turning ivory balls; then in- 
geniously playing with them: herein behold the whole faculty of 
Mr. Emerson, and the whole employment thereof. Marvellous is the 
mechanical dexterity, still more marvellous the legerdemain. But 
Mr. Emerson bas been so long turning ivory balls and playing with 
them, that we are tired of the trick: for trick it is, and knack and 
juggle. Mr, Emerson is a smail Yankee Montaigne, but a Montaigne 
without spontaneousness, without genius, without profound sagacity. 
He makes books out of books; he is not merely a second-rate, he is 
a second-hand, writer. To his quaintness he ‘owes his reputation ; 
his quaintness, however, is entirely artificial. Of nature he talks in- 
eessantly, yet it is doubtful whether he ever either saw or felt nature.) 
He is resolved to strike ; and questionless he is often striking. ‘But 
analyse his pithiest sentences, and you find that they have either no 
meaning, or are the clever disguises of the merest commonplaces. 
There is nothing rich, robust, suggestive, or even in the meagrest 
sense instructive. In his heart he is a worshipper of Franklin ; his 
system, if system he has, is a species of utilitarianism: he would 
exchange the almighty dollar of which the Americans speak for 
a kind of transcendental dollar.) Yet, with the instincts of 
the artist—these he has in a high degree—he sympathises with 
whatsoever can be turned to artistic purposes. 

As specimens of art Emerson’s productions are exceedingly finished ; 
they are, in fact, far too finished. Their smoothness is intolerably weari- 
some; and their roughness isnot an honest roughness—it islike the minia- 
ture rocks and thickets and glens ingeniously created by landscape gar- 
dening. There would not be so much to be said about this if Emer- 
son did not affect to wear the mantle of the prophet.) As with his 
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countrymen in general, Emerson has boundless arrogance; we never 
heard of a modest American. We can allow, then, this writer to be 
as oracular as he pleases; we permit even the blockhead who cuts our 
hair to be oracular rather than contradict him. But the prophetic is 
a different thing altogether. From him who claims to be a great 
moral teacher we expect simplicity, directness, earnestness, a thorough 
contempt for fine phrases. Prophets have nothing to do with ivory 
balls, with hocus pocus. 

This is the age of phrasemongers; and we have no quarrel 
with these as long as they are content to remain phrasemongers. 
The oddity, however, in these days is, that the more a man is 
a phrasemonger the more he has the ambition to be a prophet 
too. So with Kingsley, Ruskin, Tupper, and so many more. 
There are numerous persons in England who read Emerson, not 
because he isa sparkling epigrammatic writer, but because he is 
supposed to reveal sublime spiritual truths. They have a sort 
of notion that they need moral physic ; but they do not want to take 
too much of it or to take it in a disagreeable shape, They are there- 
fore delighted with Emerson’s homeopathic globules. We are not sure 
that Emerson’s globules do either good or harm ; he may nevertheless 
be a quack in administering them. The Emerson philosophy is far too 
vague, and when it is for a moment practical it is far too prosaic. 
Theologica! dogmas having in nearly every country lost their moral 
power, it is moral principles themselves which must be enforced— 
principles lofty, principles most definite. Now here Emerson is at 
once condemned. He is either indefinite, or he teases us with paltr 
microscopic rules. We are either in a mist or have our legs tied with 
Lilliputian cords. In a book on the ** Conduct of Life” we naturally 
expect some guidance. But gyidance Emerson does not give us, or 
only counsel which is puerile. (For the conduct of life rules, even the 
best, must always be ineffectual. What we want is a grand organic 
doctrine, to strengthen and to impel. But Emerson would force us to 
alternate between a dim and dilettante Pantheism and the Stock 
Exchange.) According to him, you can be a Pantheistic dreamer and 
a Stock Exchange speculator too. Contradictions and inconsistencies 
abound in this, as in all Emerson’s works. As the noblest natures are 
the most self-contradictory and inconsistent, we are not inclined to 
dwel] on contradictions and inconsistencies, when natural utterances. 
But /the contradictions and inconsistencies of Emerson are not natural 
utterances; they spring simply from his mode of composition. In his 
reading—discursive, curious, but by no means comprehensive—he has 
gathered together a huge quantity of odds and ends. These must, in 
some fashion or another, be used up—fitted in; but so that there may 
be as little trace as possible of the original owner. We do not accuse 
Emerson of barefaced plagiarism.) An intentional plagiary he certainly 
is not. But the scraps from Cudworth, from Plotinus, from the Sean- 
dinavian mythology, from Oriental writers, from the most recent scien- 
tific journal, from a thousand sources, are all clamouring to be inter- 
woven in the newest Emerson web. Hence the most singular contrasts 
of colour and of material. A much more famous writer than Emer- 
son—Richter—manufactured books in the same way. But in Richter 
there were bursts of divine inspiration which compel us to forget how 
often he was a manufacturer instead of a creator. Emerson has a 
stock of facts, and similes, and illustrations, all waiting for an 
idea. If Emerson cannot catch his idea, he contrives to dis- 
pense with it; the illustrations and similes and facts seem to 
do without it quite as well. In reading some of our older English 
writers, notably Barrow, we feel as if we could expand a single page 
into a dozen pages, and yet furnish sufficient sustenance, so opulent 
and massive was the thought, so majestic were the words of these 
demigods. In Emerson, onthe contrary, we are at at a loss to discern 
the very presence of thought. Everything is thin, meagre, and un- 
substantial. We might condense and condense, yet never arrive at 
aught resembling an idea ; or if we did, a familiar face would at once 
be recognised. Not seldom, good Mr. Emerson, having nothing to 
say, simply twaddles. We could gather from this volume a tolerable 
anthology of sillinesses. Like all his countrymen, he is an interminable 
talker; and you cannot talk for ever without babbling a good deal of 
nonsense. Now, for Mr. Emerson, Stoicism is the best, and now 
again Epicureanism is the best ; now you are to be a stalwart son of 
the woods, and now you are to be the most polished man of your 
times; now you are to make money and have every luxury that 
money can command, and now you are to live on water and a crust, 
like a hermit ; now you are to concentrate all your being on one pursuit, 
and now you are to panoply yourself for excelling in all pursuits. 
This is perplexing. What are we to do, or what to believe? We 
miss in Emerson’s writings critical acumen and impartiality ; he has 
no sense of intellectual proportion. He names in one sentence 
Goethe, Hegel, Metternich, Adams, Calhoun, Guizot, Peel, Cobden, 
Kossuth, Rothschild, Astor, and Brunel. What a comical jumble! 
Why did he not add William Walker, John Heenan, and General 
Tom Thumb? A few years ago Mr. Emerson raised Mr. Wilkinson 
—a gifted man, but no Bacon—to a place beside Bacon, as if Bacons 
and Shakespeares were rather plentiful nowadays. 

What has helped Emerson's popularity will be fatal to his permanent 
reputation ; literature has obviously been for him a luxury, never a disci- 
pline, Weare not justified in demanding from an author with Emerson’s 
pretensions profound erudition, but we are right in demanding sound 
scholarship—knowledge accurate, ample, and catholic. ‘He is too 
much of a student, too little of a scholar.) Once he counselled an 
audience—to be sure it was a Manchester audience—always to read 
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the translations of ancient and foreign books when they could be 
procured, and thus be saved the bother of grammars and dictionaries. 
This is comfortable, but rather lazy. We doubt not that his own 
practice corresponds to the counsel given. The intellect has a con- 
science as well as the soul. With the slovenliness of the student 
as compared with the diligence, the solidity, the correctness, of 
the scholar, Mr. Emerson is somewhat deficient in intellectual con- 
science. Anything, however improbable, is made to do duty as a 
fact, provided it can be hammered into the compesite structures he 
raises. Claverhouse—who was a gallant Scottish gentleman—dressed 
as well as the Scottish gentlemen of his period; let us grant that he 
dressed a little better: Emerson converts him into a fop. He declares, 
with a platitudinarian emphasis not uncommon in the book, that a 
man known to us only as a celebrity in politics or in trade gains 
largely on our esteem if we discover that he has some intellectual 
taste or skill; and he speaks of him whom he calls the regicide 
Carnot, and his sublime genius in mathematics. Now from these 
blundering and ridiculous words we should conclude that the prin 

cipal circumstance connected with Carnot was the part that he took 
in the death of Louis XVI., and that his mathematical talents and 
acquirements were things completely subordinate. It is, however, for 
his scientific ability, still more than for his political importance, that 
Carnot will always be illustrious; and of all the events of 
his political career, his vote for the condemnation of the King 
was one of the least memorable—a vote, besides, given with the 
declaration that the performance of no duty had ever weighed more 
on his heart. Great in the mathematics, Carnot was great in 
military engineering, and still greater in military administration. In 
the early and triumphant days of the French Republic how beautiful 
and mighty was the shout in honour of Carnot; that it was he who 
had organised victory! Yet to Emerson Carnot is only the regicide 
Carnot; from which we conclude that Emerson has never read the 
life of Carnot, and is most imperfectly acquainted with the events of 
the French Revolution, 

If a man is an eccentricity in literature, his worst book is 
always sure to be most to the taste of his worshippers. This 
work, therefore, is likely enough to be Emerson’s most popular 
production. What is good in it will be overlooked, and its frequent 
and flagrant faults will kindle into rapture thousands of men and 
women, No evil of our times more deplorable than this idiotic 
idolatry of the eccentricities of literature. The literary sects are now 
more numerous than the religious. Formerly literature was a pan- 
theon where every god had his place, and where for every god the 
pious worshipper had grateful and gushing homage. Now every 
literary Little Bethel deals damnation at the literary Little Bethel over 
the way. The chief literary Little Bethel is crowded by Macau- 
layites of the pure Whig stamp; but if Macaulay is the favourite 
fetiche De Quincey is denounced, and if De Quincey is the 
favourite fetiche then Macaulay is trampled in the mire The 
believers in Carlyle turn with contempt from both Macaulay 
and De Quincey. There are those to whom Coleridge is the 
divinity of divinities. Lut the most exclusive and bigoted of super- 
stitious disciples are those who enter the Emersonian Little Bethel. 
This is easily explained. An admirer of Mr. Tupper once said that 
there have been three great men since the beginning of the world— 
Solomon, Shakespeare, and Tupper. Here then you see that even in 
the most enthusiastic ‘Tupperian there is a certain tolerance. But he 
who is convinced that Emerson is a great man can admit no one else 
to be great. Emerson fills all bis followers with his own conceit and 
conceits, They are persuaded that, even if he were dead, earth would 
be tolerably well off, having them to illuminate it. The creatures are 
bores, as every one is a bore who has not enough of hospitality in 
his nature to welcome the godlike and the beautiful, come from what 
region they may. We have noted in Emerson the want of idea. We 
equally deplore the want of heart. He repeatedly ridicules the 
persons who yearn for sympathy ; but we yearn for sympathy just in 
the degree that we lavishly pour sympathy forth. Nelson, when 
dying, asked Hardy to kiss him. The large, loving heart which had 
squandered so much affection asked a tender, fiery affection to be its 
chariot to immortality. Yet, of course, Nelson should have expired 
grim in visage, and silent, or babbling some pedantic lie of defiance to 
pain and death. When Garibaldi went through the hospitals he pressed 
his lips on the brow of the wounded. This was the best medicine; or if 
the grave was inevitable, it was the most sacred of seals that could be 
stamped on the most heroic of sacrifices for the fatherland. What 
contemptible weaklings were these sick men, to hunger for the most 
opulent and celestial consolation which their mighty chief could be- 
stow! Without ideas, without heart, Emerson has no divine insight 
for the awful mysteries of human sorrow and of human pain. Glibly, 
briskly, pungently, he can discourse of the social evils which ceme to the 
surface through the newspapers ; but before the woe and the wrong which 
torment humanity from generation to generation—which will torment 
it evermore—he is dumb: they are things too serious to be stuck on 
epigrams and held up to the wonderment and applause of the public. 
The few really earnest, truthful, salutary words in the book are in the 
essay on Worship. But here, as usual, falsehood, fallacy, and ex- 
aggeration abound, along with that perpetual effort to be brilliant 
which is Emerson’s besetting and fatal weakness. If the essay on 
Worship is the best in the book, that on Beauty is the worst ; show- 
ing how completely Emerson is in a foreign element whenever he 
attempts to treat a subject requiring poetical wealth and delicacy, 





metaphysical depth and grasp, and symbolical interpretation. We are 
glad to see, from an announcement at the commencement of the 
volume, that Mr. Emerson derives a pecuniary benefit from this 
edition; we trust that this will be. balm to him for whatever the 
critics may say that is disagreeable. \Some of the critics may manifest 
lenity or politeness, or kindness for Auld Lang Syne’s sake ; cordial 
praise Mr. Emerson’s work will get from no honest critic ; and if we 
prove the harshest of his judges, let us believe that it is because we 
are the most conscientious, fearless, and uncompromising. 
Articus. 





Our English Home: its Early History and Progress ; with Notes on 
the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Oxford and London: 
J. H. and Jas. Parker. 1860. pp. 204. 

[ IS MR. RUSKIN, we believe, who maintains that as we grow 

wiser we shall discard past history and draw our knowledge ever 
fresh from contemporary documents. As at present we discern no signs 
of the speedy approach of this era of universal wisdom, we may perhaps 
be pardoned for still turning our attention at times to the past; and 
for believing that such studies are not altogether profitless. If grave 
scholars have written bulky tractates upon the form of the “ strigil ” 
or the “scaphium,” without being supposed to have wasted their 
valuable time, why may we not try and discover what were the ‘ Kyr- 
ymyry work” and ‘ brissel ticks ” of our forefathers. Most educated 
gentlemen could probably vive a reasonably correct guess at the 
viands which would have figured on the tables of an Alcibiades or an 

Apicius; why, then, should we ignore cookery as practised by the 

Udes and Soyers of the Anglo-Saxons? We confess that our own 

antiquarian ardour is not so very intense that any doubts about either 

“‘Kyrymyry work” or ‘ scaphia ” would disturb our nocturnal slum- 

bers; nor would we promise to peruse at length the lucubrations, how- 

ever interesting, of some drudging goblin in the mines of antiquarianism, 

Two hundred pages, however, devoted to the history and progress 

of “ Our English Home” will not be thought excessive by the most 

strong-minded utilitarian ; and we can assure our readers that, though 
the writer of the little volume before us has preferred to keep his 
name a secret, it is not because he has written a bad book. 

One impression at least the student of domestic English bistory 
will carry off with him, viz., that from a very remote period English- 
men, high and low, lived in what may—we speak of course compa- 
ratively—be styled an astonishing state of comfort. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson thinks that the fact of the Egyptian cabinet-makers, even 
in the early era of Joseph, being sufficiently skilful to construct sub- 
stantial chair-legs without bars betokens a high state of domestic 
comfort among that ancient people. We have, however, even stronger 
proofs than the fact of chair-legs being made without bars that our 
ancestors lived in very considerable comfort. This nearly all foreign 
visitors seem to have allowed. They found the islanders rude, 
selfish, and intractable, but admired their independence and sub- 
stantial mode of living. London too, even at a very remote period, 
was considered worth looking at by the foreign visitant, Pius II., who 
visited England about the year 1430, calls the metropolis in his com- 
mentaries “ ditissimas Lundonias.” The same veracious Pontiff regrets 
the shortness of his stay in London, because it prevented his going to 
the village where men are born with tails. Even the bewildered 
Frenchman who, three centuries after, wandered about London wonder- 
ing why he was followed by boys who called him by the cabalistie 
term ‘son babitch,” and who in the account of his travels spoke very 
harshly of the “brutal islanders,” seemed quite of Blucher’s after-born 
opinion, that London was a splendid place for a sack. 

In reading the details of the domestic economy of the past, we are 
inclined to wonder that our ancestors paid so little attention to the 
bed. ‘ My lady’s bower ” in the days of chivalry was, of course, em- 
bellished with all the luxuries of art: 

The bower-window was in itself a charming relief to the dull monotony of 
the grey castle walls; it usually overlooked some “pleasant pleying place,” 
and around the lattice fair hands enticed the rose and honeysuckle. Even 
the Norman damsels of the twelfth century, before glass was introduced into our 
English home, had a taste for the beautiful, and would adorn their chamber 
windows by trailing flowers and vines over the lattice. This pleasing custom 
long continued; and Lydgate speaks of windows having pretty 

Vynettes runnying in the casements. 


ad 


Flower-pots as a window decoration were introduced in the fifteenth century ; 
they were filled with herbs, and intended as much for perfuming the chamber 
as for ornament. Henry VII. was liberal in rewarding those who brought him 
gifts of potted herbs, and gave enormous sums for pots of basil and sweet- 
smelling thyme. 

Nevertheless “ my lady’s bower ” and the ordinary bedchamber, ifa 
place which seldom contained any beds could be so called, were very 
different things. 

t is evident that during the early period of the middle ages the sleeping ac- 
commodations were extremely meagre. The hall was often the principal 
dormitory ; and as the beds were mere bags of straw, which were emptied in 
the morning, and re-filled with fresh litter at night, they were easily removed. 
In the time of King John, the nobles who waited upon the queen were to be 
honourably served, as became their estate, and to sleep at night in the hall. 
As there was ample space in this apartment, it was seldom thought necessary to 
construct separate accommodation for the female portion of the domestics, who 
were few compared with the number of male retainers; it is to be feared, from 
the frequent hints, and sometimes the still broader allusions of the ‘rouvéres, 
that this custom led to much immorality in the household. Even when bed- 
chambers were constructed, they were of a most temporary character; the mag- 
nificence displayed in the baronial hall was not upheld in the more private 
apartments of home; the splendid pageantry of the great chamber was designed 
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rather to impress the world with the resources and power of the feudal lord, 
than for the gratification of personal luxury. As the baron left the seat of cloth 
of gold, the storied walls, and fretted porch, he passed to an apartment little 
superior to a cowshed. In the thirteenth century the sleeping chambers 
attached to the palaces of Henry II]. were mere rough erections of timber, and 
separated from the great hall by a pent-house, or covered passage of the same 
material. On the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I., boards and 
iron were sent to Harwich to erect chambers for the household of the Duchess 
of Brabant and the Earl of Holland. 

The writertells us littleor nothing about pillows. Admirers of Latimer 
will probably recollect that the stout old prelate (himself a yeoman’s 
son) tells us that in his days a substantial yeoman was content with a 
billet of wood for a pillow. 

The ducking or cucking stool, though not an ornament of the in- 
terior of the English Home, seems to have been of considerable use 
outside of it. Those persons who take an interest in the cases now 
pending between Mesdemoiselles Kemp and Ebbon and the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, will perhaps like to know that Cole 
the antiquary, in his extracts from proceedings in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court at Cambridge, speaks of several women 
being ducked at Cambridge by order of that high functionary. It 
does not appear, however, that these females had erred otherwise 
than by being guilty of scolding. 

Our forefathers do not appear to have been altogether guiltless of 
adulteration. The royal brewer at Eltham (temp. Henry III.) is 
enjoined to put neither brimstone nor hops into the ale. The taste 
for the sweet, glutinous, well-spiced liquor then in vogue disliked the 
bitter hop as well as brimstone. Beer, however, has been made 
without hops much later than the fifteenth century; as we have 
heard of a modern handbook, written by an ingenious tapster named 
Jackson, in which brewers are informed how they may make beer 
without malt or hops at all. Brimstone, after all, is not, when taken 
in moderation, poison—at least, Mrs. Squeers did not in her experi- 
ments find it so. We can scarcely say as much for the compound of 
green vitriol, alum, and salt, which forms the famous cauliflower head 
so much admired by modern ale and porter drinkers. 

With regard to their salt-cellars, our ancestors seem to have agreed 
with the Roman poet who remarked : 

Vivitur parvo bene cui paternum, 
Splendet in mens tenui salinum. 

In ancient times one of the most important articles on the table was the 

salt-cellar. 
Loke your salte be whyte, clene and dry, 
And the stande for your salte made of ivory. 

But it was often made of gold, frequently of silver, and sometimes fashioned in 
strange devices. Edward III. had a salt enamelled all over with baboons and 
little birds. Edmund, Earl of March, left, in 1380, to his son and daughter each 
a silver salt in the shape of a dog. In an illuminated manuscript in the British 
Mu-eum there are representations of salt-cellars in the form of a chariot or 
waggon, on four wheels, for the convenience of passing them down the table. 
Among the plate belonging to Mercers’ Hall, there was a large salt resembling 
the White Tower of London. Until a late period it was the especial ornament 
of the table. Those among the plate of Henry and Elizabeth were very beau- 
tiful. Charles I. had a salt-cellar of gold, richly enamelled, supported by the 
quaint figure of an old woman: it was purchased, at the dispersion of the royal 
furniture, by Mr. Shirley. The peculiar notions prevalent respecting the 
efficacy of salt caused the “ saller’’ to be looked upon with reverence, and many 
acurious old custom was observed in refererence to it. Many never helped 
themselves to a portion without throwing a pinch over the left shoulder; others 
ejaculated a blessing as they laid it on their trencher; it was thought most 
unlucky to spill it, and to help another to salt was sadly ominous of evil. 
The great salt-cellar which was placed midway on the table formed a boundary 
of distinction: all seated between it and the head of the table were the honoured 
and distinguished guests, whilst those of inferior rank were seated below it. 
Our ancestors sometimes placed their guests below the salt in order to mortify 
them, Salts inferior in size and material were placed on the side tables, but 
the same gradations of rank were there observed. When Richard Cocur-de- 
Lion took the lion’s heart into the hall of the King of Almaine, he found— 

The king at meete, sat on dees, 

With dukes and erls prowde in pres, 

The salar on the table stood. 
And whien the Saracens were feasted,— 

They were set at side tables, 

Salt was set on. 

We learn that as late as the year 1752 the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton sat at the upper end of the table and ate off the same plate. 

The name of the writer of this modest, painstaking little volume is 
unknown to us; we can assure him, however, that in our opinion his 
book is not one of the composition of which any one, be he who he 
may, need feel ashamed. 


The Scottish Nation. Parts VI., VII, VII. 1X., &c. Edited by Mr. 
Wiciiam Anperson. (Fullarton and Co., Edinburgh, London, and 
Dublin.)—In a former number of the Critic, a year or two ago, we noticed 
very favourably the first parts of this interesting, elaborate, and merito- 
rious production. We have pleasure in testifying that it continues to 
progress with spirit, and to be conducted with much care and intelligence. 
Mr. Anderson has taken great pains in collecting information, and his 
writing is clear, simple, and correct. The work isin general written in an 
impartial spirit, although in some instances he has devoted too much space 
to writers of comparatively little note, and has done but scant justice tosome 
far superior men. In his account of Sir William Drummond, for instance, 
he takes very slight notice of his ablest work, “‘ Academical Questions ” 
—a book highly commended both by Byron and Shelley, and which for 
acuteness, energy, and eloquence, ranks among metaphysical treatises 
close beside Fichte’s “ Destination of Man.” It remains, unfortunately, 
a torso, but itis a Herculean one. The value of this work, “‘ The Scot- 
tish Nation,” is not, however, so much literary as it is antiquarian. The 
author has dug deep into the records of the past, and his reswné of the 





origin, history, and ramifications of Scottish families is quite unrivalled, 
and serves to fill up an important desideratum in our literature. We 
cordially recommend this excellent and in some points indispensable book 
to our readers. 

Ensign Sopht’s Illustrated Volunteer Almanack for 1861. (Edinburgh: 
W. P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 48.)—A 
specimen of Scotch wut, apropos, or rather at the expense, of the volunteer 
movement. Neither the jokes nor the illustrations, however, are much 
beyond the average of the common comic pvblications of the day. 

Smash: A Sketch of the Times, Past, Present, and again to Come. (Houl- 
ston and Wright. pp. 37.)—A rather wild, but very earnest satirical 
remonstrance against the commercial principles of the day. The author 
in his satiric furor has evidently added to the muthoi of antiquity those fine 
old English institutions, British commercial honour, merchant princes, 
words as good as bonds, and the like. 

Noble Traits in Kingly Men; or, Pictures and Anecdotes of European 
History, with a Bird's-eye View cf the Grander Movements and _ their 
Leaders. (James Hogg and Sons. pp. 282.)—A useful, well-written, 
commendable book, in the point of view from which it is written—a point 
of view, be it however said, which we do not agree with. The intention 
of the writer is to explain the action which certain men have had upon 
the affairs of the world at particular crises. We believe that it is the 
crises that made the men, and not the men the crises; that it was the 
Reformation that made Luther, and not Luther the Reformation. As we 
said before, however, the book is well written, and contains a great deal 
of historical information very agreeably communicated. 

We have also received: The Journal of the Statistical Society of London. 
Proceedings of the Loyal Astronomical Society. Examination for 
Bishoprics and other Dignities of the Church of England. (G. Manwaring.) 
A Lecture on the Life, Genius, and Poetry of William Cowper, delivered 
by Dr. J. M. Pollock, to the Pupils of Catterick Academy. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) Bronchitic and Peptic Asthma; their successful Treat- 
ment. By W. M‘Leod, M.D. (Simpkin and Marshall.) The Family 
Friend: Christmas 1860. Rees’s Improved Diary and Almanack for 
1s6l. (C.J. and A. Penny.) A pamphlet On the Organisation of the 
Navy. By Rear-Admiral Sir J. W. Grey, K.C.B. (J. Ridgway.)—— 
A pamphiet entitled British Policy in China, Italy for the Italians, and 
China for the Chinese: a Letter to Lord John Russell, By John Scarth. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 























ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


i ESSRS. LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS have 
pi issued another very sumptuous Christmas book, entitled Lyra Ger- 
manica: LTymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. 
Translated from the German by CaTHuERINE WINKWORTH; with illustra- 
tions by and engraved under the superintendence of Joun LeIGuTon, 
F.s.A.—It is a significant intimation of the flight of time that 
this splendid edition of Miss Winkworth’s volume is dedicated to the 
Chevalier Bunsen, from whose “ Versuch eines allgemeinen Gesang- und 
Gebetbuch ” (published in 1833) its contents are selected. While artist 
and typographer have been lavishing the treasures of their art upon the 
work, the genial and accomplished scholar has passed away, and Miss 
Winkworth’s graceful dedication is addressed but to a shade. Those who 
have already appreciated the accuracy and good taste with which 
Miss Winkworth has rendered the sacred poetry of German literature, 
will not need any observations in her praise. The true spirit of the 
originals seemsever to be caught, and a true piety breathes through the 
words of antique quaintness in which they are appropriately clothed. 
The illustrations by Mr. Leighton are designed with admirable taste, the 
style being in perfect keeping, both wita the subjects of the poetry and 
tie school to which they belong. ‘The general finish of the book is 
exquisite. 

Messrs. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. have published in a collected 
form The Book of South Wales, the Wye, and the Coast, by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, the contents of which have already appeared, divided into 
separate papers, in the pages of the Art Journal. This noble volume 
makes a very fitting companion or pendant to he Book of the Thames, 
by the same authors. ‘The beautiful scenery of South Wales and 
the Wye is admirably rendered, both in a literary and a pictorial 
sense, by the pens of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, and the pencils of Messrs. Hard- 
ing, Birket Foster, and others. In their modest preface, the authors 
declare that it has been their object “to act as a Compauion-Guide to 
this district—a district in many ways peculiar, and offering large induce- 
ments to the tourist in search either of the instructive or the 
picturesque, or that happy mingling of both, which our islands 
so liberally supply; and which may render a Home Tour far more pro- 
ductive of true happiness than can result from any tour to any part of 
the Continent, without the drawbacks to which the Continental 
traveller is perpetually subjected. The text of the volume is interesting 
throughout; and in spite of the objection which has been raised to 
what is held to be too much sentimentality in the literature of touring, 
we respect Mrs. Hall none the less for the exquisite skill with which she 
weaves into her husband’s more business-like narratives of routes, 
hotels, antiquities, and legends, those tender little touches of personal 
adventure, those kindly incidents illustrative of human feeling, with 
which she can so cunningly reach the sympathetic chords of every feeling 
heart. Hard facts may be very good things; but we hope it will only 
be when beauty is no longer loved in the world and flowers cease tc 
attract, that such writers as Mrs. Hall will lose their popularity. 

The Dog Crusoe: a Tale of the Western Prairies, by R. M. Batian- 
tyne (T. Nelson and Sons); and My First Voyage to the Southern Seas, 
by W. H. G. Kixeston (by the same publishers), are two handsome 
volumes, full of adventure and narratives of natural wonders, such as 
are ever welcome to adventurous boys, and such as both these authors 
have established reputations for writing. The illustrations in chromo- 
lithography are not, perhaps, the best possible specimens of the art, seeing 
that the register might have been better kept ; but they offer an agreeable 
variety to the black and white of common illustrations. 
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EDUCATION. 


A Compendium of Universal History, from the Earliest Period to the 
Year 1859. With Questions for Examination. Translated from the 
Twenty-seventh Edition of the German Original by Cuarues 
TuHeomartyR Starrorp. Fourth Edition. Edited by Mrs. Percy 
Sisyetr. London: Longmans. pp. 283. 

HE POPULARITY OF THIS ADMIRABLE SYNOPSIS 
of universal history both in this country and in Germany 
needs no explanation. Brief, yet sufficient, terse and clear in lan- 
guage, Herr Stafford’s “ Compendium ” is the best possible book to 
put into the young beginner’s hands. The present edition reflects 
credit upon its editress fur the care with which it has been 
prepared. 





Partie Francaise du Guide «la Traducteur del’ Anglais en Frangais. 
Par Léon Contanseau. (Longmans. pp. 176.)—Guide to French 
Translation. By Léon Conranseau. (Longmans. pp. 206.)—With 
these two very useful little class-books, M. Contanseau has supplied a 
want in educational literature. They furnish useful models of trans- 
lation from one language into another, and enable the pupil to form a 
ready and accurate style upon the best models. The selected exer- 
cises are well chosen from authors of known reputation, and afford 
the best possible opportunities for becoming familiar with the various 
idiomatic niceties with which both languages abound. 





ROFESSOR AYTOUN was on Tuesday elected Honorary President 

of the Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh. The 

numbers at the close of the poll were: Professor Aytoun, 177; Mr. 
Thackeray, 77; Mr. Ruskin, 58. 

The day of the winter speeches at Merchant Taylors’ School, techni- 
cally called the Doctors’ Day, was celebrated on Tuesday. At the con- 
clusion of the examination, the Master of the Company (Mr. Gordon), 
the Wardens, the Examiners, Archdeacon Browne, and Dr. Maine were 
introduced to the school by the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. Hessey, at 
two o'clock. <A variety of speeches were then delivered, according to the 
usual programme. Many of the characters, in particular that of Lord 
Chatham, by Mr. Hall ; of the Queen, in “ Richard IIL,” by Mr. Dermer; 
of Syrus, in the “ Adelphi,” by Mr. Traill; and of the interlocutors in the 
French scene, were remarkably well sustained. Dr. Hessey finished the 
proceedings by reading a list of the scholars who had done well during 
the half-year, and by a few words of encouragement to the scholars. The 
schoo! then broke up till Tuesday, January 15. 

An appeal has been heard before the Lords Justices in the case of 
Storie’s University Gift to the Wakefield Free Grammar School. A dis- 
pute arose about the construction to be put on the terms of the scheme, 
which provided that “the scholars to whom exhibitions were to be given 
should be selected out of boys who should have been three years at 
Wakefield Free Grammar School.” In June 1859, Mr. Joseph Westmore- 
land, who was a native of the town of Wakefield, but who had left the 
school five years before the election, was elected; and this proceeding 
was opposed by Mr. Fitzherbert Astley Cave, who had been a scholar at 
the school for three years before the election, but was a non-native. The 
Master of the Rolls had decided in favour of Mr. Westmoreland’s ap- 
pointment; but the Lords Justices thought that the appointment was 
against the terms of the scheme, yet it could not be disturbed on account 
of the time that had elapsed. ‘The costs of all parties, however, were 
ordered to be paid out of the fund. 

The new National Schools for St. Giles’s parish, London, were opened 
on Wednesday, under the presidency of Lord John Russell. The building, 
which is largely in the Lombardic style of architecture, is situated at the 
north-east end of Endell-street, and reaches nearly to Broad-street. The 
elevation in Broad-street is 76 feet in length, and in Endell-street 55 feet 
6 inches. The height of the elevation from the street level to the roof is 
86 feet. The basement is the playground for the scholars. The building 
contains three large schoolrooms on three different floors, with class- 
rooms adjoining. ‘The ground floor is for infants; the first floor for the 
residences of the teachers; the second the girls’ school; and the third the 
boys’—the three supplying accommodation for 1500 scholars. The struc- 
ture is composed chiefly of red and yellow bricks, which, with the ditte- 
rent shapes of the windows on each floor, the steep towering roof, the 
peculiar construction of the gables, the arrangement of the chimneys, and 
other characteristics of the building, utile and ornamental, make it not 
only the most imposing edifice in this formerly degraded and notorious 
part of the district, but perhaps the best modern specimen of school 
architecture with which London is provided. It should also be mentioned 
that the entrance to the girls’ and boys’ departments are distinct, each 
division of the schools being complete in itself. The fittings of the schools 
are constructed on a plan which renders them readily available for either 
desks or seats for the schoolroom, or seats and tables for tea-meetings 
and festive occasions. As the name indicates, the building is the 
property of the parish of St. Giles’s. The architect is Edward M. 
Barry, Esq. 

The Council of Legal Education have approved the following rules for 
the public examination of students for the Bar in Hilary Term next: 
An examination will be held in Hilary Term next, to which a student of 
any of the Inns of Court, who is desirous of becoming a candidate for a 
studentship or honours, or of obtaining a certificate of fitness for being 
called to the Bar, will be admissible. Each student proposing to submit 

himself for examination will be required to enter his name at the trea- 
surer’s office of the Inn of Court to which he belongs, on or before 











Tuesday, the lst of January next, and he will further be required to 
state in writing whether his object in offering himself for examination is 
to compete for a studentship or other honourable distinction, or whether 
he is merely desirous of obtaining a certificate preliminary to a call to the 
Bar. The examination will commence on Tuesday, the 8th of January 
next, and will be continued on the Wednesday and Thursday following. 
It will take place in the Benchers’ Reading-room of Lincoln’s-inn, and the 
doors will be closed ten minutes after the time appointed for the com- 
mencement of the examination. The examination, by printed questions, 
will be conducted in the following order: Tuesday, January 8, at half- 
past 9 a.m., on Constitutional Law and Legal History; and in the 
afternoon, at half-past 1, on Equity. Wednesday, January 9, at half- 
past 9 a.m., on Common Law; in the afternoon, at half-past 1, on 
the Law of Real Property, &c. Thursday, Jan. 10, at half-past nine a.m. 
on Jurisprudence, and the Civil Law : in the afternoon at half-past one, 
a paper will be given to the students, including questions bearing upon 
all the foregoing subjects of examination. ‘The oral examination will be 
conducted in the same order, during the same hours, and on the same 
subjects, as those already marked out for the examination by printed 
questions, except that on Thursday afternoon there will be no oral exa- 
mination. The oral examination of each student will be conducted apart 
from other students, and the character of that examination will vary 
according as the student is a candidate for honours or a studentship, or 
desires simply to obtain a certificate. The oral examination will be 
founded on books mentioned, regard being had, however, to the particular 
object with a view to which the student presents himself for examination. 
In determining the question whether a student has passed the examina- 
tion in such a manner as to entitle him to be called to the bar, the exa- 
miners will principally have regard to the general knowledge of law and 
jurisprudence which he has displayed. A student may present himself 
at any number of examinations until he shall have obtained a certificate. 
Any student who shall obtain a certificate may present himself a second 
time for examination as a candidate for the studentship, but only at one 
of the three examinations immediately succeeding that at which he shall 
have obtained such certificate; provided that if. any student so presenting 
himself shall not succeed in obtaining the studentship his name shall not 
appear in the list. Students who have kept more than eleven terms 
shall not be admitted to an examination for the studentship. 

The total number of scholars at Eton this Christmas is 820, which is 
precisely the same number as at election 1860—a number never at any 
former period equalled. ‘’he lowest number for the last 250 years of 
which we have any record was in 1732, when there were only 212 scholars 
at Eton, Dr. George being Head Master. The well-remembered trio of 
777 in 1846, Dr. Hawtrey holding sway as Head Master, marked the 
highest number of the school up to the last two years, when the increase 
has been remarkable. Dr. Goodford became Head Master in 1853, 
when the number on the school list was 613 ; and we give the numbers 
from that time to the present to show the gradual rise of the school up to 
its present prosperity: 1854, 602; 1855, 614; 1856, 666; 1857, 744; 
1858, 758 ; 1859, 803; 1860, 820. It is a curious coincidence that in the 
decade of years ending 1856 there should be again three equal 
numbers (666). We believe the enlargement of the school will 
be commenced in the Midsummer vacation. Phillpotts, K.S., who 
stood eighth in the sixth form at election, is now the captain; he 
has been sent up for “good” seven times; Cobbold, K.S., second to 
Phillpotts, sent up for “good” nine times; Austen-Leigh, K.S., sent up 
for “ good” 15 times ; Durnford, ma., K.S., ditto 15 times, and has gained 
the first and second divisions’ Task prize, Christmas 1859; Churton, 
K.S., obtained the Theme prize, election 1860, and Declamation prize, 
Christmas 1860; Daman, ma., K.S., four times, and gained the Tomlin 
prize, 1860. Cameron, K.S., as well as the four first named, has been 
sent up for “good” since they have been in the Head Master’s division ; 
Wilson, K.S., sent up for “ good” seven times ; Young, K.S., eight times; 
Follett, ma., Tomlin prize, 1859. Lord Boringdon obtained the Prince 
Consort’s second German prize, 1860; Mr. Carrington, ma., obtained the 
Prince Consort’s second French prize, 1860. Puller, ma., obtained assis- 
tant-masters’ mathematical prize, 1858; Prince Consort's extra French 
prize, 1858; second French prize, 1859, and the first French prize, 1860. 
Fremantle obtained the Prince Consort’s first French prize, 1859. Wil- 
lert obtained the Prince Consort’s first German and extra French prize, 
1860. Donkin, ma., took the assistant-masters’ mathematical prize, 1860, 
bracketed with Collier, who also took a similar prize. Arkwright took 
the Prince Consort’s extra French prize, 1859. 

Oxford.—Mr. Arnold, late assistant to Dr. Wesley, organist of Win- 
chester Cathedral, has been appointed organist of New College. 

The following gentlemen were on Thursday week elected Exhibitioners 
of Jesus College: Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Ellis, Commoners of Jesus Col- 
lege, and Mr. Brigstocke, of Pembroke. 

Mr. Edward Townson Churton, Commoner of Oriel College, and Mr. 
William Wood, from Market Bosworth School, have been elected Scholars 
of Oriel. Mr. Powell, Commoner of Oriel, has been elected Exhibitioner 
of the college. 

The electors to the Vinerian Law Scholarships have notified to the 
Vice-Chancellor that they have elected Mr. William Holding, B.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, to a Scholarship. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose of granting graces and 
conferring degrees, on the following days in the ensuing term, viz.: 
January—Monday, the 14th; February—Thursday, the 7th, Thursday, 
the 21st; March—Thursday, the 7th, Saturday, the 23rd. Candidates 
for degrees are required to enter their names in a book, kept for that 
purpose, at the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before the day preceding 
the day of Congregation. 
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There will be holden, at Christ Church, on Saturday, February the 
23rd, an election to three Junior Studentships, whereof one will be ad- 
judged to the candidate who shows greatest proficiency in physical 
science. These studentships will be of the value of 75/. per annum, ex- 
clusive of rooms, and will be tenable for five years. Any one will be 
admissible as a candidate who has not exceeded his eighth term from 
matriculation. Candidates for Classical Studentships must call upon the 
Dean, with certificates of baptism (and, if members of the University, 
of standing), and of good character, on Monday, February the 18th, at 
10 a.m. Candidates for the Physical Science Studentship must 
call, with the same documents, on Monday, February the 11th, at 
a.m. 

The Examiners appointed by the Trustees under Dr. Radcliffe’s will 
have elected Mr. Reginald Southey, of Christ Church, nephew of the late 
Poet Laureate, to the vacant Fellowship on this foundation. The Fellow- 
ships are now given on competitive examination in subjects connected 
with medicine. The examination in every subject is practical as well as 
on paper. The annual value is at least 200/., tenable for three years 
from the day of election, and no longer. The Fellowship to become 
vacant if any Fellow shall spend more than one year and six months in 
the whole within the United Kingdom. Mr. Southey, in Michaelmas 
— 1857, was placed in the first class in the School of Natural 

lence, 





Cambridge.—The Council of the Senate report to the Senate that they 
have received a communication trom Professor Challis, in which he ex- 
presses his desire that some arrangement may be made by the University, 
by which he may be released from those cuties which have been attached 
to the Plumian Professorship by graces of the Senate, viz., the duties of 
superintending the Observatory, and of taking, reducing, and publishing 
observations. The Council, therefore, beg leave to recommend to the 
Senate that a Syndicate be appointed to consider the best mode of 
acceding to the desire which has been expressed by the Professor, and of 
making provision for the future superintendence of the Observatory ; 
and that they report to the Senate before the division of the Easter Term 
1861. 

The Lodging-house Syndicate report to the Senate that applications 
are frequently made to them, after the first third of a Term has elapsed, 
for permission to be granted (under authority of grace of the Senate, 
12th Feb. 1857), to persons in statu pupillari to reside in the town in their 
own or in hired houses, or with their relations or others, under special 
circumstances. Now, though it is clear that the Syndicate are empowered 
to grant such permission prospectively, it is doubtful whether they have 
power to do so retrospectively; and consequently it is doubtful whether 
that part of a Term, which has elapsed before the permission of the Syn- 
dicate has been granted, can be reckoned as kept by a person in statu 
pupillart under these special circumstances. The Syndicate, therefore, 
beg leave to recommend to the Senate that authority should be given to 
the Syndicate to extend their permission, in such cases, backwards so far 
as to include the whole of the current Term in which such permission is 
applied for, and granted, but no further backwards. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice that there will be an exanina- 
tion of candidates for the Browne Scholarship, lately held by Elias Robert 
Horton, of St. Peter's College, commencing on Monday, January 28, 1861, 
at nine o’clock. Any undergraduate may be a candidate fur the said 

scholarship, provided he be not of more than three years’ standing from 
the time of his first residence in the University. The names of candi- 
dates are to be made known to the Vice-Chancellor by their respective 
tutors not later than the Monday next before the commencement of the 
examination. 

The examination of candidates who are not members of the University 
commenced on Tuesday the 11th. In Cambridge it was conducted in the 
Arts School, as usual, the local Examiner being the Rev. W. F, Witts, 
Fellow of King’s College. There is an increase in the number of candi- 
dates here, from 17 juniors and 3 seniors last year, to 24 juniors and 11 
seniors this year; but the aggregate number of candidates is considerably 
smaller, as will be seen by a tabular statement which we subjoin : 








1859. 1860. | 1859. 1860. 

. Jun, Sen. Jun. Sen. | Jun. Sen. Jun. Sen. 
Sirminghanm ...... 50 «9 | LOBED .scssiensise 66 14 40 18 
Brighton............ 82 15 19 6 Northampton... 14 8 10 1 
Bristol ............ 51 7 24 7 Norwich ....... is BE. 2 -35 “9 
Cambridge.... 17 3 24 il Plymouth 45 8 32 14 
Exeter ....... »» Bo. 18 36 16 Sheffield ..........06 24 «4 
Grantham .......... 13 1 
Liverpool ......... 64 10 58 17 397 90 284 96 


The Examiners at the various centres were as follows: Brighton—Pro- 
fessor Ellicott; Bristol—Mr. Roberts, Magdalene ; Cambridge—Mr. 
Witts, King’s; Exeter—Mr. Roby, St. John’s; Liverpool—Mr. Campion, 
Queen’s, and Mr. Porter, St. Peter's; London—Mr. Burn, Trinity ; 
Northampton—Mr. Luard, Trinity; Norwich—Mr. Phear, Emmanuel; 
Plymouth—Mr. Chalker, Emmanuel; Sheffield—Mr. Du Port, Caius. 
We are indebted to Mr. Potts, the obliging hon. secretary of the Cam- 
bridge local committee, for the following analysis of the candidates who 
were examined at Cambridge: 


2 from Grammar School, Bury St. Ed- | 1 from Grammar School, Louth. 
munds. 2 ,, Grammar School, Grantham. 
1 ,, Perse Grammar School, Cam- 1 ,, The King’s School, Warwick. 
bridge. 6 ,, Llandaff House School, Cam- 
1 ,, Cambrian House School, Ryde, bridge. 
Isle of Wight. 2 ,, Grammar School, Ripon. 
1 ,, Private Tuition, Cambridge- | 2 ,, Cowper’s House School, Hun- 
shire, tingdon. 
1 ,, Grammar School, Halstead. | 5 ,, High School, Bishop Stortford. 
1 ,, Middle-Class School, Wis- | 7 ,, The Classical aud Mathemati- 
. beach. cal Academy, Biggleswade. 


+» Grammar School, Hingham. 1 ,, National School, St. Ives. 





The numbers of Students who declined the examination in Scripture, &e., | 
in the years 1858, 1859, and 1860 respectively, were as follows : 1858, 11; | 
3859, 7; 1860, 11, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
R OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—An ante-Christmas week is usually 


an uninteresting one in the strictly dramatic and lyrical world, 
It resembles the lull that precedes the storm. ‘The new opera, how- 
ever, has been drawing large attendances from the first night of repre- 
sentation until now, and bids fair for still greater success to come. The 
new pantomime, entitled ‘“‘ Harlequin Blue Beard ; or, Britannia and 
the Fairy Hope,” is an entertainment of such magnitude that it must 
displace ‘* Bianca” while the fever heat for holyday amusements 
rages. 

Str. James’s Haty.—Mr. Leslie and hischoir inaugurated anewseason 
on Friday evening, the 14th inst, The removal from Long Acre to 
this more fashionable locality was a necessity, brought about by the 
yet incomplete state of St. Martin’s Hall. With a less extended area 
of orchestra, the vocalists appeared to greater advantage than hitherto ; 
not a single note was lost. More precise, delicate, and beautiful part- 
singing might be sought for in vain. To testify their loyalty, the 
choir commenced the sixth season with the National Anthem as 
arranged by Mr. Leslie, and sang it to perfection, The glees 
and nyadrigals, which form the staple materials of gratification 
at these séances, were contrasted by two instrumental _per- 
formances for pianoforte and violoncello, Madame and Sig. Piatti 
being the artistes. A sonata duo for the above instruments was first 
essayed, This composition bore the aflix of Professor W. Sterndale 
Bennett, evidently one of his early productions. The other piece 
was an air and variations by Mendelssohn. The latter appeared to 
charm the most, although neither seemed exactly to hit the taste of 
the auditory. Nearly all the vocal pieces were received with consi- 
derable fervour, and in two or three instances it rose to an altitude so 
enthusiastic that the favourite authors were represented twice over. 
Among the distinguished were Henry Smart in “ Lullaby the winds 
are sighing ;” Dr. Caleott, ‘Once upon my cheek he said the roses 
grew;” Webbe, “When winds breathe soft;” and Mr. Leslie, 
‘Welcome spring.” The Hall was fully and fashionably attended. 

Crystan Parace.—During the past week there has been no lack of 
operations on musical instruments, small and great, of nearly all sorts ; 
but the tunes selected have been chiefly of a bazaar character. _ 

Sr. James’s Hatx.—A short but diversified programme was issued 
for the sixth Monday Popular Concert. The directors change their 
tactics according as circumstances suggest a necessity for so doing. 
It matters little certainly, if the music be good, who the authors of it 
are. No one, we are inclined to think, could dispute the quality of the 
pieces set apart for the evening of the 17th; the audience was larger 
than usual, and the concert was not only sat out, but evidently 
enjoyed. Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor, the first item in the bill, 
claimed the most marked attention. ‘To a sensitive and appreciating 
listener, the half-hour occupied in performance must have afforded 
more than ordinary delight. The E minor is one of Mendelssohn’s 
truly great productions ; grand in conception, lofty and passionate in 
character. In the andante and scherzo may be discovered prodigious 
bursts of fancy, gleams of sunshine which ever and anon break through 
the gloomy expanse incidental to the prevalence of the minor key. 
The final movement, presto, suggests misery and despair with as much 
force as it is in the province of sounds to depict human passions and 
feclings. Magnificently performed. A sonata in E flat, for piano- 
forte, by Steibelt, and played by Miss Arabella Goddard, ranked among 
the novelties of the evening. ‘This composer was once as popular in 
France and England as in his native country; perhaps more so. 
Of late years his name has been obscured by ‘a cloud of 
witnesses” to a better school. The sonata in E flat is reckoned 
among the best of his pianoforte productions, and has obtained an 
additional notoriety from the fact of its having been dedicated to 
Mme. Buonaparte. A sonata in F major by Haydn for pianoforte 
and violin (Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton) is a compara- 
tively slender affair in these days of more advanced instrumen- 
talism. Beethoven's quartet in A (Op. 18), which was placed at the 
foot of the programme, always commands attention from the abundant 
outpourings of melody that characterise it. With M. Sainton, Herr 
Ries, M. Schreurs, and Sig. Piatti for its exponents, it could not be 
otherwise than thoroughly well played. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Weiss were the vocalists; the great tenor, being in fine voice, sang 
“ Adelaida ” in a style to warrant the assertion that ‘‘ none but him- 
self can be his parallel.” 





NEW MUSIC. 

“ Hurrah for the brave Volunteers.” The new patriotic song and march, 
written and composed by E. C. Croger, in honour of the national move- 
ment; humbly dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and all the British Volunteeers. (Thomas Croger.)—Much as the rifle 
movement is admired by all true patriots, and commendably as it 1s 
carried on by the youth of this country, we question whether the public 
and the various corps are not becoming sick of the musical effusions and 
rhyming epistles which are being every day dedicated to them. Mr. 
Croger, evidently a very young author, champions the cause in the two- 
fold capacity of musician and poet. Hazardous attempt! We hardly 
think that the heroes to whom his effusions are especially ad- 
dressed will feel themselves much flattered by the strains of their 
laureate, of which the first verse is a fair specimen: 

Hurrah, hurrah! brave volunteers! thon wilt protect thy right! 
Hurrah, hurrah! brave volunteers! thou'rt ready for the fight! 


Thou’st offered to protect thy homes and tender lov’d ones dear ; 
Thou'lt nobly sacrifice thyselves to keep their hearts from fear. 
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The music matches, being in many places equally defiant of grammatical 
rule, and streaked with progressions too intolerable to be listened to. 

We welcome thee back to thy native shore. Music and words by E. C. 
Crocer. (Thomas Croger.)—This we are informed from the title is to 
be sung “at all public and private rejoicings.” The poetry is beneath 
criticism. In the first page troops of false relations are introduced, which 
certainly produce startling effects, but are nevertheless frightfully un- 
musical. (See bars 12 to 15.) 

Merry Christmas Time: Song. Written and composed by E. C. Cro- 
GER, and dedicated to all Classes of Society. (Thomas Croger.)—If any 
particular season of the year is more calculated than another to set the 
poetic soul on fire, one would think that Christmas time would do it. 
We cannot, however, obtain the smallest degree of warmth from this 
song. The melody, too, is extremely commonplace, while the accom- 
paviments evince a lack of suflicient elementary knowledge to give 
proper expression to the ideas intended to be conveyed. 

Evening Chimes: Song. Dedicated to Miss Rosa Willis. Words by 
C. W.; music by J. W. (Royal Musical Repository, Bond-street.)—The 
materials from which far too many songs are made up are, like phrases 
in language, common property, open to everybody, and of which few 
scruple to avail themselves. These evening chimes ring out now and 
then very familiar notes, 

Two Four part Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment ad lib. Composed 
and inscribed to the Denmark-place Choral Society, by James Sampson. 
(William Sprague.)—Two productions, very limited in extent, but ap- 
propriately set to words by Mr. Macdonald and the Rev. C. Kingsley. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
HE “ERA” (always well-informed upon theatrical matters) gives an 
account of the various Christmas novelties now in preparation at the 
lifferent theatres for “ Boxing Night.” One fact which we are inclined 
to regard as a healthy symptom rather than otherwise is the decline of 
burlesque in the public favour and the restoration of old-fashioned Pan- 
tomime—a species of entertainment which, heightened as it is by the beauti- 
ful scenery and stage effects which the appliances of modern mechanism 
have enabled the managers to apply to it, is decidedly the most popular 
among the juveniles, who are, after all, the real persons to be consulted. 
Another observation which we have to make is not quite so congratula- 
tory in its character, and it is that we regret to see that the supply of 
writing (such as it is) is so small in comparison with the demand. This 
winter two authors, Messrs. Byron and E. L. Blanchard, supply three 
theatres apiece, and, highly as we estimate the powers of both these 
gentlemen, we cannot but regard the fact as indicative of a poverty of 
talent in authorship, in quantity as well as in quality. Taking the ra 
for our guide, we subjoin a list of the various Christmas novelties to be 
expected at the different theatres. 
Her Masesry’s.—A pantomime on the story of “Tom Thumb,’ 

E. L. Blanchard, ; 

This is the first time that a pantomime has ever been produced at the 
great opera-house of London, and we cannot but think that the experiment 
is dictated by very questionable taste. 

Covent GARDEN.—A pantomime, by Mr. J. V. Bridgman, on the story of 

“ Bluebeard.” 

HAyMArRKEt.—A pantomime, by Mr. Buckstone, on the nursery legend of 

* Ladvbird, Ladybird, Fly away Home.” : 
PRINCEss'’s.—A pantomime, by Mr. H. J. Byron, on ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
ADELPHI.—A burlesque, by Mr. Byron, on ** Bluebeard.” 

Drury Lane.—A pantomime, by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, on “ Peter Wilkins.” 

Lyceum.—A burlesque by Mr. Falconer. 

Tur OLympic.—An extravaganza by two of our most popular dramatists, and 

_ founded on a favourite melodrama. 

Tur Srranp.—An extravaganza, by Mr. Byron, on “ Cinderella.” 

St. James’s.—A burie:que, by Mr. Wiliam Brough, on “a my tholozice] 
subject.” 

SADLERS’ WeLLs.—A pantomime on “ Sinbad the Sailer.” 

AsTLEY's.—A_ hippo-pantomime, by Mr. T. L. Greenwood, on * Graciosa and 

Percinet.” 

It will be seen that the young theatre-goers have abundance of choice. 

The nomination for tlie two King’s Scholarships at the Royal Academy 
of Music, vacant at this time of the year, took place on Monday, the 
17th instant. The Board of Examiners consistedof Mr. Charles Lucas, 
chairman; Mr. Jolin Goss, Mr. Henry Blagrove, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. Frank R. Cox, and Mr. Walter C. Macfarren. 
The number of candidates examined was 25—9 young gentlemen and 
16 young ladies. The following were elected scholars:—Miss A. Zimmer- 
mann and Master Jolin Hill. 

Mr. Deulin, the pantomimist, who has for many years played the part 
of Harlequin and “Gent” in the pantomimes at Drury Lane Theatre, 
died suddenly after a rehearsal of the forthcoming pantomime at that 
theatre. The cause of his death is supposed to have been heart disease. 

On Wednesday an action was tried in the Court of Exchequer, in which 
Mr. E. May was the plaintiff and Mr. E. T. Smith the defendant. ‘The 
action was on a contract entered into between the parties, under which 
the defendant had contracted to employ the wife of the plaintiff (better 
known to the public as Mile. Jenny Bauer), to sing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, at a salary of fifteen guineas a week. The plaintiff stated that 
he was Clerk to the Commissioners of Police, and was well acquainted 
with Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith had addressed him a note beginning “ My 
dear Ned,” and proposing to engage his wife at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mr. Smith also wrote in the following terms : 

Business is business, although friendship cemented. Sims Reeves is so 
delighted with the new opera, he foregoes the opera he intended opening in. It 
18 a grand, very grand, thing for a prima donna to appear in, and such a part, 
80 suitable to Jenny! Of course, I tell you that they want me to engage 
Sherrington for it. “She is dying to come from Brussels. I say Jenny Bauer. 
Now let me know salary for the season—October to March, with short interval ; 
and if it succeeds, how much then. First contract, friendship; second contract, 
business, 

In consequence of this the plaintiffentered into an agreement for his wife. 
Smith then said: “I have one act of the opera. It is very beautiful ; 
Come round and look at it.” Plaintiff said : “It is ridiculous to ask me, 


’ 


by Mr. 





as I know so little about music; almost as little as you do yourself.” 
Smith said; “I ought to know something about it, as I droppedj10,000/. 
last season.” After all, however, the part of A/aid Marian was given to 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, and the plaintiff, considering that substitu- 
tion to be a breach of contract, commenced the action accordingly. Smith 
had paid 47/. 5s. into court—-three weeks’ salary under the contract ; and 
as it appeared that the contract contained no stipulation that the plaintiff's 
wife should sing in the opera of “ Robin Hood,” the action was held to be 
untenable, and the plaintiff was nonsuited. The moral of this is that 
Mr. Smith’s contracts are not to be interpreted Ly the light of his con- 
versations. 

At the Birmingham Festival, which will be held next year, it 
has been resolved that an extra concert shall be given in lieu of 
the ball with which the festival generally terminates. The band is 
already engaged for the last week in August. 

Professor Sterndale Bennett is busy upon a new oratorio to be brought 
out at the Leeds festival next year. 

We hear that the far-famed Italian Opera band feel extremely sore at 
being compelled to give up their long-standing engagements at the Phil- 
harmonic forthwith. No wonder, for they have contributed largely 
towards the popularity that the society has attained. In choosing the 
lesser of two evils they found it politic to submit to*the decree of 
Messrs. Gye, Costa, and Co. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


ers Art-Union of London has issued its engraving, to an impression 
of which every subscriber of the current year is entitled, in return for 
his subscription. Itis by Mr. J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., after one of the 
noblest Turners in the national collection, ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
It is a very free translation into coherent prose of the artist’s poetic 
dream of mountain, stream, and wood, all bathed in the light of the 
sweet south. The figures in the foreground are (as usual) made out with 
exaggerated distinctness, quite false to the general effect of the original 
picture. The general treatment is mechanical in the last degree. Still, 
however much may be lost in the process of transmission, much remains 
which gives the present, as ail engravings after Turner, a power and 
mystery which the engravings after no other master can have. 

On Thursday, the 10th January, the annual general meeting of the 
“ Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts ” will be held, and the 
Society’s prize medals will be distributed. 

A public conversazione is to take place at the South Kensington 
Museum on Saturday evening, January 12th, for the benefit of the 
Lambeth School of Art. 

The last of the series of cartoons by Kaulbach, for the frescoes of the 
new museum at Berlin, is now nearly finished. The theme is Modern 
Progress, with the Reformation as the central and principal group. 

On the 10th inst. the Royal Academy made its award of prizes for the 
year to its students. No student from “the Life” appeared with suffi- 
cient claims to challege the gold medal. Five silver ones were awarded, 
of which one student, Mr. T. R. Watson, engrossed three, for Architec- 
tural and Perspective drawings, and a specimen of “sciography,” or 
shaded drawing. Mr. J.T. Hart received one for a drawing, and Mr. 
Chas. J. T. Smith for a model, from the antique. 

The last sending-in day for the exhibition in Pali-mall of the Photo- 
graphic Society is the 27th inst. 

Soon after the opening of the Photographic Exhibition, in January, the 
Photographie Society will hold a soirce in the large hall of King’s College. 

Mr. Morton Edwards has executed a bust of Madame Csillag, the 
prima donna, a good likeness and a fair work of art. 

A bust of Bessel, the German astronomer, from the hand of Herr 
Siemering, is to take its place among other celebrities on the exterior of 
Konigsberg University, at the cost of the Prussian Government. 

Models for the intended statue to Frederick William III. of Prussia, 
which is to forma pendant to that to the Great Frederick by Rauch, 
have been exhibited at Berlin, and have excited general dissatisfaction. 

The statue of Kant is at last to be inaugurated at Kénigsberg. Funds 
for the pedestal, &c. had for a long time been wanting, but are at last 
being found by the Provincial Diet. 

Mr. T. J. Hill opens on the 31st inst. an exhibition, in Old-street, City- 
road, of architectural, ornamental, perspective, and other drawings 
executed by the pupils in bis classes. 

At the Architectural Museum Mr. Wm. White, on the 9th January, 
will commence the course of lectures to be delivered this season by one 
on the interesting subject of Polychrome; Mr. White putting in a plea 
for the same. 

The Architectural Association, at its meeting on the 7th inst., resumed 
a discussion on that interminable theme for controversy just now among 
architects, of “ Architectural Examinations.” ‘The meeting resolved that 
such examinations should be voluntary on the part of students, and should 
be limited to subjects bearing directly on architectural practice. 

Government intends restoring Linlithgow Palace, so far as external 
appearance goes, to its condition in 1745, before its destruction by fire. 
It is to be roofed, and those portions of its walls, turrets, and battlements 
which were then thrown down, re-erected. VPart of the Palace is to be 
fitted for the accommodation of the Sheriff's Court. 

Apropos of the temporary Exhibition of Ancient and Modern French 
Painters, got together through the liberal help of the collectors by 
M. Francis Petit, in the Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, the Revue Germanique 
of this month has some pointed remarks on the characteristics of the 
French school. They are marked by a candour not universal among 
French writers:—“ Whenever I hear any one speak of a French school of 
painting the doubt arises in my mind whether there ever was at any 
period such a school. France has produced painters, _and eminent 
painters, but she has never had what Italy, Holland, and Spain have had 
—a school of painting in the true sense of the word. . . . There are no 
truly and essentially French painters, it appears to me, but the Watteaus, 
the Bouchers, the Paters, the Lancrets—in a word, the school of gallantry 
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uttering itself through the fiction of a conventional pastoral. ‘ Vive la 
bagatelle!’ is the motto of the small group really deserving to be called 
the French school. . . . Not but that a certain unity may be detected 
amid all this diversity of aptitude, of origin, and of tendency: the genius 
of France is there, creating true links between these dissimilar works. 
What especially struck me in these carefully selected pictures was their 
elegance, their finish, their polish of conception, and, if I may so speak, 
their savoir-vivre. Violence, excess, are the product of Romanticism ; in 
painting, as in the other arts, they are, in France, a foreign importation 
rather than native to the soil. It is possible—and, indeed, Iam quite willing 
to admit it is so—that, in losing its hold upon those ideas of elegance 
and moderation, painting has become more expressive among us; that 
she has gained both in depth and truth; but she has also lost, not seldom, 
two very precious things—balance and tact. Nowadays, certain pictures 
seem to clamour to be looked at. Just as there are authors who will, at any 
price, be read, so are there paintera, and those not a few, who are deter- 
mined to take attention by storm. They are far more anxious to astonish 
than to attract, to surprise than to charm. We might describe our 
exhibitions as places where every one strikes his drum with all his might, 
striving to out-do his neighbour, and to take possession of the somewhat 
long ears of the crowd. Painting, like literature, has become a brawler. 
However, in both directions a happy reaction is beginning to be per- 
ceived ; perhaps we shall return to moderation without losing force, and 
combine with brilliancy the honest simplicity, the patient and laborious 
discretion of genuine talent. Our ancestors had a certain sense of pro- 
priety even in the midst of licence; Watteau and Boucher witness the 
fact. Their pictures chat; true drawing-room pictures they never shout or 
argue. But it cannot be said that by eschewing noisy tones, violent 
oppositions, distorted forms, the school has formed many painters. Its 
elegance only conceals poverty of conception.” 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
OCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 13; John Bruce, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Macdermott’s translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s Essay 
on the Military Architecture of the Middle Ages, recently published by Mr. 
Parker, of Oxford, was among the book-presents of the evening. Much 
learned light is here thrown on the subject, which begins with the fifth 
century and the Visigoths, and ends with Vauban. Mr. Edward William 
Brabrook was elected a Fellow. Three photographs, giving views of the 
Hindu Temple of Martund, or the Sun, on the plains above Islamabad, in 
Kashmir, were presented by Mr. Ouvry, the treasurer. Mr Carritt 
exhibited and presented impressions from two seals of Great Grimsby, 
taken in gutta percha by Mr. Ready, of the British Museum. A curious 
double box of iron fret-work, lined with oak, was exhibited by the Rev. 
Mr. Pigot. Nothing certain was given as to its date; but the style of 
the fretted ornament would seem to fix it somewhere in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. A drawing of two coffin lids bearing crosses, 
from Berdon Priory, Essex, was exhibited by Mr. Franks, who also read 
a report of some researches he had lately made there. Mr. Franks after- 
wards exhibited a set of seven ancient fruit trenchers in his possession. 
They are thin pieces of beech or pear wood, with smooth surface, and 
oblong in shape, and are very prettily designed with figures and posy 
inscriptions delicately painted in oil colours. The following are the 
figure subjects represented. 1. A blind man carrying a cripple. 2. A 
woman standing on a globe, holding a torch in one hand, her other hand 
placed on the head of a beggar. 3. Two men mutually pointing to the 
mote in each other’s eye. 4. Christ between Marthaand Mary. 5. Two 
groups of emblematical figures of Pax and Justitia. 6. Group, with 
Truth naked, holding a book. 7. Small figures of Peace, Plenty, Poverty, 
Pride, and a Lawyer. Objects of this kind had been supposed to have 
been used in games; but it is now established that they were plates for 
dessert. The period assigned to the specimens is about the time of 
James I. The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited an iron dagger-blade, a knife- 
handle of wood riveted to iron, an iron dart-head, and a stone celt, all 
dredged out of the Thames near Hampton Court, in the present year. 
Mr. Bruce communicated some particulars of Oliver Cromwell, gathered 
in the progress of calendaring the State Papers, showing, among some 
other minor facts regarding him, that Oliver Cromwell, in the matter of 
his differences with Mr. Barnard, at Huntingdon, about the new charter 
for the town, had been sent for to London by the Council, and had been 
detained there five days. 

British ARCH®OLOGICAL AssocraTION.—Dec. 12; George Godwin, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-Pres., in the chair. The Rev. S. F. Maynard, B.A., 
of Midsomer Norton, was elected an Associate. Mr. Wills exhibited a 
brass spur of the time of Charles I., and the silver matrix of a seal, 
bearing a view of a castle or some foreign fortress. Mr. Syer Cuming 
exhibited two pseudo antiques—one a matrix of jet or shale; the other 
a terra cotta cameo. They were pretended to have been found in a grave 
in Lincolnshire. Mr. Franks also exhibited a matrix of jet, purchased 
at Cambridge, unquestionably an imposition. Mr. Pettigrew laid upon 
the table the impression of a seal sent by Mr. Mogg. It is the seal of 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, as Admiral of England and Earl of Dorset 
and Somerset. Mr. P. read a paper on the Early Naval History of Eng- 
land; determined the appointment of Richard in the 2 and 11 Edward 
IV.; and fixed the execution of the seal between 1471 and 1475. The 
seal is a remarkably fine one, presenting a one-masted ship with full sail, 
emblazoned with the royal arms and the admiral’s flag supported by a 
greyhound in the aftercastle, whilst the forecastle had a cresset for hold- 
ing a light orcombustibles. The paper will be printed, with illustrations 
of this and other Lord High Admirals’ seals. Mr. Syer Cuming read a 
paper on the use of tubes and hollow bricks in ancient buildings, and 
illustrated his subject with various specimens. The society adjourned 
over to the 9th of January 1861. 

Roya Asiatic Socrery.—Nov. 17; Col. Sykes, M.P., in the chair. 
Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., read a paper on Pliny’s account of 
the Singhalese embassy to Claudius. From the little attention this 





embassy seems to have excited, and the fact that Pliny alone has noticed 
it, Mr. Priaulx surmised that it must have reached Rome when some other 
matters occupied the public mind,in the latter and more troubled years of 
Claudius’s life; and because the ambassador rather exaggerated the extrava- 
gant opinions with regard to Ceylon then current, he concluded that they 
must have represented, not any native sovereign, but the Jaffna Raja, 
whose subjects were confined to the western extremity of the island— 
Tamil settlers, who knew nothing of its size and resources, and who 
could not, therefore, rectify the traditions they brought with them from 
India. Aippuros he identified, after Lassen, with Kudra Male, the 
“ Horse-mount,” and Palisemundus, as the Greek pronunciation of “ Pali- 
simanta ”—the ‘‘Head of the Holy Land.” The Palawogondi of Mega- 
sthenes Mr. Priaulx explained, after Schwanbeck, by the Sanscrit “ Pali- 
ginus;” but did not, as Schwanbeck did, take Pa/i in its Buddhist sense, 
but gave it what Lassen asserts is its primary meaning, that of 
“terminus,” “limit;” and Paligdnus then stands for “Men of the 
Border.” The elective, constitutional monarchy, of which no trace is to 
be found in the Singhalese books, might be thought to have existed 
in Jaffna; and he cited in evidence the Mahawanso’s account of 
the Tamil conquests, the condition and character of the people, and 
the absence of all great monuments in this part of the country. The 
strange introduction of the Seres, in Pliny’s description, Mr. Priaulx ac- 
counted for by the fact that at this time, as may be seen from Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela, Rome was full of the peculiar mode of barter which 
obtained among this people, living beyond the Gamga and Imaan moun- 
tains. Nothing, then, was more natural than that when the Romans 
heard the Singhalese ambassadors tell of arace seated beyond the Maha- 
welli Ganga, and the Malaya, who observed similar customs, and whom 
Sir Emerson Tennent has identified with the still existing Veddehs, they 
should rush to the conclusion that they were the Seres. The other evi- 
dently erroneous statements contained in Pliny’s narrative, as they can- 
not be aceounted for, must be laid to the interpreter’s imperfect knowledge 
of the language. On the society’s table was laid a large number of pre- 
sents to the library, among which two works deserve an especial notice : 
“De Morgan’s Algebra,” and ‘‘Herschell’s Astronomy,” translated into 
Chinese under the superintendence of Mr. A. Wylie, and recently printed 
at Shanghae. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvns. ...Royal Inst. 3. Professor Faraday, “On the Chemical History of a Candle.” 
Philological. 8. 
Sat. ......Royal Inst. & Professor Faraday, ‘*On the Chemical History of a Candle.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


‘= Mechanics’ Magazine points out several advantages in the new money. 

The first in order of these advantages is assuredly the diminished 
size of the bronze pieces as compared with the copper money soon to 
become extinct. Every person must, at some time or other, have expe- 
rienced the inconvenience of having a “ pocket full of coppers.” Some- 
how it is impossible to avoid occasionally getting an accumulation of these 
specimens of former Mintages, and then a natural anxiety arises to get 
rid of them. Heavy, unwholesome, and unsavoury as the old copper 
coins were, they were, after all, but tokens of value, and there was no 
compensating good therefore for the nuisance of carrying them about 
one. The new bronze coinage constitutes an extension of the token 
system; and, whereas the old coins were intrinsically of only half their 
nominal value, their bronze successors are intrinsically worth but one- 
fourth their nominal and negotiable value. In two directions the public 
thus benefit by the reform. The cost of manufacture will be lessened, 
and the Mint will require a smaller annual sum at the hands of her 
Majesty’s Faithful Commons for carrying on the coinage than has hereto- 
fore been asked for and obtained. In short, the remodelling of the 
copper coinage will pay for itself, and leave a handsome margin of profit 
to be handed over to the public account. The copper coins at present in 
circulation equal in weight, in round numbers, 6000 tons, and in number 
500,000,000. An equal weight of bronze metal will, by the present 
division of the 1lb. weight in 48, 80, and 160 pence, half-pence, and 
farthings respectively, yield something approaching 1,000,000,000 
pieces of money, or double the number of pieces, of double 
the negotiable value, from the same weight of metal as was used for the 
copper coinage. The economy of the new arrangement is therefore as 
apparent as its convenience, and it will be matter for gratulation when it is 
fully accomplished. Another improvement visible in the bronze coinage is 
comprised in its having the current value of each individual coin imprinted 
on the reverse side. We have long advocated this plan in reference to 
the whole British coinage, and we especially suggested it in the formation 
of the new money. It should not be necessary for any person to have to 
inquire the worth of a coin. The coin itself should give testimony thereto, 
and in this particular instance we are glad to find that the Government 
has adopted the suggestion. Of the durability of the bronze no one who 
has witnessed the processes of converting it into coin at her Majesty’s 
Mint can have the smallest doubt. Although, as our readers well know, 
the mixture consists of ninety-five parts of copper, four parts of tin, and 
one part of zinc, yet it is of so obstinate a character as frequently to split 
into fragments in the course of rolling, and to require frequent and long 
annealings before it will receive perfect impressions from the dies. The 
compression between these latter in the act of striking hardens the discs 
of metal in such a way as to make them, in comparison with pure copper 
money, everlasting. They may, indeed, be termed unwearable coins. It 
is certain that their appearance will rather improve than deteriorate by 
age, and very soon oxydation will affect those parts of their surfaces which 
do not come into rubbing contact with table and counter in such a way as 
to form an agreeable contrast to those parts which are exposed to abra- 
sion, and thus give the cvins the appearance of antique bronze castings. 

On Wednesday evening M. Louis Blanc @elivered his highly popular 
lecture upon “Some Mysterious Personages in France during the last 
Century,” at the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, to a large and enthusiastic audience. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


And Crave Register. 








DEAN AND SON 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW EDITION (the THIRD) of their 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 


The ConTENTs are :—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publications ; 
Bible and Prayer-Book List: Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices; List of Novels, 
including ‘*‘ Parlour Library ;” Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, and Lithographic List; Estimate for 
Small Jobbing Office: Fancy Miscellaneous Articles; Print List ; List of other Publishers’ Publications ; also an 
Illustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and English Articles; American, French, and 


German Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, &c. 
DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertak 


any kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable terms. 


London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 











SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooksELLERS’ Recorp are charged 3s. 6d. each, if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 








V ANTED, a first-class ASSISTANT in 

a Bookselling and Stationery business in the country. 
—Address, stating salary expected, Mr. BENHAM, Bookseller, 
Colchester. 


qo ~ STATIONERS.—WANTED, in a 





stationery warehouse in London, an active YOUNG 
MAN, who thorongh'y understands his business.—Answers, 
stating age, qualifications, wages expected, and when pre- 
viously employed, may be sent to “C. H.,” care of Mr. 
T. J. Brown, Stationer, 195, Strand. 


[Vy ANTED, by a Bookseller and ee | 
| 











in Preston, an industrious active ASSISTANT, with 

good address and appearance.—Apply to ** W. H. C.,"’ Messrs. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster-row. London | 
| 
! 





O STATIONERS.— WANTED, by a City 
house, an ASSISTANT. He must know his trade, and 
have had experience at the counter.—Address to “F. 1.," 
Messrs. Davis's, Wholesale Stationers, 94, Queenhithe, E.C. 
XO PRINTERS.—WANTED a competent 
person as OVERSEER in a non-society job printing- 
office. Wages 100/. a vear.—Testimonials to be sent to 
CHARLES GOODALL, Printer, Leeds. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department | 


: of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECoRD are received at 2s. 6d. each, 
if not exceeding 39 words in length. 


O PUBLISHERS.—WANTED, by a 
Thorough Man of Business, of extensive experience in 

the management of stock, and in the superintendence of the 
production of new works of every description, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT.—Address “ A. Z.,"’ care of Mr. Burnaby, Mitre- 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ 


— > 


RECORD. 


cy" publishing friends evidently reckon | 


upon a reading as well as a merry 
Christmas, to judge from the supply of solid 
or striking books with which they have 
furnished the community. It is the week 
before Christmas that produces Dr. Ingleby’s 


| Complete View of the Shakspere Controversy, 


much the most elaborate work yet issued on 


the subject, and “complete” in every sense of | 


the word. One of the chief events of the pub- 


lishing season was to be the issue of Dr. Davis's | 


Carthage and her Remains ; and, appearing as 
the work does just at this moment, it must 
figure as a valuable pitce de résistance in our 
Christmas bill of literary fare. In biography, 
alwaysa favourite, flourishing, and prolific de- 
partment, we have Mr. Walter Thornbury’s 
British Artists, from Hogarth to Turner: Ways 
and Words of Men of Letters, by the Rev. J. 
Pycroft, the author of the popular and amusing 
Twenty-five Years in the Church; Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s Personal History of Lord 
Bacon ; and the Rey. A. A. Bonar’s Memoir of 
the Rev. D. Sandeman, missionary to China. 
In history there is a solitary contribution—the 
new work of Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, Paul 











court, Milk-street, Cheapside, | the Pope and Paul the Friar, a story of an in- 
VO ‘ cla Ae a A ~ ‘ ~ . “ 
es dae esgic STATIONERS.—A | terdict, and of which Paul V. and Paul the 
ractical Man, of manv years’ experience, is open to an | 1: . C x tT P - 
ENGAGEM ENT to superintend the pone thy depart- | historian of the Council of Trent are the heroe Ss. 
ment, whether manufactured on the premises or given out. | The veteran Lord Brougham’s Treatise on the 
—Address “Rt. F. C. F..”’ care of Rt. Clarke, Advertising Agent, a6 » P . > 
51, Threadneedle-street, E.C. British Constitution, long announced, has 
= made its appearance this week. The literature 
of home travel has been enriched by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Book of South Wales; while 
Mrs. Meredith tells of Australian life in her new 
volume, “ Over the Straits;” Dr. Godet offers his 
exhaustive work, ‘*‘ Bermuda;” and Mr. Horace 
| Marryat narrates his experiences of Northern 
| . . ° * 
= Europe in “A Residence in Jutland, the Danish 
ra al «| weyt Qn 7 al al | = p ’ . . 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and | Provinces, and Copenhagen.” In religion we 
others.—WANTED, a BUSINESS, either in town or | s bad fi t 
country. Amount no object where the concern is a good one. | have to chronicle the appearance of the first 
Address Mr. R. Witson, No. 4, Lower Brunswick-terrace, | 7 P ve aw’s P. 
Barnsbury-road. ‘i a see of the “a wig — I or se gape 
— SANG ites, DAE REGIe, L  eenes. “ane - Ai nglis ranslation o 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and | yrvt,ene’ de Gasparin's «The Near and the 
4 PRINTERS.—To be SOLD, an old-established BUsI- | Madame de Gasparins * ihe Near ant 
NESS, situate on the south coast, near Southampton. Returns | Heavenly Horizons,” which was first intro- 


about 15002 a year; coming-in about 800/., but purchaser may ‘ ‘. H 
select. House large, and rent can te covered hy lett «. Part | duced to the notice of our reading public 
of the money can remain on security.—Apply te “ X. Y. Z.," ¢ ats ite) i : ’ 
care of Messrs. Clayton and Son, 265. Strand.’ S.W. by an : appre iative criticism in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. In poetry, a second volume of 


ithe Legends and Lyrics of the daughter of 








PLANT, BUSINESSES, &c. 
[10 PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 


STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, in one of the 
chief towns of the iron districts of South Wales, an excellent | 
PRINTING OFFICE (with iron and wood presses, and the 
tyne nearly all new), binders’ presses and tools, books, sta- 
tionery, &c. This is truly an opportunity not to be lost sight 
of.—Appiy by letter to M. S. Evans, High-street, Merthyr 
Tydvit, Glamorganshire. 























O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and | 

: STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, in a large and | ms £ 

improving town in a Midian County, ian old-established | Barry Cornwall, Miss Adelaide Procter, and 
JS 28S as above, the Proprietor wishing to retire. The x y . ° ‘ . BD 

premises contain two shons, with printing-office detached, the | the Worn W edding-Ring, and other Poems, 


whole in excellent renair. Capital required from 4001 to | hy P€ ¢ re ibu- 
500/.—Address “M. B.,"’ care of Messrs. Wilkinson, Pointing, | by Mr. \ - C. Bennett, are the only contribu 
and Cruse, Wholesale Stationers, 3, Joiners’-hall-buildings, | tions which this Christmas makes to serious 


U vr : ee 
ee eee | minstrelsy. Among new editions we note a 


MISCELLANEOUS | third of Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance 
On January 1s i “ei Ses gpa | a second of Mr. Marshman’s biography of the 
Y Ist, 1861, will be published, price Five Shillings, | ra r ps 2 

No XXIV. of the | heroic Havelock, and of Vol. II. of Lord Dun- 

‘ Y ’ . . 
J OURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE | donald’s Autobiography ; athird of the late 
a n ACAL RECORD. Edited bv the Rev. C . H ’ ¢ 

HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., Ph.D., Curate of Clifton Keynes, | curious little book, Mr. Heiton’s Castes of 
member of the Royal Society of Literature, Translator from Edinburgh : an eighth of the Sermons of the 
“Met; Tiac of the “ Festal Letters of St. Athanasius ” and the I f Brich é lase } 
‘Metrieal Hymns of Ephraem Syrus,” and Editor of the | late Mr. Robertson of Brighton ; and a seventh 


LERICAL JOURNAL. | 3 ” - \y 
Advertisements and Bills should be sent not later than De- | of that ‘‘ standard work, Donaldson’s Theatre 
| of the Greeks. 











cember 24th. 
London: Jouy seeemaen Wellington-street, Strand, | 


| We do not quite agree with our well- 
|informed and_ sensible contemporary, The 
| Publishers’ Circular, in some of its comments 
on the cases of ‘“‘ Mayhew versus Maxwell,” 
|referred to in our last publication. After 
correctly explaining the law as regards pro 
perty in articles contributed to periodicals, our 
contemporary proceeds to say: ** Such is the 
law, but whether a wise one seems doubtful; 
for it practically brings matters to a dead-lock, 
vesting the right to republish during the first 
twenty-eight years in nobody. Some of the 
most interesting essays of Lord Macaulay 
were contributed to magazines like Knight's 
Quarterly, which were soon out of print and 
forgotten ; yet, according to the law, no person 
could, till lately, have reproduced them.” That 
| is to say, Lord Macaulay did not choose to 
have his juvenile effusions reproduced during 
his lifetime ; and certainly any law which under 
such circumstances would have sanctioned 
the reproduction cannot, it seems to us, be 
desirable. The law, as it stands, appears to 
us equitable and useful, requiring the consent 
of both parties, publisher and author, to the 
reproduction of literary matter contributed to 
a periodical. We pertectly coincide, however, 
with the closing remarks of our contemporary 
in “* Mayhew v. Maxweli: ” “ In justice to our 
publishers we may obsvrve that, although the 
position of both parties is exactly the same 
—neither they nor their contributors having 
any power to reprint, or any just claim upon 
the author to forego his rights—instances of 
permission granted to authors to reprint are 
so common as to b: regarded almost as a 
matter of course, wiile the case of similar 
favour on the other si le is almost unknown.” 

Except in the way o* Christmas books, the 
promises of our Frenci friends this week are 
more striking than thei. performances. The 
long-talked-of Life of Julius Caesar, by no 
less an author than his Imperial Majesty 
Napoleon III. is, we are positively assured, in 
the press, and will be published about the 
middle of January. George Sand is to prefix 
a “study ” on Garibaldi to a new volume from 
the prolific pen of Alexandre Dumas, “The 
Garibaldians, Letters on the Revolution in 
Sicily and Naples,” about to be issued by 
Michel Levy. ‘The same publisher bas issued 
the letters and remains of the late lamented 
Alexis de Tocqueville, edited by his friend, 
Gustave de Beaumont, and which we formerly 
announced as in preparation. The Paris pub- 
lications of the week include an account 
of Newfoundland by a French diplomatist, 
Count A. de Gobineau ; a pamphlet against 
usury by Alexandre Weill; and a_ trans- 
lation into French prose of four of his 
own operas by Richard Wagner, of Music- 
of-the-future-celebrity ; a second edition of 
the third volume of Guizot’s Memoirs; 
a résumé of the laws affecting printing, 
publishing, and literary property, by M. 
Jules Delalain, President of the Cercle de 
la Libruirie ; and a history (by an employé of 
the estiblishment, M. Alfred Franklin), of the 
Bibliotheque Mazarine, one of those district 
public libraries which in Paris relieve the 
pressure on the Bibliotheque Impériale, and 
which are so much wanted in London. Apropos 
of the latter works, the Cour Impériale of 
Paris has just decided that the purchaser in 
good faith of a work stolen from a public 
library must restore it without compensation. 
A. M. Schlesinger, a Paris bookseller, had 
bought at Strasburg, at a public sale, a book 
which had been stolen from the Mazarine, 
though at what date could not be discovered 








The bookseller offered to restore the work on 
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being paid what he had given for it. The 
French Minister of Public Instruction, how- 
ever, was peremptory, and the Cour Impériale 
has decided in favour of the Minister, after an 
inferior court had acknowledged the innocent 
purchaser’s claim to compensation. 





The American publishers have been busy 
preparing their Christmas books, and Messrs. 
Ticknor, Fields, and Co., of Boston, make a 
“feature” of the announcement that they have 
secured the advance proof-sheets of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s new book, “ Bruin, or the Grand 
Bear Hunt.” It is, we suppose, with a view to 
obtain an exclusive American copyright, that 
the following, as ‘‘ author’s note,” is added to 
the intimation : “ Captain Reid acknowledges 
with pleasure the assistance of an American 
author, the results of whose labours he has 
been enabled kindly to incorporate with 
his own in the story of ‘Bruin; or, the 
Grand Bear Hunt.’” Among recent reprints 
of English works are Miss Yonge’s ** Hopes 
and Fears,” and Miss Coulton’s ‘* From Hay- 
time to Hopping.” Messrs. Mason Brothers, 
of New York, were to publish on the 5th inst. 
the completion of Mr. Parton’s elaborate Life 
of Andrew Jackson, known to readers of the 
Critic, and another valuable contribution to 
the historical biography of the States, the Life 
and Times of Philip Schuyler, by Mr. Benson 
J. Lossing. The mania for genealogy and 
genealogical wor!:s, which we formerly referred 
to as rife in the States, is now making such 
way, that a proposal has been gravely broached 
for the compilation of an American — Dooms- 
day Book! 


\ ESSRS. A. AND C. BLACK will complete, next 
i month, the publication of their new illustrated 
edition of the Waverley Novels in forty-eight volumes. 

3ESIDES continuing his * Travels in the County of 
Middlesex,” Mr. George Augustus Sala will contri- 
bute to No. II. of Zemple Bar the first instalment of 
a new novel, “ The Seven Sons of Mammon.” 

Tue Messrs. BLackwoop are about to publish 
“The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies,” 
a personal narrative by Captain C. T. Forbes, R.N, 
Report speaks highly of its interest. 

QUR LEARNED FRIEND Notes end Queries comes 
out, like his more vivacious contemporaries, with a 
Christmas number, full of Christmas lore appropriate 
to the season, and at once amusing and instructive. 

A Work on Iron, by that eminent industrialist, 
Mr. William Fairbairn, of Manchester, is in the press, 
and will be published next year by Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, of Edinburgh. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL announce for imme- 
diate publication “The Threshold of Chemistry, by 
C. W. Heaton,’ and a “ History of England, by 
A. F. Foster, for the use of schools and young persons.” 

THE ELEGANT AND ACCEPTABLE “ Choice Thoughts 
from Shakespere,” which we alluded to last week as 
just published by the Messrs. Whittaker, is com- 
piled by Mr. L. C. Gent, of Manchester, a gentleman 
well known to ‘the Trade” in town and country. 

IN ADDITION to the new penny daily metropolitan 
journal which we formerly announced as in contem- 
plation by Mr. Stiff, ramour speaks of another, to be 
eonducted by Mr. Alexander Russell, the able editor 
of the Scotsman, 

A New anp Ortaca Work, by the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, the translator of Herodotus, and Bamp- 
ton Lecturer for 1859, isin preparation by the Messrs. 
Longman. It will be entitled “Christianity and 
Heathenism,” and will consist of nine sermons re- 
cently preached before the University of Oxford. 

Tne “ Picrvures or OLp ENGLAND,” the new 
work of Dr. Pauli, well-known such by valuable con- 
tributions to English History, as the Life of King 
Alfred, &c., &c., is to be published in an English 
translation by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The trans- 
Jator is Mr. E. C. Otte, to whom we owe the version 
of Humboldt’s “ Cosmos,” published by Mr. Bohn in 
his Standard Library. 

Tue Scorrish TEMPERANCE LEAGUE issued on 
the 12th inst. a new volume by Professor Miller, the 
celebrated surgeon of Edinburgh, entitled “ Nepha- 
lism, the True Temperance of Scripture, Science, and 
Experience.” They announce that 3500 copies have 
been already sold. The same body have issued this 
month a tract by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
“A Word in Season;” and of this, we understand, 
no fewer than 200,000 have been sold already. 

THe MANY ApiRERs of the late lamented Hugh 
Miller will hear with pleasure that Messrs A. and. C. 
Black, of Edinburgh, have in preparation an unpub- 
lished work from his eloquent and graphic pen. We 
understand, too, that his “ Footprints of the Creator” 
has been for some time out of print, and that a new 
edition of it, carefully revised by the widow of the 
author, is to be issued by the same publishers. 








THE Seconp Votume of Dr. Vaughan’s elaborate 
work, * Revolutions in English History,” is in the 
press, and will be published, like its predecessor, by 
Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son. The new volume is 
to be entitled “ Revolutions in Religion,” and will 
present the great phases of English history under 
the Tudors, opening with a sketch of Henry VIII. 
and Wolsey, and closing with a view of England 
under Elizabeth. 

Wuite Mr. Henry Krxcstey commences his 
new tale, “‘ Ravenshoe,” in the January number of 
Macmillan, the Honourable Mrs. Norton makes her 
début in the same periodical, with ‘‘ The Herald Star, 
a Christmas Poem,” and a prose article, in the form 
of a Letter to the Publisher, “ Books of Gossip: 
Sheridan and his Biographer.” By birth a Sheridan, 
Mrs. Norton has been for some time occupied with 
the composition of a work on the biography of that 
famous family, which is to be published by the 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Ir may Inrerest (says the “Town and Table- 
talker ” of the //lustrated News of the World) some of 
our readers to know that the article in the last number 
of the Westminster Review on Russia was written by 
Mr. Harrison, of the London Library, and that on the 
Antiquity of the Human Race by Dr. Carpenter. Mr. 
Harrison, we believe, formerly resided in Russia. 
{Mr. Harrison is, we believe, the author of a work 
descriptive of his Residence in Russia. ] 

SECRETARYSHIP OF THE ScotcH BrsLE BoARD.— 
This office, vacant by the death of the Rev. Professor 
tobertson, is, we believe, to be filled by the Rev. Sir 
Henry Wellwood Moncreiff. The appointment, we 
have no doubt, will be regarded as most fitting and 
satisfactory, on the grounds both of Sir Henry’s per- 
sonal character and qualifications, and of his position 
as head of a family long, honourably, and con- 
spicuously connected with Church affairs in Scot- 
land.—Scotsman. 

Messrs. BRADBURY AND Evans have in the press 
a work with the merits of which the public is already 
partly acquainted, and which in its new form, with 
the interesting additions to be expected, is sure of a 
general welcome, on account both of its authorship 
and its subject. Itis to be entitled ‘‘The Prince of 
Wales in Canada and the United States,” and is by 
Mr. N. A. Woods, the Times special correspondent 
during his Royal Highness’s Transatlantic tour. Mr. 
Woods, it will be remembered, first became known 
to fame as the excellent Crimean correspondent of the 
Morning Herald. 

Wir REGARD TO Mr. THACKERAY’S NEW Story 
we may hazard some guess which perbaps will not 
prove to be far from the truth. We think it very 
probable that the story will open with a scene between 
our old friends Arthur Pendennis, Mrs. Pendennis, 
and Major Pendennis, with the famous brown curls 
of that famous old wig; and that these personages 
will be discussing the case of our hero Philip, whois, 
according to the title, to be hereafter helped, robbed, 
and passed by, in his journey through life. Young 
Philip may perhaps be the unloved son of Dr Firmin, 
the celebrated physician of Old Parr-street, and the 
friend of Arthur Pendennis »t Greyfriars’ School; 
and it may be that Arthur Pendennis himself will 
narrate the whole history. But these are of course 
mere shadows of surmises, in which we can hardly 
expect cautious readers to put faith.—Publishers’ 
Cireular. 

THAT EXCELLENT Institution, the Post-office 
Library and Literary Association, founded not long 
ago for the recreation and instruction of the ‘‘ men of 
letters” at St. Martin’s-le-Grand—in other words, the 
employés of the General Post Office—is just giving a 
new sign of youthful vigour. The committee an- 
nounce that, with the sanction and approval of the 
Postmaster-General, they have made arrangements 
for the delivery of a course of lectures to the members 
of the association and their friends, between the 
commencement of January and the end of May next. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope; Mr. Hughes (the author of 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” &c.); Mr. G. H. 
Lewes (author of the ‘Biographical History of 
Philosophy,” ‘‘Sea-side Studies,” &c.); Mr. 
George Grossmith; Mr. T. A. Trollope (author of 
* The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici,” ** A Decade 
of Italian Women,” &c. &c.); Mr. West; and Mr. 
Scudamore, have consented to take part in the 
course. The first lecture will be delivered in the 
Returned Letter Room of the General Post Office, on 
Friday the 4th of January, at 8 p.m.. when Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, the celebrated novelist, will in- 
augurate the course by a lecture on an excellently- 
chosen subject, ‘‘ The Civil Service as a Profession.” 
The Committee have made arrangements for the issue 
of tickets for the course, on very moderate terms, 
and they anticipate being able to issue a small 
number of tickets for single lectures. The proceeds 
will be applied towards the provision of furniture and 
fittings for a larger reading-room, and for the exten- 
sion of the library. 

Tue NAME oF CuTHBERT BEDE is familiar to the 
public principally in connection with his humorous 
works and cliaracteristic sketches, but he has also 
been for some years known as a writer of a graver 
class of articles, chiefly archeological, in periodicals 
devoted to that section of literature. Mr. Bede is 
about to make his appearance as the contributor of 
a volume to this graver department of literature. 





“Glencreggan, or a Highland Home in Cantyre,” 
is to be the title of his new work which the 
Messrs. Longman are preparing for publication, 
with illustrations by the author. Cantyre is 
almost a terra incognita ; for, owing probably to its 
being somewhat out of the beaten track of tourists, 
this Land’s-End of Scotland is scarcely mentioned 
in the topographical works and_ guide-books. 
Yet Cantyre is full of interest. It was the ori- 
ginal seat of the Scottish monarchy, and was 
almost the first part of Scotland where Christianity 
took root. Its chief town was the capital of 
the Scottish kingdom, centuries before Edinburgh 
was in existence; and here St. Columba’s tutor, 
and then St. Columba himself, preached the Gospel, 
before it had been heard at Iona, or in any other part 
of the Western Highlands and Islands. The author 
has been at pains to collect a large body of informa- 
tion, statistical and arck«ological, as well as a num- 
ber of curious and interesting legends connected with 
this highland territory of the Lords of the Isles. The 
sketches, both pen and pencil, will illustrate the wild 
and picturesque features of the shores of the Atlantic 
—the quieter characteristics of the moors and glens 
of the inland country—the dress, manners, customs, 
sports, and employments of the inhabitants, as well 
as their towns, villages, castles, and cottage dwell- 
ings, and scenes and incidents connected with the 
author’s journey to aud fro. In short, a full and in- 
forming sketch of the history, antiquities, and scenery 
of the peninsula will be found in the forthcoming 
work. 

OprentnG OF Mr. Mupir’s New Haty.—On Mon- 
day evening Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Mudie received a large 
number of literary and artistic friends on the occasion 
of the opening of the new hall of his famous library 
in New Oxford-street. The company may be said to 
have included the representatives of all classes of 
literature, science, and art. Among those present 
were Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, Mr. R. M. Milnes, 
M.P., Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., Judge Haliburton; 
Messrs. Cook (of Albemarle-street), Charles Knight, 
H. G. Bohn, George Routledge, Williams, J. Forster, 
T. Hughes, J. C. Motley, G. H. Lewes, Anthony 
Trollope, S. Lucas, Augustus Sala, Shirley Brooks, 
Hepworth Dixon, G. Cruikshank, Professor Masson, 
the venerable Mr. Tooke, Drs. Charles Mackay, 
John Chapman, J. G. Wilkinson; tbe Revs. 
Dr. Cumming, T. Binney, Dr. Halley, B. 
Brown, W. Foster, James Martineau; Misses 
Emily Faithful, Isa Craig, Geraldine Jewsbury; Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Dallas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howitt, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiles, Mr. and Mrs. Espinasse, &c., &e. 
The walls were decorated with a variety of pictures, 
the property of Mr. Mudie, among which we may 
mention ** Toothache in the Middle Ages,” by H. 8. 
Marks; ‘‘ Venice as it was,” and ‘‘ Venice as it is,” 
by Carl Werner, both splendid water-colour pictures, 
&c. There were also placed in the niches small statues 
of Oliver Cromwell, by Leifchild; Foley’s beautiful 
statue of Oliver Goldsmith; Woolner’s ‘* Tennyson,” 
and “ Tancred and Clorinda,” a charming subject, by 
Schwanthater. The vocalists engaged were Miss 
Palmer, Miss Eliza Hughes, Signor Nappi, Messrs. 
Aspa and Kenny. In the centre of the hall were ex- 
hibited on a circular dais a large number of 
splendid photographs of classical remains, of build- 
ings, landscapes, &c., and among the not least 


| interesting objects were a number of charming 


statuettes, &c., in terra cotta by Bezzi, chietly copied 
from the antique, but many of them original. The 
hall is avery beautiful structure. The architect is 
Mr. William Trehearne. Its size is 65 feet by 45 
feet. The height is 45 feet from the ground line, and 
the order of the architecture the Ionic, which is so 
beautifully adapted to such buildings. There is a 
central iron staircase to a commodious basement. 
The principal cornice is supported by Ionic columns, 
springing from which is a most elegant Jantern, 
divided by pilasters and circular-headed windor 3; 
the roof being formed of transverse mouldings, and 
spaces being filled in with ground glass. A well- 
constructed gallery round the building affords every 
facility for the arrangement of the books, &c. 


AMERICA.—Deatu or a Privter.—At 
South Bend, Indiana, on the 20th instant, Benjamin 
Swaim, aged 31, late of the firm of Scobell and Swaim, 
of this city, died of hemorrhage of the lungs. Mr. 
Swaim was literally a journeyman printer, having 
been, from choice, a traveller from the completion of 
his apprenticeship to the day of his death. He was 
born in North Carolina, where his parents were 
widely known and respected. Some twelve years 
since he came to New York, and was employed as a 
compositor in the office of the Tribune; but when 
the first overland route to California was opened, the 
novelty of that perilous journey captivated his fancy, 
and he travelled over the Rocky Mountains to San 
Francisco, where he remained about two years. Re- 
iurning to New York, he at once began a tour through 
the West and South, reaching New Orleans, having 
paid his way as a printer, sometimes at ‘the case 
and sometimes with the pen. When he again re- 
turned to New York, our city would seem to have 
presented few attractions for him, since he at once 
took passage for Liverpool, and commenced the tour 
of England and Scotland—in the mean time commu~ 
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nicating happy descriptive letters to the Printer of 
this city, as well as to journals in the South and 
West, with whose conductors he had established 
pleasant relations. Some months since, Mr. Swaim 
returned to New York and entered into business with 
Mr. Scobell, as above, and continued in the office 
until some three weeks since, when the scourge of 
consumption warned him to depart for the home of 
his parents, who had moved to South Bend. He 
arrived, says a letter which he wrote the day pre- 
vious to his death, ‘‘in season to vote for Old Abe,” 
and died the best-known journeyman printer, per- 
haps, in North America.— New York Tribune. [Mr. 
Swaim was, before his return to New York, employed 
as a compositor in our establishment, and enjoyed the 
reputation of being an excellent workman and amiable 
man.—Eb. B. R.} 

Tue New York AssocraAreD PRESS AND ITS 
EvropEAN News ARRANGEMENTS.—The following 
paragraph from the American journals shows that 
extended efforts are being made by the press of New 
York for the more speedy dissemination on that side 
of the Atlantic of the news from Europe: “ Arrange- 
ments are being perfected by the Associated Press to 
obtain news, after the Ist of November, from all in- 
ward-bound steamers and sailing packets, by the em- 
ployment of news yachts and carrier pigeons, at Fire 
Island, Montauk Point, and the Long Island tele- 
graph, thus securing all important European news 
and marine intelligence one day in advance of 
arrival.” 

“THe CHARACTER OF Curis?” is the title of a small 
and elegantly-printed volume about to be published 
by C. Scribner, from the pen of Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell, It forms a portion of his ‘‘ Nature and the 
Supernatural,” but is a complete treatise in itself, and 
has been so much admired that its production in a 
separate form will gratify many who desire an un- 
exceptionable little volume for presents, &e. A sub- 
stantial new work on ‘Christian Nurture,” by Dr. 
Bushnell, will also shortly appear, his former book 
on that subject being so much altered and enlarged 
as to bear little resemblance to the forthcoming trea- 
tise.—New York Tribune. 

TELEGRAPHING THE ScripruRES—AN Eprror’s 
Ruse.—The enterprise of the New York Herald in all 
matters relative to the Prince of Wales has been 
most surprising. As an illustration of it, take the fol- 
lowing story, which I believe is entirely true, and 
well known to the press of New York. ‘The Prince 
was about to visit Niagara Falls, and all the New 
York papers were alike anxious to give an early re- 
port of his visit, descriptive of how he liked the 
Falls, how the Falls looked when irradiated by the 
presence of Royalty, how fast the water rushed on 
that particular day, how the Prince enjoyed himself, 
whether he was wetted with the spray, whether he 
whistled the air of Henry Russell’s “ Mighty 
Niagara,” or recited to his Grace of Newcastle the 
verses of Charles Mackay, and other such edifying 
and mighty informative information. The Times 
wanted to be first in its report, so did the Tribune ; 
bat the Herald, with its elephantine might, deter- 
mined that none of its contemporaries should make 
80 much capital of the Prince as it intended to do 
itself. Mr. House was at Niagara ready to report 
the proceedings to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the 
proprietor of the Herald, at New York. The Prince 
had not arrived, and there was a chance of the Times 
or Tribune getting possession of the wires before the 
Herald. In his perplexity, Mr. House flashed along 
a@message to Mr. Bennett, asking him what he was 
to do in order to keep the wires open. ‘ Telegraph 
me the Book of Genesis,” was the response. That 
was done. Still the report of the Prince was not 
ready. “What am I to do now?” asked Mr. House. 
“Telegraph the Book of Revelation all the wav 
through,” replied Mr. Bennett ; and the clerks turned 
to the end of the Bible, and telegraphed accordingly. 
In the office of the Ne» York Herald are the two 
books of Holy Writ as thus telegraphed—the first 
time, I suppose, that ever a chapter of the Scriptures 
Was sent along a wire. The telegraphing of the Book 
of Genesis alone cost, I believe, seven hundred dollars. 
—Letter from Philadelphia. 

“A Great Nationan Work.”—Mr. William 
Brotherhead, of this city, whose zeal and taste in 
Matters of literature and antiquities are well known, 
has just published a work that will entitle him to the 
gratitude of this country, as well as to honours from 
other lands. Itis called “ The Book of the Signers,” 
and it consists of fac-simile letters of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, illustrated with 
sixty-one engravings from original photographs and 
drawings, representing their residences, portraits, or 
Something referring to them. These, the title-page 
States, have been obtained “ from the collections of an 

Ssociation of American Antiquaries.” This work, 
beautifully printed, on fine paper, is destined to 
become a matter of national pride. The real value of 


such a publication cannot be estimated. To collect | 


1 one volume memorials of every one of the signers 
of the Declaration, is a great achievement. But the 
autograph letters are, in nearly every case, of peculiar 
terest, and they serve as admirable illustrations of 
the characters of the several writers. For instance, 
the first letter is one from John Hancock to General 

ashington, dated March 21, 1776, informing himthat 
€ had sent 250,000 dollars for the use of the 


army. A letter from Abraham Clark, of New 
Jersey, is dated July 4, 1776, and refers in solemn 
terms to the great event which was on that day to be 
accomplished. Many others of the letters are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting. The only signer of 
whom no letter is given is Thomas Lynch, jun., and 
no letters of his are in existence. The page devoted 
to him contains his portrait and signature, and 
various emblematic designs referring to his career. 
A feature of this noble work which will especially 
command admiration is the stvle of its illustrations. 
Each letter is preceded by a tasteful engraving of 
the portrait, the residence, or some event in the his- 
tory of the writer. These have been designed and 
engraved expressly for the work, and of their beauty 
and appropriateness there can be nodoubt. The por- 
traits and views of residences are unquestionably 
faithful, and in illustrations of a different character 
there is decided good taste shown. This splendid 
national work is an honour to its publishers, and we 
feel proud of it as a Philadelphia production. To be 
sure, no place is so proper as this for publishing a 
work referring to our independence. But without 
the zeal and good taste of Mr. Brotherhead, and 
without the access which his business gives him to 
the fine collections of autographs here and elsewhere, 
the work could not have been half so well done. As 
the price for this noble work is moderate, we expect 
to hear that it is eagerly sought for, for private as 
well as public libraries.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By Mr. Ginder, Bookseller, Canterbury. 
Lettres de St. Francois de Sales. 2 vols. 
Syntifia Philosophi fabulw, ed. C. F. Matthei. 
Leipzig. 1787. 
Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, trans. by Scott. 3 
vols. Shrewsbury, 1800. 
Moral Philosophy of Doni, trans. by Sir T. North. 
1601, 
By Mr. Noteutt, 31, Drapery, Northampton. 
[llustrated London Almanack for 1857. 
Christ and Christianity, by Dr. Wardlaw. 

By Mr. Young, Bookseller, Liverpool. 
Ritson’s Ancient Engiish Romances. 3 vols. bds. 
Sibbes on Philippians. 4to. 

Sibbes on Corinthians. 

Airay on Philippians. 

Alley’s Poor Man’s Library. 

Liturgy of King Edward VI. Parker Society. 














TRADE NEWS. 

PartNersuips Disso.vep.—E. and E. A. Ivory, 
Eagle-court, St. John’s-lane, Clerkenwell, book- 
binders; J. Coleman and John Pearson, High-street, 
Bloomsbury, antiquarian booksellers; Thomas 
Brevetor and Richard Vinholes Houssart, Hackney, 
printer's ink manufacturers; John Hodgson and 
Thomas Palmer, Manchester, paper dealers. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 18, R. K. Philp, publisher, Great 
New-street, I etter-lane.—Jan. 10, Alfred Edward 
Hopkins, law stationer, Gresham-street. 

CERTIFICATES to be granted (unless cause be 
shown to the contrary on the day of meeting).— 
Jan. 10, Alfred Edward Hopkins, law stationer, 
Gresham-street, City. 

We understand that Messrs. Allen, of Leadenhall- 
street, contemplate a removal of their business west- 
ward, and, following in the wake of the East India 
House, to whom they are specially appointed pub- 
lishers, will try to fix their /ocale in Victoria-street, 
Westminster. Messrs. Allen are already in possession 
of a temporary office in that district. 

A change, we believe, will shortly be made in the 
firm of Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co., of Stationers’ 
Hall-court, which, in January next, will be strength- 
ened by the accession of Mr. Henry Bohn, son of Mr. 
H. G. Bohn, of York-street, Covent-garden. 

The business of the late Messrs. Oliphant and Son, 
Edinburgh, will be carried on by the late Mr. Oli- 
phant’s partners, Messrs. Anderson and Robertson. 





On Monday, in the Bankruptcy Court, before Mr, 
Commissioner Holroyd, assignees were chosen under 
the bankruptcy of Messrs. Pattison and Miles, whole- 
sale stationers, of Lawrence Pountney Hill. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 

By Mr. HODGSON, at his new rooms, corner of 
Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, on Friday, December 
28, at 1 o'clock (by order of the mortgagees), the 
copyright of the Jilustrated News of the World. 

By THE SAME, on Friday, December 28, at 1 o'clock, 
steel plates of portraits of personages of the day, 
published in the J/lustrated News of the World. 





PAST SALES. 
By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on 








Wednesday, 19th Dec. and following day, a selection 








of curious and rare books, from the libraries of those 
eminent scholars, Sir Henry Savile and Sir Joh 
Savile, who lived in the time of James I. We give 
some of the items of the first day of this most in- 
teresting sale: 

Breviarium insignis ac metropolitane Ecclesie 
Eboracensis. Venit, Parisiis Francisco Regnault sub 
insigni Elephantis e regione Maturinorum, 1533; 
size 4in. by 7. A diminutive and excessively rare 
volume, in black and red letter, of an impression of 
which no other copy is known to exist. It possesses 
on the title the autograph of Henricus Comes Arun- 
dell, &c. 962. 

Domenichi (L.) Facecies, ou Mots subtilz, d’aucuns 
excellens esprits et tres noble seigneurs, en Francois 
et Italien, the French part printed in “lettres de 
Civilite.” Lyon, Robert Granjon, 1559. 94. 

Bentley (T.) The Monument of Matrones; or, 
Lamps of Virginitie. Black letter. H. Denham, 
n. d. (1582). This volume comprises three of the 
seven lamps of which the work is composed, and 
contains perfect treatises by Anue Askew, Queen 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth Ladie Tirwbit, Frances Ladie 
Abergavennie, Lady Jane Dudley, Katharine Parr, 
Queen of Henry VIII.; autograph of Jane Savile. 
4l. 12s. 

Caradoc of Llancarvan, Historie of Cambria, now 
called Wales. A part of the most famous Yland of 
Brytaine, written in the Brytish Language, translated 
into English by H. Lhoyd, corrected, augmented, and 
continued by David Powel, D.D. Dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sidney. Black letter, printed on large paper. 
H. Denham, 1584. Copies on large paper are unre=- 
corded. 717. 

Charles I. Rosa Hispani-Anglica seu Malum 
Punicum Angl’ Hispanicum, the Spanish-Englisk 
Rose, or the English-Spanish Pomgranet. An ex- 
tremely beautiful copy. 7/. 

Coryat (T.) Crudities. Very large copy, 161L 
12/. 10s. 

Dante, Comedia con la Nova espositione di Ales- 
sandro Vellutello. Very fine copy. Vinegia, per 
Francesco Marcolini, 1544 92. 

Exposito Sequentiarum totius anni Secundum 
Jsum Sarum, diligentissime recognitaram muiultis 
elucidationibus aucta; black letter. Impressa Lon- 
don. per Wynandum de Worde in vico Anglice (the 
Flete Strete) sub solis intersignio commorantem, 
1617. 201. 

Gospels. The Gospels of the Fower Evangelistes, 
translated in the olde Saxons Tyme out of Latina 
into the Vulgare toung of the Saxons, newly col- 
lected out of the Auncient Monumentes of the sayd 
Saxons, and now published for testimonie of the 
same, with Dedication to Queen Elizabeth by John 
Foxe. By John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate, 
1571. An extremely beautiful copy of a very rare 
volume, printed at the expense of Archbishop Parker, 
from his fount of Anglo-Saxon characters; the 
English, which is printed in black letter down the 
sides of the pages, is of the version of the Bishops’ 
sible, The present copy will to all time have a 
special interest from the following memorandum 
written on the title: ‘Liber Joannis Savile, socit 
Medii Templi, ex dono reverendiss. pris Matthai 
(Parkeri) Archieps. Cantuar, 16 die Augusti, 1571, 
in presentia W. Fletewodd, Recordatoris civ. Lon- 
don.”’ 471. 

Howard (Henry, Earl of Northampton) A Defen- 
sative against the Poyson of supposed Prophesies. 
First edition. John Charlewood, printer to the Earl 
of Arundell, 1583. 107. 

Adamson (J.) The Muses Welcome to the High 
and Mighty Prince James, King of Great Britaine, 
&e., at his Majesties happie returne to his old and 
Native Kingdome of Scotland, after 14 yeeres 
absence in Anno 1617. An extremely beautiful 
copy. 18/. . 

Arnold’s Chronicle. The Names of ye Baylefs, 
Custos, Mayers, and Sherefs of the Cite of Loudon, 
from the tyme of Kynge Richard the First, called 
Cure de Lyon (i. e. to the yere 1428). Black letter, 
a very large copy, n.d. 24/. 10s. : ’ 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, &c., edidit Brianus Wal- 
tonus, 6 vols. Lond. 1657. This copy has the Re- 
publican Preface, but wants the whole of the 
Apparatus Criticus, and is slightly wormed. 
131. 5s. reas se 

Siblia Latina, cura Roberti Stephani. First edition 
of the Scriptures edited by that celebrated scholar, 
tobert Stephens; printed on large paper. No other 
copy on large paper is known. Parisiis, ex officing 
R. Steph. 1528. 137. Z ee 

Bible. ‘Cy Comence la Bible en fracoys.” A 
very ancient Abridgment of the Scriptures into 
French, printed in Gothic letter, double columns, 
thirty-five lines each. A large, fine copy of a rare 
volume. The woodcuts present an appearance nearly 
identical with the block books put forth in theearlier 
part of the fifteenth century. 131. 

Black Acts. The Actis and Constitutiounis of the 
Realme of Scotland maid in Parliamentis, &c. Black 
letter, excessively rare. Imprentit Robert Lek- 
preuik. 371. ' 

Capgrave (Jo.) Catalogus Sanctorum Angliz seu 
Nova Legenda Anglix. Black letter, with the 
genuine woodcut of the Assembly of Saints at the 
beginning and end. Lond. in Domo Winandi de 
Worde, in vico nuncupato (the Flete-strete), Anne 
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[Drec. 22, 1860. 








Domini, mcccccxvi, xXvit Februarii. A Jarge and 
perfect copy. On the last leaf is Caxton’s large mark, 
drawn in fac-simile probably by Archbishop Parker's 
scribe Lylye, “ an excellent writer, that coulde coun- 
terfeit any antique writing.” ‘Him the Archbishop 
customarily used to employ in making old books com- 
pleat,” &. See “ Life of Parker,” by Strype, p. 415- 
429. In an ancient hand is written on the last fly- 
leaf, ‘*Cosen Thomas, I pray you —— the Life of 
Patricius it is folio ccLx. I pray yow not to fale.” 
19/. 

Chaucer (Geffrey) Workes:—I. The Boke of Caun- 
terbury Tales; If. The Boke of Fame; III. The 
Boke of Troylus and Creseyde. Black letter. London, 
Rycharde Pynson, n.d. In one volume, exceedingly 
large copies, measuring 12 inches by 8? wide, with 
uncut leaves throughout, original impressed calf. 
1851. 

Common Prayer. The Booke of the Common 
Prayer. Black letter. Londini, in officina Edouardi 
Whitchurche, Anno Do. 1549, Mense Maii, with the 
leaf ordering the price of the volume, viz., 2s. 2d. and 
3s. 8d. each. First book of Edward’s the Sixth; of 
excessive rarity. 78/. 

Common Prayer. Another edition. Black letter, 
very tall copy, but the title and leaf respecting the 
price of the volume wanting. Richardus Graftonus, 
typographus Regius excudebat Mense Augusti, Anno 
Domini, 1552. Edward the Sixth, second book. 
127. 12s. 

Duchesne (A.) Historia Normanorum Scriptores 
Antiqui. Very fine clean copy. Paris, 1619. 6l. 

Dugdale (Sir W.) Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
illustrated by W. Hollar and Vaughan. The rare 
original edition. 1656. 110. 5s. 

Dugdale (W.) Antiquities of Warwickshire Illus- 
trated. Revised and continued by Dr. W. Thomas. 
2 vols. 1730. 210. 

Fuller (T.) History of the Worthies of England. 
1662. 4/1. 10s. 





PeRFECTION OF ART IN WATCH MANUFACTURES. 
—‘ The stranger in London cannot fail to be struck 
with the magnificent establishments of goldsmiths 
with which the City abounds. Such displays as are 
presented to the eye are rarely to be met with in any 
other city in the world; indeed, whole fortunes are 
concentrated in their windows. Foremost among 
such establishments is that of Mr. Benson, 33 and 
34, Ludgate Hill, which may truly be called the 
Home of Art. Everything exhibits the most perfect 
taste; and while the beautiful is thus cherished, the 
useful is also carefully studied. Mr. Benson has 
gained a high position for the superior manufacture 
and artistic designs of his watches especially.” —City 
Press.—Benson’'s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for 
two stamps, is descriptive of every construction of 
watch now made. Watches safe by post to all parts 
of the globe.—Apv. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH. 

ADVENTURES (The) of Mr. Ambiguous Law, an Articled 
Cle “3 By Carr Bunkle, Gent. Cr 8vocl 5s. Jas. Black- 
wooc 

AyNNALES Cambrix. Edited by the "Rev. Jno. Williams Ab 
Ithel, M A. Roy 8vo half bound 8s 6d. Longman and Co 

ANNIE: a Romance of Indian Life. By F. C. 8. Crsvoel 
2s 6d. Jas. Blackwood 

AsELMO: a Tale of Modern Italy. 2 vols, cr 8vo cl 21s. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co 

ATKINsoN—‘ Curry and Rice” in Forty Plates; or, the Ingre- 
dients of Social Life at **Our Station" in India. By G. F. 
Atkinson. 3rd edit 4to cl gilt 2ls. Day and Son 

Bacon—Personal History of Lord Bacon, from unpublished 
papers. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon. 8vocllzs. J. Murray 

Banb of Hope Review, 1860. Feptolioswd ls. Partridge ~ 

Baptist Chapel, St. Mary's, Norwich.—The Suit, Attorney- 
General versus Gould and Others, in the Rolls Court: its 
Origin, the Proceedings, Pleadings, and Judgment. Edited 
by Wm. Norton. 8vo cl limp 2s. Houlston and Wright 

BEnnetTT—The Worn Wedding-Ring, and other Poems. By 
W. C. Bennett. Fep 8vo cl3s 6d. Chapman and Hall 4 

BIBLE (The) of every Land. A History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in every Language and Dialect into which Transla- 
tions have been made; Lilustrate] by Specimen Portions in 
Native Characters, &c. New edit enlarged, 4to half mor 
42s. S. Bagster and Sons 

BowpitcH—On Coal-gas; a Discourse delivered to some 
Directors and Managers of Gas-works, June 13, 1860, and 

published at their request. By the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, 
3.A. 8vocl 286d. Jno. Van Voorst 

Bor.e's Fashionable Court and Country Guide, and Town 
Visiting Directory. Corrected for January 1861. Fep 8vo 
bound 5s, Office: 50 a, Pall-mall,S.W.” 

British Workman for 1860. Folioswd 1s 6d. Partridge 

BrovuGHaM—The British Constitution: Its History, Structure, 
and Working. By Hy. Lord Brougham (Lord Brougham's 
Works, VolIL) 12mocl 5s. R. Griffin, Bohn, and Co 

Brown—The Forester: a Practical Treatise on the Planting, 
Rearing, and general Management of Forest Trees, By Jas. 
Brown. 3rd edit enlarged, roy 8vo half-bound 30s. Wm. 
Blackwood and Son 

Brck.ers’ Serenaders’ New Songs, with Symphonies and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Edited by J. Wade. Book 2, 
4toswid ls. Musical Bouquet Office 

BurKkr—Family Romance; or, Episodes in the Domestic 
Annals ;of the Aristocracy. By Sir Bernard Burke. 3rd 
edit cr 8vo cl 5s. (Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library, 
VoL 14) Hurst and Blackett ‘ 

Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist; or, Notes on the Field 
Sports and Fauna of Australia Felix. By an Old Bushman. 
12mo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

CaLverT—The Wife's Manual; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and 
Songs on several occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rey. 
W. Calvert, M.A. 3rd edit post 8vo cl 10s 6d, morocco 
antique 22s. Longman and Co 

CaMPbelLL—The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. New 
edit, with Notes and Life, by the Rev. W. A. Hill. Mlus- 
trated from Designs by Turner. 8vo cl elegant lés. Rout- 
ledge and Co 

=) oa Art Journal: Division ‘IIL 4to cl gilt 

a 





208. 





CHAPPELL's Musical Gift Book for Young Performers. By 
Edward F. Rimbeult. Roy 8vo bds 7s 6d. Chappell and Co 

CunisTian's Penny Magazine, 1860, 12mocl1s 6d. Snow 

Cuvurcu (The) of England Magazine. Under the superin- 
tendence of Clergyimen of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. Vol. XLIX.: July to December, 1860. Koyal 
8vo cl5s 6d. W. Hughes 

Cucncuman’s Companion (The), Vol XXVIIL, Jaly to De- 
cember, 1860. 12mo cl 8s 6d. asters 

CLkny—Journal ef what passed in the Temple Prison during 
the Captivity of Louis the Sixteenth, King of France, 1792-3, 
By Mons. Clery. Translated by James Broomfield. Cr 8vo 
cl limp zs 6d. Jas. Blackwood 

COLLEGE Poems, contributed by Members of the University 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Post 8vo cl 4s 6d. R. Griffin, 
Bohn, and Co 

Coox—The Acts of the Apostles; with a Commentary and 
Practical and Devotional Suggestions for Readers and 
Students of the English Bible. By the Kev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A. New edit post 8vocl5s. Longman and Co 

CooreR—Pages and Pictures from the Writings of James 
Fenimore Cooper, with Notes by Susan F. Cooper. Illus- 
trated. 4to half mor 42s. (New York.) 8. Low, Soo, 
and Co 

CurLInc—The Minstrel and the Maids of Kent. By Capt. 
Curling. Fep 8vo bds 2s (Blackwood’s London Library). 
J. Blackwood 

Davis—Carthage and her Remains; being an Account of the 
Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Pheenician 
Metropolis in Africa, and other adjacent Places, conducted 
under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. By Dr. 
N. Davis, F.R.G.S., &. 8&vocl2is. R. Kentley 

De Gasparin—The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By 
Mme. de Gasparin. Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. (A. Strahan and Co, 
Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

Dewar—The Atonement; its Nature, Reality, and Efficacy. 
Rv I. Dewar, D.D., LL.D. 8rd edit, enlarged, 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
J. Nisbet and Co 

DickrEns—The Uncommercial Traveller. By Charles Dickens. 
Cr 8vo cl 6s. Chapman and Hall 

Doctrine (The) of the Cross, illustrated in a Memorial of a 
Humble Follower of Christ. 4th edit 18mo cl limp Is. 
Masters 

Dovautvson—The Theatre of the Greeks: a Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, with various 
Supplements. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D, 7thedit, revised, 
enlarged, and in part remodelled, with numerous illu-tra- 
tions from the best ancient authorities. 8vocli4s. Long- 
man and Co 

DunponaLv—The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, 
tenth Earl of Dundonald, G.U.B., &c. Vol. Il. 2nd edit 
8vo cl l4s. R. Bentley 

DuveRGER—A Comparison between the Idioms, Genius, and 
Phraseology of the French and English Languages. By 
William Duverger. Caretully revised and corrected. New 
edit 12mo cl 4s 6d. Whittaker and Co 

EpmMonp—the Children’s Church at Home, or Family Services 
for the Lord's Day. By the Rev. John Edmond. Post 8vo 
el 38s 6d. T. Nelson ana Sons 

Entomovoctsts’ (The) Annual for 1861. Feap 8vo bds 2s 6d. 
Jno Van Voorst 

Fiortan—Fables de Florian; with explanations of the dlf- 
ficult words, intended to assist in reading French 
Poetry. To which is added, a Short Introduction to French 
Poetry. By Lewis Jackson. New edition 12mo cl 38s 6d, 
C. H. Law 

GaLBRalTu—HavGutTon—Manual of Mechanics. By the Rev. 
Josh A. Galbraith and the Rev. Samuel Haughton. Sth 
edit fep 8vo swd 3s, cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co 

Gaskin —-The Early History, Theory, and Practice of Vocal 
Music, Sight, and Part-Singing, “ made interest ng,” 
according to Wilhem's Popular, Scientific, and Synthetic 
System. By James J. Gaskin. Royal Svo swd 2s 6d cloth 
5s. (Wm. Robertson, Dublin.) Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Jo 


GoprtT—Bermuda: its History. Geology, Climate, Products, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Government, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with Hints to Invalids. By 
Theodore L. Godet, M.D. Cr 8vo cl 9s. Smith, Elder, 


and Co 

GouGu—Orations delivered on Various Occasions. By J. B. 
Gough. New edit fep 8vo swd Is, cllséd. W. Tweedie 

GocoLt—Cossack ‘Tales, by Nicholas Gogol. Translated from 
the Original Russian, by George Tolstoy. Cr 8vo cl 5s, 
Jas. Blackwood 

Gray—Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. By Henrv Gray, 
F.R.S. The Drawings by H. V. Carter, M.D. 2nd edit royal 
Svo cl 28s. J. W. Parker and Son 

Hatit—The Book of South Wales, the Wye, and the Coast. 
3y Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. Smail 4to cl gilt 21s. A. Hall 
and Co 

HavELOcK—Memoirs of Major-General Sir Hy. Havelock, 
K.C.B. By Jno. Clark Marshman, 2nd edit svo cl 12s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

Heitun—The Castes of Edinburgh. By John Heiton. 8rd 
edit, much enlarged. 12mo cl 5s. (W. P. Nimmo, Edin- 
burgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

HkNNKLL—The Early Christian Anticipation of an approach- 
ing End of the World, and its bearing upon the Character 
of Christianity as a Divine Revelation. By Sara S. Hennell 
(being the 5th Paillie Prize Essay). Cr 8vo cl limp, 2s. 6d. 
G. Manwaring 

HerBert's Holidays: a Tale for Children. By the author of 
“Dorothy,” “ De Cressy,” &c. 18mocl 2s. Mozley 

Hewitson—Memoir of the Rev. W. H. |Hewitson, Dirleton. 
By the Rev. Jno. Baillie. 10th edit 12mo cl 2s. 6d.; cl swd 
1s. 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

Howirr—A_ Treasury of New Favourite Tales for Young 
People. Edited and Written by Mary Howitt. With illus- 
trations by Palmer and Coleman. Post 8vo cl 5s. Hogg and 


Sons 

HvuGues—The Remarkable Scenes of the Bible; or, the places 
distinguished by memorable events recorded in Scripture. 
By coe Hughes, D.D. Fep 8vo cl 8s 6d. Jas. Black- 
woo 

INGLEBY—A Complete View of the Shakspere Controversy, 
concerning the Authenticity and Genuineness of Manuscript 
Matter affecting the Works aud Biography of Shakspere, 
published by Mr. J. Payne Collier, as the fruits of his 
researches. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 8vo cl 15s. Nattali 
and Bond 

INTERPRETER (The), fourth year, 1860. VolI. 8vo cl 2s 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

JEWwisuH (The) Rabbi and his Scholar. With six lessons for 
Christian students. 18mo swd ld. Simpkio, Marshail, 
and Co 

Jones—Egypt in its Biblical Relations and Moral Aspects. 
By Rev. J. Foulkes Jones, B.A. Cr 8vocl7s. 6d. Smith, 
Eider, and Co 

KaneE—Arctic Explorations: The’Second Grinnell Expedition 
in Search of Sir Jno Franklin, 1853-54-55. By Elisha Kent 
Kane, M.D. New edit post 8vo cl 7s. 6d. T. Nelson and 
Sons 

LicenseD (The) Victuallers’ Almanac for 1861. 8vo swd Is. 
W. Kent and Co, 

LILLYWHITE’s Guide to Cricketers. Autumn edit. 1861. 
Feap 8vo swdls. W. Kent and Co 

Lopae's Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire for 
1861. 30th edit roy 8vo cl gilt edges, 3is 6d. Hurst and 
Blackett 

LoratneE—The Lord's Prayer: Lectures in the Parish Church, 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. By Nevison Loraine. 12mo cl 3s. 
J. Nisbet and Co 

Lucretivcs—T. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura libri Sex, 
recognovit Hugo A. S. Munro, M.A. l8imo cl 2s, 6d. 
Whittaker and Co 

LrncH—Among Transgressors: a Theological Tract. By 

Thos. T. Lynch. lémoswdls W. Kent and Co. 





LrxcH—An Old Question and Answer: a Sermon preached 
- the rego yy my oe este on Sunday 
orning. Sept. 30, . By Thomas T. Lyne 2 ( 
Gd. W_ Kent and Co ” — 
A ACLEOD—The Golcen Thread: a Storv forthe Young. B 
the Rev, Norman Macleod. D.D. Illustrated by F. D. 
Watson, Gourlay Steell, and F. Macwhirter. Small 4to cl 
gilt 5 (A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh) Hamilton 


an 0. 

M — (The) for the Young. 1860. 18mo half-bound 2s 6d. 

ozley 

MarryaT—A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, an 
Copenhagen. _By Horace Marryat. Illustrated. 2 vols 
er 8vo cl 24s. John Murray 

MarsH—The Life and Adventures of Garibaldi, the Apostle of 
Liberty, By John &. Marsh. 12mo swd 2d. (John Hey- 
wood, Manchester.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Maze (The) of Life: its Flowers and Thorns. Some Recol- 
Jections of an Old Man. By the Author of “The Four 
Sisters."” Fcp 8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co. 

MERreEDITH—Over the Straits: a Visit to Victoria. By Louisa 
fame Meredith. Illustrated, post 8vo cl 9s. Chapinan and 


MEREDITH—Loved and Lost! The true story of a Short Life, 
told in Gossip, Verse, and Illustrated. By Louisa A, Mere- 
dith. 8vo cl gilt, 7s. 6¢. Day and Son 

MILEs—General Remarks on Siabies, and Examples of Stable 
Fittings. With illustrations. By William Miles, Esq. Imp, 
8vo cl 15s. Longman and Co. 

MILLER—English Country Life: consisting of descriptions of 
Rural Habits, Country Scenery, and the Seasons, By Thos. 
Miller. Illustrated by Birket Foster and others. New edit 
post 8vo cl 5s. Routledge and Co. 

MITCHELL—The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Free- 
dom.  f the Rev. W. M. Mitchell. 2nd edit fep 8vo bds 
lséd. W. Tweedie 

Monitor (The), being selections from King Solomon's Pro- 
verbs, arranged according to their appropriate subjects, 2nd 
edit enlarged, 48mo cl 9¢._ Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

MONTHLY Packet (The) of Evening Readings. Vol. XX., July 
to Dec. 1860. Fep 8vo cl 5s. Mozley 

Morron—A Veterinary Toxicological Chart, containing those 
Agents which are known to cause Death in the Horse and 
other Domestic Animals; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. 2nd edition enlarged. By 
W. J.T. Morton. In sinall 4to case, 6s.; on roller, 10s, Long- 
man and Co 

NEALE—Deeds of Faith: Stories for Children from Church 
History. By the Rev. G. M. Neale, M.A. 2nd edit 18mo cl 
2s. Mozley 

New (The) England Tour of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wale; (Baron Renfrew). 8rd edit 8voswdls6d. (Boston, 
N.Y.) Triibner and Co 

Ones A WEEK. Vol III. Royal 8vo cl 7s 6d. Bradbury and 

ivans 

O'NEILL—Unchanging Love; or, the Final Preservation and 
Perseverance of all Believers in Chist.)’ By Wm. O'Neill. 
18mo cl 2s. H. J. Tresidder 

PaTton—Melusina; a new Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
By A. A. Paton. 8vocl6s. Longman and Co 

Pigeon Pie (The). By the Author of* The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,"" &c, 18mo clswdls. Mozley 

PLEASANT Pages for Young People: a Book of Instruction. 
and Amusement on the Infant School System. By S 
Prout Newcombe. Vol L, new edit, fep svo cl 3s éd. 
Houlston and Wright 

PRE-ADAMITE Man; or, the Story of our Planet and its Inha- 
bitants told by Scripture and Science. 3rd edit, 8vo cl 
lus. 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 

ProcTER—Legends and Lyrics; a Book of Verses. By Ade- 
laide Ann Procter. 2nd vol, fep 8vo cl 5s. Bell and Daldy 

Puncu’s Alinanacks, Ist series, 1042 to 1851. In 1 vol 4to swd 
2s 6d. Bradbury and Evans 

Puncu’s Almanacks, 2nd series, 1852 to 1861, In 1 vol. 4toswd 
2s 6d. Bradbury and Evans 

Puncu’s Almanacks, complete, 1842 to 1861. In 1 vol 4to cl 
5s 6d. Bradbury and Evans 

Pycrort—Ways and Words of Men of Letters. By Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A. Post 8vo cl 10s. 6d. L. Booth 

REcTOR'S Daughter (The). Fep svo cl 10s. 6d. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co 3 

RircuiE—Modern Statesmen, or Sketches from the Strangers 
Gallery of the House of Commons. By J. Ewing Ritchie. 
Post 8vo cl 5s. Wm. Tweedie b 

RoBERTSON—Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Corinthians. By the late Rev, W. F. ¢Robertson: 
M.A. Second edit, cr 8vo cl 10s. 6d. Smith, Elder, an 
Co 


RoseRtTson—Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
By the late Kev. F. W. Robertson, M.A. First series. 
Eighth edit, cr 8vocl 9s, Smith, Elder, and Co i 

Sr. Swiruin (The Legend of): a Rhyme tor Rainy Weather. 
With 12 Illustrations by Jno Faed, 4to cl lus, 6d. (A. 
Strahan and Co., Evinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

SaLa—T'wice Round the Clock; or, the Hours of the Day and 
Nightin London. By Geo. Augustus Sala. illust. (cheap 
edit) 8vocl 5s. Houlston and Wright 

Sanp—Voices of Christmas. A Tale, by Louis Sand. Fep 
8vo cl2s. Masters , 

SaSpEMAN—Memoir of the Life and ‘Brief Ministry of the 
Rev. David Sandeman, Missionary to China. By the Rev. 
Andrew A. Bonar. Post 8vo cl 5s. J. Nisvet and Co 

Sarpnuin—From Death to life. Bible Records of Remarkable 
Conversions. By the Rey. Adolph Saphir. Cr 8vo cl 6s. 
(A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh). Hamilton and Uo. 

SELECTIONS from the Poets: popular Poems from the most 
eminent authors. Illust fep svo cl 3s 6d. ‘thos. Holmes 

Suapows Thrown on the Wall by the Hands. Coloured, 4to 
swiéd. H. G. Clarke and Co 

SoctaL (The) Science Almanac and Handbook for 186L. Post 
Svoswdls. W. Tweedie 

SoMMERFELDT—Elementary and Practical Principles of the 
Construction of Ships for Ocean and River service. By 
Hukon A. Sommerieldt. With an Appendix of Further 
Investigations. 12mo cl swd ls. (Weale’s Kudimentary 
series, Vol. LIIL*) Jno. Weale 

STEREOSCOPIC Magazine (The): a Gallery of Landscape 
Scenery, Architecture, Antiquities, aud Natural History. 
$vo cl 42s. Lovell Reeve 

SurGery (a System of), Theoretical and Practical, in treatises 
by various authors, arranged and edited by T. Holmes, 
M.A. (4 vols.) Vol. L—General Pathology. 8vo cl 2s. 
J. W. Parker and Son : 

Swatn—Cottage Carols and other Poems. By John Swain. 
32mo. cl gilt, 1s 6d. Webb, Millington, andCo | 

SWEDENBORG—Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine Provi- 
dence. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated from the 
original Latin, published at Amsterdam in 1764. 8vo cl 58. 
Longman and Co 

Swinton—Rambles Among Woods: their Poetry, History, 
and Wisdom. By William Swinton. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
R. Griftin, Bohn, and Co ’ 

TuorNBURY—British Artists, from Hogarth to Turner, being 
a Series of Biographical Sketches. By Waiter Thornbury 
2 vols cr 8vo cl 2ls. Hurst and Blackett 

THRING—The Law and Practice of Joint-Stock Companies: 
including the Statutes, with Notes, and the Forms Ke- 
qured in Making, Administering, and Winding-up a Com- 
pany. By tlenry Thring, M.A. 12mo cl lds 6d. V. and R, 
Stevens and Sons . 

TROLLOPE—Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. A Story of an 
Interdict. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Cr 8vo cl 12s. 
Chapman and Hall s 

UNDER the Microscope; or, “ Thou shalt Call me my Father. 
Fep 8vo cl ls 64. 'T. Nelsonand Sons 

VoLANT AND WaBREN—The Economy of Cookery for the 
Middle Class, &c. By Volant and Warren. late Assistants 
toSoyer. Fepsvobdsls. Diprose and Bateman 
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WarRDLAW—Posthumous Works of the Rev. R. Wardlaw, 
D.D. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Wardlaw, A.M. big lL. 
Lectures on the Book of Proverbs. Vol 1, 12mo cl 5s, A. 
Fullarton 

Weitzy—Mysteries of Life, Death, and ah gg - Tilustrated 
from the best and latest Authorities. By Horace Welby. 
Fep 8vocl 5s. W. Kent and Co 

Wuat-not (The); or, Ladies’ Handbook for 1860. 8vo cl 4s. 
W. Kent and Co 

Wuite—History of England for Junior Classes. Edited b 
Hv. White. 12th edit. Fep 8vo cl ls iM (Oliver and Boy: 
Edinburgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, and 

WILBRAHAM—The Young Breton Velma a Tale of 1815. 
By Francis M. Wilbraham. 18mo cl limp 1s. Mozley 
Wokrtp's (The) Furniture: a Novel. 8 vols, Cr 8vo cl 3lsé6d. 
Cc. J. Skeet 
Wripe—The Magic of Science: a Manual of Eas 
structive Scientific Experiments. By James Wylde. 
trated. Crsyvoclds. R. Griffin, Bolin, and Co 


and In- 
Ilus- 





F RENCH. 
BERBRUGGER—Du meilleur syst?me & suivre pour lex plora- 
tion de l'Afrique centrale 
Beer. —Les Grands architectes francais de la renaissance: 
P. Lescot, Ph. de l'Orme, J. Goujon, J. Bullant, les du Cer- 
ceau, les Métezeau, les ¢ ‘hambiges, d’ apres de nombreux 
documents inédits des bibliotheques et des archives; par 
Adolphe Berty 
CLERGEAU—Chateaubriand : sa vie publique et intime; ses 
cuvres; par M. l’'abbé Clergeau, ancien aumdnier de M. de 
Chateaubriand 
CoupRAY-MAUNIER—Histoire de la guerre d’italie; par A. F. 
Coudray-Maunier 
DELALAIN—Résuiné de la législation de l'imprimerie, de la 
librairie, du colportage, de la presse et de la propriété litté- 
raire ; par Jules Delalain, président du Cercle de 1a librairie, 
del’ imprimerie et de la papeterie 
Dusois—Jean Knox, patriote et réformateur. These pré- 
sentée 2 la Faculté de théologie protestante de Strasbourg 
par Alexandre-David Dubois 
Fiaurrer—L’année scientifique etindustrielle; par LouisFiguier 
4e année 
FRANKLIN—Histoire de la bibliotheque Mazarine depuis sa 
fondation jusqu’d nos jours; par Alfred Franklin, attaché & 
la bibliotheque Mazarine 
GosrnEAU—Voyage 4 Terre-Neuve; par le comte A, de Gobi- 
neau, premier secrétaire d’ ambassade 
GuizotT—Mémoires pour servir & l'histoire de mon temps; 
par M. Guizot. 2e édition, Tome 3 
InpDUsTRIE frangaise (\') apres le traité decommerce. Les 
houilles. Les transports 
LaMseRt—Etude sur Augustin Chaho, auteur de la Philo- 
sophie des religions comparées; par Gustave Lambert 
SpuRGEON—Le Péché de Vincrédulité. Sermon par le rév. 
C. H. Spurgeon. Traduit de l'anglais. 2e édition 
WaGNER—Quaire poémes d'opéras, traduits en prose fran- 
ise, précédés d'une lettre sur la musique; par Richard 
Vagner. Le Vaisseau fantOme. Tannheuser. Lohengrin. 
Tristan et Iseult 
Weritt—L' Usure est un crime. Mémoire adressé aux rédac- 
teurs en chet des journaux de Paris, de la province et de 
l'étranger; par Alexandre Weill 
WIsEMAN—La Lampe du Sanctuaire, nouvelle; par le cardinal 
Wiseman; suivi de Marine, par M. X. 


AMERICAN, — 
Axsnott—The Florence Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Excursion 
to the Orkney Islands. Sheldon and Co 
BarsE—An Essay on the Harmonious Relations between 
Divine Faith and Natural Reason. By A. C, Baine, Esq. 


John Murphy and Co 
= oneord Fight. By S. R. Bartlett. A Williams. 


and ¢ 
Cooper n—The Oak Openings; or, the Bee ee. By J 
Fenimore Cooper. W. A. Townsend and 


Gitnam—A Mannal of Instruction for V. oluateors and Militia 
By Major William Gilham, of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. Charles Desilver 

ae EN—Where There’s a Will There's a Way. 

Bb. Haven (Cousin Alice). D. Appleton and Co 

HeEWiert—The Heroes of Europe; a Biographical Outline of 

European History. By Henry G. Hewlett. Ticknor and 


ields 
Hoop—Whims and Oddities. 
Jackson 
JENKS—The Land of the Sun; or, What Kate and Willie Saw 
7. By Cornelia H. Jenks. Crosvy, Nichols, Lee, and 


By Alice B. 





By Thomas Hood. Derby and 


tow Fairy Stories for My Grandchildren. By George 
Keil. Translated from the German by 8. W. Lander. D. 
Appleton and Co 

Lire and Travels of Thomas Thumb, in the United States, 
England, France, and Belgium. Lindsay and Blakiston 

LorIMeR—The Scottish Reformation; a Historical Sketch. By 
Peter Lorimer, D.D.. Professor of Theology, English 
_- giaae College, London. Robert Carter and Brothers. 

ollars 


MacavLtay—Lord Macaulay’s Essays. With an Introduction 
V 


and Biographical Sketch ot Lord Macaulay, by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Esq., of Boston. 6 vols. Sheldon and Co. 7 dollars 
50 cents 

Massacres (The) in Syria. Robert M. Dewitt 





= 


PaTMoRE—Faithful Forever. 
and Fields. 1 dollar 
Picturgs and Flowers for Child-Lovers. 


By Coventry Patmore. Ticknor 
Walker, Wise, and 


‘0 

Picot—Moral Emblems and Aphorisms, of all Ages, from 
Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. Translated and edited by 
Richard Pigot. D. Appleton and Co 


Prierim’s (The) Progress, for the Young. Lindsay and Bla- 


iston 
Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of “School Days at 
Rugby.” Ticknor end Fields. 1 dollar 


Union (The) Text Book; containing Selections from the 
Writings of Daniel Webster: the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; the Constitution of the U maa States; and Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. G. G. Evans 

WHITE—Queens and Princesses of Frame sy George White, 
M.C.P., late Tutor of St Edmund's College, and Principal 
= Bellevue Academy, Kentish Town. John Marphby and Co 

Yo The) American Picture Gallery. Liudsay and 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS inthe CRITIC is as —- P 


Four Lines, or Thirty Words cssescsescccsessssssreeee 0 3 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ........ 0 0 6 
Half Column 110 0 
Whole Column 210 0 


ANTED D.—The SATURDAY REVIEW 
few days after publication, in EXCHANGE for the 

CRITIC: of the same date, or at half price. 
_Apply to“T. A.,” Magherafelt, Ireland. 


= 
HAS. NORMAN, of Mortlake, the Story- 
teller, begs to inform the nobility, gentry, and heads of 
Rpolastic and literary institutions, tliat his entirely NEW 
‘TERTAINMENT has met with universal success. 
4gic, minstrels, dissolving views, &c., provided for parties. 
7, Mount-terrace, New-road, E. 

















Mail Val tl . 
OPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, 
illustrated with Eg and ore ig Views on 
the largest scale. Mr. J. i. PEPPER, F.C A. Inst. E.C. 
having left the Royal Polytechnic, will, pond ENGAGE- 
MENTS to LECTURE at Institutions, Colleges, and Schools; 
and has opened a Laboratory for pupils and Analyses at the 
Marylebone Institution, 17, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
W., where all cx »mmunications may be addressed. 


HE Friends of TWO YOUNG L ADIES, 


who are wishing to winter in a imild climate (Nice 
would be preferred), are desirous of meeting with some 
persons whom they may JOIN in their journey. and who 
would take charge of them during their residence abroad. 

Address “R. H.,” 50, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. 


ry al ~~ be Pl 
HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter: Heraldor 
Chronicle, 203.; Daily News or Evening Ierald, lis.; The 
Times, second edition, 30s : ditto, second day, 18s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAMES B ARKER, ly, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 


4 ’ r 
YDROPATHY.--SUDBROOK PARK, 
near RICHMOND, Surrey.—This Establishment is 
NOW OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, under the 
superintendence of the present proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, 
M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “*Hydropathv: or, Hygienic 
Medicine,” 2nd edit., John Churchill, New Burlington- street. 


The Turkish Bath on the premises under Dr. Lane's medical 


IE Ae 2 _ direction, nag Ge ld 
y INDOW BLINDS.—G. F. JANES and 
Inside Window Blinds, 29, Finsbury-place North, and 9, 10, 


Co,, Manufacturers of every description of Outside and 
and 11, Cross-street, Finsbury, E.C. 


Estimates given and executed with dispatch. Experienced 
workmen sent to any part of the kingdom. 


ERRING’S PURE WOVE NOTE 
PAPER, entirely free from those objectionable qualities 
usually experienced in correspondence, is made from the finest 
materials, by the peculiar process described by Mr. Herring in 
his article on paper-making in Dr. Ure's “Dictionary of Arts 
and Manufactures."" Each sheet bears the water-mark signa- 
ture of RicuarD HERRING. Sold bv all Stationers, in any size, 
at the ordinary price.—Wholesale Warehouse, ‘64, Watling- 


street, London. 
to BUY, 


| FuRN ITURE—WHERE to 

WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
28/. Dining-room suite, the 357. Drawing-room suite, the 26/, 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 77.; and Servants, 4/. 
Illustrated catalogues gratis. and free by post. Goods carriage 
paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. ands. BEYFUS, 91, 93, 
and 95, City-road, London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—MFTALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commereial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 
cord nce with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of teniper, quality of meterial, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 





EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, and DIs- 


COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for 
fixed periods or at seven days’ notic my or Three ver Cent. at 
Call, H. L yd Manager. 


Offices, 5, Cannon- ame. “West. E.C 


OOD CLARE T 







2s. per doz. 
8. 


248. 
ant, 24, Crutched- friars, E. CG. 


AU-DE- VIE.—This Pu: Pure Pale Br randy, 
though only 18s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon 
analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior 
to recent importations of veritable Cognac In French bottles, 
38s. per doz,. or securely packed in a case for the count ry, 395. 
—HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival's Distillery, 
Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery 


MNHE BEST and CHE APEST TEAS and 

COFFEES rre alwavs to be obtained of JOHNSON 
and COMPANY. Tea and Coffee Mer-hants, 231, Biackfriars- 
road.—A Price List sent post tree on application. 


TEA. —The disturbances i in China have had 


the effect ef depressing the tea market, consequently 

the new teas which have now arrived are very cheap; they are 
also exceedingly fine, and have an agreeable freshness which 
old tea does not possess. Prices 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4. per Ib. 
Quantities of twelve pounds and upw: ards are alw ays packed 
in boxes, anda aan reduction is made to cover the expense 
of carriage. —WILLIAM and GEORGE LAW, 544, New 
Oxford-street, London, and 31, St. Andrew-square, Edin- 


burgh. Sig hse 
=ST TEAS and 


_W. WHITAKE R, Wine Mere 





HE BEST and CHEAP 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38., and 4s.: rich 
Souchong, 3s, 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 18. 4d., 1s. 6¢., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. <A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 


TEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNESS. 
\ EBSTE R BROTHERS, Tea Merchants, 


39, Moorgate-street, City, supply the Best Teas in 

London. 

Very good Black Tea, 3s., 3s. 24. Very choice, 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., 
Ss. 8d., 48. 

THE BEST BLACK TEA IMPORTED, 4s. 4d. per Ib. 

Choice Coffee, 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. Very best old Mocha, 
ls. 8d. Sugars at market prices. A ice current (post free) 
on application. 

WEBSTER BROTHERS pay carriage on all orders for Tea, Coffee, 
and Spices, amounting to 2/. and upwards, to all parts of Eng- 
land; ; and on orders for 5l. to Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
Stroxe, Ricw. and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 





the usual style of boxes, contatning one gross each, with labe! | 


outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writne 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail bv all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-street, 
91, John-street, New York; and at 37, 
London. 


FAMILY ARMS, &e.,_ Emblazoned_ 


Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
12s.; Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to the 
laws of Heraldry. Ky T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and 
Die Sinker, 2 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- lane, 


London, Ww. 
ay EDDING CARDS.—For Lady and 
50 Embossed Envelopes, with 


Gentleman—50 Each. 

Maiden Name printed inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A Copper 
Plate Engravedin any style, with Name and 50 Cards, printed 
for 2s post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed by return of post, 
for Stamps or Cash —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and 
Die Sinker, 25. Cranbourn-street, corner ef St. Martin’s-lane, 


London, W.C. 
y 'DEpenp . 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen.—The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent the 
Ink washing out, iswith CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel invention ‘a 
thousand pieces of Linen can be marked in a few hours, 
Initials, 1s. each ; Name, 2s. 6d; Set of Moveable Numbers. 
2s. 6d.: Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary Directions for 
Use. Post free. 

Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, €c.: 

“Several trials with Mr. Culleton’s Patent Flectro-Silver 
Plates, for marking linen, induce me to pronounce them excel- 
lent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep black 
colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, with either 
potass or soda, they remain unaltered. Other plates which I 
tried decomposed the ink, and in many cases burned holes in 
the linen. I can testify Mr. Culleton’s plates are incorrodible, 
and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

“ “Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 

“ May 15th, 1854." * College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 

All Orders to be sent tothe Patentee and Sole Maker, T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane, London, W.C. 

All orders executed by return of post. 


ELLING OFF, at WILLTAM CARTER’S 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL STAY and CRINOLINE 
WAREHOUSE, in consequence of the extraordinary wet 
season, 2000 Winsey and Rep’s petticoats sacrificing at 5s. 94. ; 
1000 quilted alpaca and Australian wool petticoats, cost 17s., 
now selling at 7s. 11d. each; 500 lama wool quilted petticoats, 
cost 28s. 6d., reduced to 14s. 6d. each; a lot of quilted silk and 
satin petticoats equally cheap; 39 dozen crochet worsted 
etticoats, cost 17s. 6d., present price 6s. 11d ; 500 elastic coutil 
odies, cost 5s. 6d., now selling at 1s. 93d. : 1000 self-adjusting 
patent front-fastening stays, cost 12s. 6d., now selling for 
4s. 9d. per pair ; 2000 pairs ladies’ French-wove stays to fasten 
in front, bought at Custom-house sales at less than half their 
value, goods worth 16s. 6d., now selling at 7s. 6d.—Address 
WILLIAM CARTER, Stay and Crinoline Warehouse, 22, 
Ludgate-street, two doors from St. Paul's. 


at the 
sirmingham: No, 
Gracechurch-street, 


for 











Pens. — | 


| bury-park ; 


| 


of | ata high price. 
put upin | 


as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
Price 3s. 8d, 48.. and 4s. 4. per Ib., in Packets, 
80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
GocLp, 198, Oxford-st.; Wore, 75, St. Paul's; 

Bayswater: Briss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
MILLarpD, Camden-town; JoHNsToN, Charing- 
cross; Webster, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BaLLArRD, Hammersmith; GALLOWAY. islington: 
GoTTuNG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Cooper, 209, Tottenham- 
court-road: PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford: CLupp, 
Lake, Peckham; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; Hornrman's 
Agents inevery tow ne 


| CONOMY in PROVISIONS.—Pickled 


beng 5d. per Ib.; Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 631., 74¢., 
| and 8d. per Ib.; fine Hams, 83d. per Ib.; Osborne's pez at 
| smoked Breakfast Bacon is now in excellent cure, 9d. per Ib. 
per half side; Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A 
saving of 15 percent is effected by the a at this Esta- 
blishment on all first-class Provisions. Packages gratis.— 
OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
30, Ludgate- hill, hear St. Paul’ 'Sy E. nC. 


NDERS, ‘ST OVES, -FIRE-1RONS, ‘and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S SILOW-ROOMS They centain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, “novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 33/. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; steel fenders, 2/7. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, 
with rich ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s, to 18/. ; chimney- pieces, 
from 17. 8s. to 801.; fire-irons, from 2s. 3¢. the set to4/. 4s. The 
BURTON and all other PATENT STOV ES, with radiating 


hearth-plates. 
a] r . 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON hes SIX LARGE SHOW- 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPAKATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS. BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from ... 12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each. 

Shower Baths. fro Ss. Od. to 67. Os. each. 

Lamnps (Moderateur), from ...... Gs. Od. to Tl. 7s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil........ . 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


[SH COVERS pony “HOT WATER 
DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six: elegant modern 
patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set: Britannia metal, with or 
without silver plated handles, 3/. 11s. to 6/. &s. the set; shef- 
field plated, 107. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot water dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s. ; 
electro-plated on nickel, full size, 114. 11s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
I!lustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes. Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 


PURSELL, 
Regent-st. ; 
FORTESCUE, 












pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, ‘Table Cutlery, — » 
Turnery, Iron and Brass DBedste: ads, Bedding. 1 


Cabinet Furniture, ke, with Lists of Prices and Plan 
Twenty large Show Rooms, at 59, Oxford. srreet, W. ; 4, 2 
3. and 4, Newman-strect; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; and 1 





Newman-mews. 
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EVANS'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS., 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE, FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
300SEY and SONS, Holles-street, London. 





On January Ist, 1861, will be published, price Five Shillings, No. XXIV. of 
Coo~ ia © . Y . " apr P a Q (y* * arn 
Che Sournal of Sacred Literature and Brblical Aecord. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., Ph.D., 


Curate of Clifton Reynes, Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Translator from the Syriac of the “ Festal Letter 
of St. Athanasius” and the “ Metrical Hymns of Ephraem Syrus,” and Editor of the CLERICAL JOURNAL. 





CONTENTS. 
}. On the Epistles of St. Peter. 6. Origen'’s Commentary on Rom. viii, 18—25. 
2. Mary Standing by the Cross of Jesus. 7. The Book of Judith and its Geography. 
3. The Church History of Scotland. Correspondence. 
4. "Ihe Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, Notices of Books.—Intelligence. 
5. Exegesis of Romans viii. 18S—25. List of New Works, English and Foreign. 





The attention of Biblical Students is respectfully solicited to this Journal, which continues to be the only work in 
Great Britain which, without reference to parties, supplies original papers on Sacred subjects, and collects from all 
quarte:s current information on Biblical and Sacred Literature. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Nearly ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CROCKFORD’S 


Clerical Directory Appendir for 1861, 


The Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Clerqumen, omitted in the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clerqymen 
who have been Ordained since the appearance of that Volume—of which it will form a Supplement. 


—S’ 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY AND ITS APPENDIX FOR 1861. 


8U _ AME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of Clerggmen, | Endowment, Glebe House, or Rectory, Gross Value to the 


ni gland and Wales, with the real Address and Post- | | Beneficed, and amount of Population. 

town. | EPISC OP AL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS,—such as 
The COLLE GE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNIVERSITY of | Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, Rural Dean, Justice of the 

wich each is or has been a Member, with the dates of the | Peace, Master of an Endowed or Public School, are added 


8 holarships, Exhibitio Fellowships, and Tutorships, in each instance. 








eld by each, as well as all Academical Honours, Prizes, | p1GNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN-—such as Bishop, 
and Degrees. { Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, Prebend, with the 
OLY ORDERS:—The Year when obtained, with the Diocese | date and yearly value of each Appointment, are likewise 
and name of the Ordinating Bishop. | noted. 


REFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by each Cler- | BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergymen are described 
man, from the vonngest Curate to the Primate of all in each instance, with all particulars as to Title, Size, Pub- 
vcland, with the date of appointment, Name and Address | lixher, Date of Publication, and Price. 
I u of Stipend merous ins es ‘ = 
Spe peg cant = tte sa diggs “yo REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Appointments fis 
of a Clergyman's past Appoitinents are also | rendered perfectly easy by means of a separate and ainple 
} Index. 
BENE FICES :—Description of all Ecclesiastical Benefices, | Gg ypp_r 
COMPLE 
with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name and Address of | 
Patron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage of Glebe, Augmentations, | 


“ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d., or of 
JOHN CROCKFORD, “ Clerical Journal” and ‘ Directory ” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 






E LISTS of the CLERGY of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and of the Scotch Episcopal Church. 





“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THE RURAL ALMANAGQ, 
AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


It will contain THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BRowneE, 
Harry Hatt, T. H. WItson, and other Artists, and comprising: 

Portrait of the Favourite. Coming up Long Reach. 

Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple Punt Fishing at Wray Mills. 

—Kicking up a Dust. Coursing Cracks. 
Going to Sweat. Going to Ascot—A Comfortable | The Death. 
A Croydon Basketful. | Couple—Laying the Dust. | The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 
Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 

The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 

Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &e &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 

a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 

en the Calendar; with Table showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 

“This annual illustrated calendar for the sportsman, the country gentlems an, and the farmer, stands alone in its 
special selection of intelligence and mementos for the coming year. It is one of those class almanacs which possess so 
pecniiar a value for the sections of the community to which they are severally addressed. The Rural ALManac for 
3861 contains valuable hints on farm, garden, stable management, &c., with a mass of information adapted for the 
eonntry house ; but the du/ce has not been forgotten while providing the utile. In fact, the editors and artists have shown 
considerable skill in making an almanac a readable as well as a handy book for the year.”—Evening Herald. 

The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 13 stamps. 


FIEL D OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Rather Dogmatic. 
Rabbit Shooting. 
Prize Turkeys. 











QHIRTS, unequalled for quality and accu- | .E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, 
AJ racy of fit (sizes or measures registered for future orders) ; | f BAL and SON have patented a method of 
and FAMILY HOSIERY, in Stockings, Socks, Vests, and | making a Spring Mattress portable. The great objec- 


Drawers, of the best descriptions and newest styles in every | tion to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
material for the season. cumbersome. a 2 

Porr & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. rhe ** Sommier Elastique Portatif” is made in three sepa- 

rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of 

Ton Y the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or 

3 Ol SE FURNISHIN vG.—DRUCE and | hor-ehair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring 

Co.'s Furniture Galleries and Show Rooms contain the | Mattress is very liable; the prices, also, are much below those 

Jargest STOCK in London of Dining-room, Drawing-room, | of the best Spring Mattresses, vi 

3 






Chamber Furniture, and Bedding, with the prices marked in | ft. wide by 6 ft. 4in. long 0 
pis figures. every article being manufactured by first-rate $ ft. 6 in. ” ” . 0 
workmen of the best seasoned material ; a warranty fortwelve | 4ft. ” *° i) 
months is given, and reference if required. Purchasers before 4 ft. 6in. ” ” 0 
deciding elsewhere are invited to visit this establishment, and | 5 ft. es 385 0 
obtain articles of first-rate quality at one-third less than is 5 ft. 6 in. 310 0 








asuaily charged.—N.B. Iron bedsteads, 8%. 6d; superior The “ Sommier E lastique Portatif, therefore, combines the 
Grussels carpet, ls. per yard under the usual price; elegant | advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 





édming-room chairs, 19s. each; 100 wardrobes, and 500 easy- | and cheapness, 

ehxirs and settees to select from. A servant's bed-room well | An Il'ustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed- 
amd completely furnished for 5/. 10s. Illustrated books post | room Furniture sent free by post on application. 

iret.—68, 69, 56, and 58, Baker-street, 


HEAL and Soy, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 








OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 

Strand. 

Charles XIL... 

one 9 

Louis XI 

Noel and Chapsai 8 French Grammar 
a 
Cesar with Latin Notes 
Horace with Latin Note 
Virgil with Latin Notes............ccsescccssseee I 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose... 3s. 0d. 
The Same, was 8s. Od. 
La Fontaine’s Fables .......... sevens 18. 6, 

All strongly be ond k in Se ards. 
(/Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
| 













Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors 
names and their several works 

List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classsic. 
List of Hachete’s French Railway Library 
German List. 

| Catalogue of School-Drawing Materials. 
Yourth Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post 
32 stamps, 


] ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 

Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. By 

T. HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 

for Diseases of the Sk in. 21 A, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- -square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incur- 
able class to the curable.""—Zancet. 

London: T. RicHArps, 37, Great Queen-street._ 


V rTORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 
10s. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
ls. 6c. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

Fa LESSONS of the PESTILEN CE: a Discourse, 


* The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3:2. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* 4 hook which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.’’—J. 
MoreE.t’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book Lever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as ton 1anner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poera—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.".—E. P. O’ KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 

* A work of singular ‘eriginali ty, thongh not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.”’—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 

nark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
inte aliect, and the ge ner u humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the 7he Ele ments of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.’ —Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 

a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 

of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
anddeculiar it 1 our time.”’—AManchester Examiner. 
T TER and C 0., 60, Ps ite rmoster-row. 


Catalogues 
supplied 
by post on j 
receipt of 
a postage 
stamp. 











Sixteen Lectures. 








GLE NFIELD PATE NT ST ARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for 


indigestion, bilious, liver, and stomach complaints. Pre- 
pared only by JAMES Coc KLE, 18, New Ormond-street, and to 
be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at ls. 1}d., 28. 9¢., 
and 4s. 6d, 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the Cure of 
Lile, Liver and Stomach Complaints.—This medicine is 
so well known in every part of the world, and the cures 
effected by it are so wonderful, that it now stands in no need 
of publiceulogy. Its pre-eminence as a remedy for bilious and 
liver complaints, and disorders of the stomach and the chest, 
is no longer a matter of dispute or doubt. In these diseases 
the beneficial effects of these invaluable pills are so permanent 
and extensive that the whole system is renovated, the organs 
of digestion strengthened, and a free and easy respiration pro- 
moted. Plain directions for the use of this admirable medi- 
cine, at once so mild and efficacious, are affixed to each box. 


B EWARE of Spurious and D: angerous 

C ompounds, sold _in imitation of Dr. J. COLL IS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.GS. (ex- Army Medical Statf) to 
his great discovery, w hich is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Head-Aches, Hyste ria, Diarrheea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 
pliysicians and surgeons are given: 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S8., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at St. 
George’s School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results. a 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. M‘Gricor Crort, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.”’ 

Dr. Gregson, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhea, and an anti-spasmodic in C olic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. AS 4 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 

remarkable. In Uterine Afiections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, et or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office o 

None genuine without the ‘words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's 

Chlorodyne” engraved on the Government stamp. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER AND CO, 


60, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





*One of the best Christmas Books of the 
Season.”’— Leader. 





Now ready, elegantly printed on tinted paper, in crown 8yo. 
richly gilt ornamented cover, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


STRANGE SURPRISING AD- 
VENTURES of the VENERABLE GOOROO SIMPLE, and 
his Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and 
Foozle. Adorned wiih 50 Illustrations, drawn on wood, by 
AtrreD Crowauitt. A Companion Volume to “ Munchau- 
sen” and * Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamul tale of 
the Gooroo Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a 
skilfully consecutive Narrative, some of the finest specimens 
of Eastern wit and humour. 

“Without such a specimen as this, it would not be pos- 
sible to have a clear idea of the height to which the Indians 
carry their humour, and how much they revel in waggery 
and burlesque. It is a caprraL CHRIstMAS Book, with 
engravings worthy of the fun it portrays.’’—Zondon Review. 

“Tt isa collection of EIGHT EXTRAVAGANTLY FUNNY TALES, 
appropriately illustrated with fifty drawings on wood, by 
Alfred Crowquill. The volume is handsomely got up, and 
will be found worthy of close companionship with the 
‘Adventures of Master Owl-Glass,’ produced by the same 
publishers.” — Spectator. 

“The Gooroo and his five disciples are guilty of every 
possible eccentricity, get into all possible scrapes, and are 
duped in every conceivable manner. The famous ‘ Wise 
Men of Gotham’ are very Solomons in comparison, and these 
adventures are narrated with a good deal of sly humour, and 
parts of the story exhibit considerable powers of genuine 
satire, accompanied by A QUAINT DROLLERY THAT IS LAUGH- 
ABLE FROM ITS VERY ABSURDITY. The designs from the pen 
of Alfred Crowquill, are in his best style.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“The humour of these ridiculous adventures is thoroughly 
genuine, and very often quite irresistible. A more amusing 
volume, indeed, is rarely to be met with, while the notes in 
the Appendix display considerable erudition and research. 
In short, Whoso would keep up the good old kindly practice 
of making Christmas presents to one’s friends and relatives 
MAY GO FAR AFIELD AND NEVER FALL IN WITH A GIFT sO 
ACCEPTABLE as a copy of the ‘Strange Surprising Adven- 
tures of the Venerable Gooro» Simple.’—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

“This work is a worthy successor of Mr. Triibner’s editions 
of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ‘The Travels of Baron Munchausen,’ 
and ‘The Adventures of Master Tyll Owlglass.” Gooroo 
SIMPLE ABOUNDS WITH THE RAREST AND RICHEST HUMOUR, and 
though the book is merely intended to amuse, yet in no 
smnall measure it is fitted to instruct. It isthe adaptation of 
an Eastern tale, and both the tile itself, and the introduction 
and notes to it, are eminently fitted to illustrate the manners 
and religious customs of Southern India.’’— Zlustrated News 
of the World. 

“The public, to their sorrow, have not seen much of 
Alfred Crowquill lately ; but we are glad to find him in the 
field again with the story of the ‘Gooroo Simple.’ The book is 
most excelleut fooling, but contains beside a mine of recon- 
dite Oriental lore, necessitating even the addition of notes 
anda glossary; and, moreover, there is A VEIN OF QUIET 
PHILOSOFHY RUNNING THROUGH IT VERY PLEASANT TO PE- 
BUsE.”—TJilustrated London Neve. 

“The story is irrestibly funny, and is aided by fifty illus- 
trations by Alfred Crowquil!. The book is got up with that 
luxury of paper and type which is of itself, and in itself, a 
PLEASURE TO LOOK UPON.” —Globe. 

“The book is amusing, and is moreover admirably illus- 
trated by the gentleman known as Alfred Crowquill, with 
no fewer than fifty comic woodcuts. It is no less admirably 
got up, and beautifully bound, and it will be MosT ACCEFT- 
ABLE TO A LARGE PORTION OF THE PUBLIC.’’—Observer. 


REYNARD THE FOX; After the 

German Version of Goethe. By THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 
* Pair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 

With 70 Mustrations, after the celebrated Designs of WILHELM 
von KavuLpacn. Royal 8vo. Printed by Clay on toned 
paper, and elegantly bound in embossed cloth, with appro- 
priate Design after Kaunsacnu, richly tooled, front and 
back, price lis. Best full morocco, same pattern, price 24s. ; 
or, neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, Rox- 
burgh style, price 18s. 

“The translation of Mr. Arnold has been held more truly 
to represent the spirit of Goethe’s great poem than any other 








version of the legend.” 


The TRAVELS and SURPRISING | 
ADVENTURES of BARON MUNCHAUSEN,. With Thirty j 
Original Illustra'ions (Ten full-page Coloured Plates and 
l'wenty Woodcuts) by ALrrep Cxoweuity. Crown Svo. 
ornamental cover, richly gi't, front and back, 7s. 6d. 

“The travels of Baron Munchansen are perhaps the most 
astonishing storehonse of deception and extravagance ever 
put together. Their fame is undying, and their interest 
continuous ; and no matter where we find the Baron, on the 
back of an eagle, in the Arctic Cirele, or distributing fudge 
to the civilised inhabitants of Africa—he is ever amusing, 
fresh, and new.” 

“A most delightful book... .. Very few know the name 
of the author. It was written by a German in England, 
during the last century, and published in the English lan- 
guage. His name was Rudolph Erich Raspe. We shall 
not soon look upon his like again.”"—Boston Post. 

(EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS.) 

THE MARVELLOUS ADVEN- 
TU RES and RARE CONCEITS of MASTER TYLL ‘OWL- 
GLASS. Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and 
Bibliographical Appendix, by KENNETH R. H. MACKEN- 
ZIE, F.S.A. With six coloured full page Illustrations, and 
twenty-six Woodcuts, from original designs by ALFRED 
CRowaQuitt. Price 10s. 6d., bound in embossed cloth, richly 
gilt, with appropriate Design: or neatly half- bound morocco, 
gilt top, uncut, Roxburgh style. 

“A volume of rare beauty, finely printed on tinted paper, 
aad profusely adorned with chromolithographs and woodcuts 
in Alfred Crowquill’s best manner. Wonderful has been the 
popularity of Tyll Eulenspiegel... . . surpassing even that 
of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress.’ '"'—Spectator. 








NEW GIFT BOOK. 


This day, in fancy cloth, price 21s. gilt, 


THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 


THE WYE AND THE COAST. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. HALL. With numerous ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES. 18s. cloth. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 12s. cloth. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








Ready on December 22, price ls., the January Number of 
TEMPLE BAR: 
B Bat 4 ye L e 
A LONDON MAGAZINE FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY READERS. 
Conducted by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Contents.—1. For Better, for Worse: a Romance. Chapters V., VI., VIL—2. Robert Herrick, Poet and Divine.~— 
S. Italia Rediviva.—4. Pantomimes.—5. A Financial Difficulty.—6. Light.—7. To Thaliarch.—8. Annus Mirabilis. 1860.— 
9. The Houseless Poor.—10. London Poems. No. 2: The Dead.—1l. A Visit to the lron-clad Ship.—12. Travels in the 
County of Middlesex. By the Editor. No. 2: From the King’s Arms, Kensington, to Kew Bridge.—15. What our Coals 
cost us.—14. Christmas.—15. The Seven Sonsof Mammon. By Geo. Aug. Sala. Chap. I. What came out of a Court in 
the City. Chap. II. The Twenty-seventh of December. Chap. IIL Keturn of the First-born. 
OFFICE OF “TEMPLE BAR,” 122, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MILLER. 
FOURTH THOUSAND.—Just published, post 8vo. price 3s. post free, 


NEPHALISM, 


TEMPERANCE OF SCRIPTURE, SCIENCE, 
By JAMES MILLER, F.R.8.E., 


Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince Consort for Scotland, Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh 
&e, &e. 


THE TRUE AND EXPERIENCE. 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
HOULSTON WRIGHT, and WILLIAM TWEEDIE. 
FORTY-EIGHT PAGES, PRICE THREEPENCE, 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE “WELCOME GUEST,” 


To be published December 15th, and entitled 


SNOW-BOUND, 


Will contain Original Tales by the following Authors:— 


London : and 





M. E. BRADDON. 
Lirevt. WARNEFORD, E.N. 
EDMUND YATES, ETC., ETC. 


| AvrHor or * GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.” 
D. W. BUCHANAN. ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
LASCELLES WRAXALL. D,. RICHMOND. 


With Illustrations by PHIZ, SKILL, MORTEN, HOUGHTON, MACQUOID, &c. 
HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Jonn HoLiInGsHEeaD. 


Nearly ready, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


Crockfort’s Scholastic Directory for 1861, 


BEING AN ANNUAL WORK OF REFERENCE FOR FACTS RELATING TO 
EDUCATORS, EDUCATION, AND EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
(Public and Private), in the United Kingdom. 

JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
(SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS.) 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 4s. demy Svo. bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


And numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 


By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society 
Author of “An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 
CONTENTS: 
Introduction: — Antiquity of the Custom, its meaning, and Windows, Wall-spaces, Screens, Reredos, Stan- 
beauty, associations. dards and Coronz, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables, &c. 
How to fabricate Wreaths, Conclusion. ; : : 
Texts, Banners, &c. Appendix: Decorations for Easter; the School Feast ; Har- 
How to Plan the vest Thanksgiving ; Confirmation; Marriage; Baptism ; 
Churchyard Cross, Pattern Alphabets, 


Wall-devices, Screen-work, 

Decorations of the Lych Gate, | 

Porch, Piers and Arches, Doors | 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Art JournaL.—“ Mr. Cutts discusses the subject in a true churchman-like spirit, without an approach to those 
customs or acts of ecclesiastical decoration which the sincere Protestant abjures. His purpose is to show how ornamen- 
tation may be carried out decorously, appropriately, and artistically; he illustrates his principles by a considerable number 
of woodcuts, showing the effect of the work upon the various parts of a church, The reputation of an archeologist 
which the author enjoys eminently qualifies him for the task he has undertaken ; and we have no doubt that the little 
volume will long be a text-book of such matters for the clergy and churchwardens of the Church of England. 

“A practical and safe guide.”’—Lssex and West Suffolk Gazette. 

*,* The “PATTERN ALPHABETS” referred to in the volume, AND CoLouRs FOR WRITING THEM, may be had of 
JAMES BROOKS, Esq., Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. The Alphabets are made in two styles and 
ot two sizes (6 inches and 3 inches), and are sold at 2s. 9d. the set of two, post free. Orders should be accompanied by 
postage stamps for the amount. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. ed. 
RUNDY’S; or Harry’s First Half. By 
A SCHOOLBOY. 
Published for the Author by Rosert HARDWICKE, 
192, Piccadilly, London, _ sie 


a “Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, 

JV ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISH- 
MAN in JAPAN: a Romantic Biography. 3y 

WILLIAM DALTON. , i 

London: A. W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopgate W ithout. x 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NTARRATIVE of TEN YEARS’ IMPRI- 
a SONMENT in the DUNGEONS of NAPLES. By 
ANTONIO NICOLO, a Political Exile. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, Bishopgate-street, and all 
Booksellers. 





THE BEST PRE: T FOR A BOY. 
Now ready, square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
"Tt 7 . 7 7 y 7 , 
JUINGSTON'S ANNUAL for BOYS for 
A 1861. 450 pages of Entertaining Reading expressly 
adapted for boys. Copiously illustrated. 
London: BoswortH and HAkRIs¢ N, 215, Regent-street. 


PELUMIN ATION.—Now ready, the Sixth 
Edition. partially re-written, materially enarged, and 
thoroughly revised, A MANUal. of ILLUMINA TION, b 
J.W. BRADLEY, B.A. and T. G. GOODWIN, B.A., wit 
Twelve lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s.; by post for 14 
stamps. A 
Winsor and NewTox. 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. _ 


LLUMINATION.—OUTLINES from 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.’ Designed by * F. S. A.” 
Plain Is. 6d. each; partly coloured 3s. cach. Packets of four, in 
appropriate wrapper, plain 6s. each; partly coloured 12s. each. 
WInsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. London, 2A a 


] EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest ot 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to IV. may be had, price 5s. 6d, each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. og at 


Price One Penny, 


r WIND 
HE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE, a 
Monthly Illustrated Journal of wholesome Information 
and Amusement for the Working Classes. 
CONTENTS OF No. I. FoR JANUARY 1, 1861: 
The New Penny. 6. The Emigrant Brothers.— 
. The Life-Boat. | Chap. lL. ‘ : 
. Our Village on the Seine. | 7. A Visit toa Village Evening 
Chapters of English His- | School. 
tory.—Chan, L. 8. Waifs and Strays. 
. Little * May," a sketch from | &e. &e. &e. 
the life, 


oO pee 


| : 
With Four Large Jilustrations. 
Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for 
two stamps, or ten copies for tenpenny stamps. om 
JouN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. w,c. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo. pp. 850, 1/. 1s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, in Treatises by 
varlous, Authors, arranged and edited by T. HOLMES, M A. 
Cantab, Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
CONTENTS OF THE First VOLUME. 
1 Inflamation . .«. By John Simon. 
2. Abscess ...... « » Holmes Coote. 
3. Sinus and Fistula . .» James Paget. 
4. Gangrene ........ . « Holmes Coote. 
5. Uleeration and Uicers ...... » Janes Paget. 
6. Erysipelas and the Allied 
BDBOG i cinsevseesenscssvcntssecess 
7. Premia 
8. Tetanus ......... 
9. Delirium Tremens. 







» Campbell de Morgan. 

. George William Callender. 

» Alfred Poland. 

pa —" Whyte Barclay, 
», 









» William Scovell Savory. 

. William Scovell Savory. 

» Henry Lee. 

«= gg, DAMES Paget. 

«. Charles Hewitt Moore. 

15. Contusions and Wounds... ,, James Paget. 

16. Animal Poisons ...... ........ , Alfred Poland. 

17. Hemorrhage and Injuries 
of the Vessels . .« » Charles Hewitt Moore. 

18. Collapse ....0..-- + 4 William Scovell Savory. 

19. Burns and Scalds .... . Timothy Holmes. 

20. The General Pathology of 


10. Scrofula 
11. Hysteria... 
12. Syphili 
18, Tumou 







ID inevacoone 
rs (Innocent) 











FYaCtures .......0.secceeeeeee yy Thomas King Hornidge. 
21. The General Pathology of 
Dislocations.........000-+.00 . Timothy Holmes. 


The Second Volume is in the press. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, to complete the Work, will, 
it is hoped, be published during 1861. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


[*- BLACKWOOD'’S NEW WORKS. 
The CHRISTMAS TREE for 1861: a Book of 


Instruction and Amusement for all Young Persons, Eight 
Coloured, and numerous other Illustrations ; full gilt, side and 
edges, price 5s. 

ROUND ABOUT OUR COAL FIRE: a Book 
of New Games, original and selected (with appropriate music), 
Christmas Charades and Songs, Novellettes. and Drawing- 
room Comediettas. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Numerous first-class Illustrations; full gilt, price 5s, 

“It will be pastime passing excellent 
Ifit be husbanded with modesty.” 
This is one of the most unique books for young persons ever 
published. 

JOY; or, New Dramatic Charades for Home Per- 

formance. Numerous I)lustrations; full gilt, 3s. 6d. 


OUR WINTER HEARTHS and HOMES: a 
Book for young People for Evening Enjoyment. Illustrated; 
gilt, 3s. 

FLOWERS, GRASSES, and SHRUBS: a Popular 
Book on Botany. By MARY PIRIE. Fifty-one beautiful 
Illustrations ; large fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The CONQUEST of MEXICO and PERU. By 
HERNANDO CORTEZ and FRANCIS PIZARRO. Nume- 
rous Illustrations ; large fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

The MILITARY HEROES of ENGLAND, from 
the Invasion of Julia Cesar tothe present time. Eight full- 
page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS of HUMBOLDT, with 
an Account of his Discoveries. Eight full-page Illustrations, 
8s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

London: JaMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 


THE CRITIC. 


; = = - —= 
| Just published, in quarto, cloth, price 24s. Vol. XXI, 
(completing the work) of 


THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Illustrated by Numerous Engravings, 


And containing, amongst other important articles, 
the following: 


TACITUS and TIBERIUS. By F. W. Farrar, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

TALFOURD (T. N.) and WORDSWORTH. By 
Ropert CARRUTHERS. 


TARSHISH and TRINCOMALIE. By Sir J. E. 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 


TASMANIA. By Wicuram WEstTGARTH. 
TAXATION and WAGES. By J. R. M‘Cutxocn. 
TEA and TEA TRADE. By Epwarp Epwarps. 


TELEGRAPH. By Wittram Tuomson, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 


TELESCOPE. By Sir J. F. W. Herscnett, Bart 
THEATRES. By Dr. Doran. 
THEOLOGY. By W. L. ALExANpDeER, D.D. 


TIMBER and TONNAGE. By Roperr Murray. 
Author of the article ‘Steam Navigation ;” En- 
gineer Surveyor to the Board of Trade. 


TOBACCO. By Dr. TomLinson. 

TURKEY. By Donatp Sanpison, British Consul, 
Brussa. 

TURNER. 

TUSCANY. By Sir J. P. Lacarra. 

TYRE. By Rev. J. L. Porter, Author of ‘* Hand- 
book to the Holy Land.” 


TYTLER (A.F. and P. F.) By Rev. J. W. Burcon, 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


UNITED STATES, By Professor SamvuEt E tor, 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S. 

UNIVERSITIES. By Grorce Ferevson, LL.D., 
Professor of Humanity, King’s College, Aberdeen, 
(Irish Universities). By A. H. Bryce, A.B., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

VENTILATION. By Dr. D. B. Rem. 

VERMIN. By James Buckman, Professor of Geo- 
logy and Botany in the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege, Cirencester. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. By Witttam Dick, 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 
Edinburgh. 


VOLCANOES. 
Museum. 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. By Sir Davin Brew- 

sTER, K.H., D.C.L., &c. 
VOLTAIRE. By Henry Rocers, author of the 
“ Eclipse of Faith.” 

WAR. By Major-General J. E. Portiock, R.E., 
Member of the Council of Military Education. 
WASHINGTON (Gerorce). By Hon. Epwarp 

EVERETT. 
WATT (James). By his Son, the late James Warr 
of Birmingham. 


WEAVING, WOOL TRADE, and WORSTED 
MANUFACTURES. By Epwarp Epwarps. 


WELLINGTON. By W. I. Russetz, LL.D. 


WESTMORLAND. By J. Sunutvayn, Author of 
‘Cumberland and Westmorland, Ancient and 
Modern.” 


WILSON (Right Hon James), 
BaGEHOT. 


WINE and WINE MAKING. By Sir James 
Emerson TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 


YORK and YORKSHIRE. 


ZOOPHYTES. By Grorce Jonnston, M.D., and 
Revised by JAMES YATE JOHNSON. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 


By S. P. Woopwarp, British 


By WALTER 


By Joun JAMES, 





Edinburgh: Apam and CHarues Brack. 





London: Simpxrn, Marsuatt, and Co. 
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s _ This day, octavo, 21s. E 
N INTRODUTION to the HISTORY of 
JURISPRUDENCE. By D. CAUFE Y ‘f 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. r ———— MOROK, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. 8v0. 343. 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By THOMAS W , 
M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. a 
London; Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





This day, royal 8vo0. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
$16 pages, 28s. P 
A NATOMY, DeSCRIPTIVE ana 
SURGICAL. By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. Illustrated by nearly 400 
large Woodeuts, from Original Drawings, by H. Y. CaRTER, 
M.D., late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
London; Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 








" Just published, price 1s. 

VEY : 
’ I ‘HE LIFE, GENIUS, and POETRY of 

WILLIAM COWPER: being a Lecture delivered to the 
Pupils of Catterick Academy. By Dr. J. M. POLLOCK, M.A 
Principal, author of “The Theory of the Sabbath,” &. e 

ndon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Richmond : JoHN BELL, 


Uniform Edition 


(THE NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, Third Edition, 


2 vols. fep., price 12s. 


Il. 
ADAM BEDE. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. fep., 


price 12s, 


Il. 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. A New Edition, in 

2 Vols. fep., price 12s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








J OTICE.—To all PERSONS intending to 
-‘ make a CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S GIFT. If you 
wish to do your Friend a service as well as a pleasure, select 
from the Catalogue of LETTS aud SON, supplied by Book- 
sellers Gratis, consisting of 
DIARIES in above 1(0 Varicties, from 6d. each. 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ LIBRARY CATALOGUES. 
ae CASES, REGISTERS, &., GLOBES, AT- 


2S. 





READING EASELS for the Invalid. 
COPYING MACHINES for the Man of Business. 
ANY PART of the ORDNANCE MAP at 6d. each. 


PHE H B 





TURKISH BATH. 

IN HEALTH and DISEASE. By JOHN LE 
GAY BRERETON, Price 2d. 

ON ITS REVIVAL. By T. SPENCER WELLS, 
F.R.C.S. Price 3d. 

INJUNCTIONS as toits USE. Price 2d. 

A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING of 
the INTERIOR of a BATH. Price 2s. The whole by book 
post for 32 stamps. 

Jonun LANE, 49, King-street, Westminster. 





Illustrated with 78 Engravings, crown 8vo, antique cloth, 4s. 
UARLES’ (F.) EMBLEMS, DIVINE 
» and MORAL, with a Sketch of the Life and Times of 
the Author, 
AJso, uniform with the above, 
y ~ Te . 
UARLES’ (F.) SCHOOL of the HEART, 
, and HIEROGLYPHICS of the LIFE of MAN, 64 Wood- 
cuts, bs. 6d. 
The two bound in one volume, morocco extra, 12s. 

The engravings are in keeping with the character of the 
works, avd the period in which Quarles wrote them, as the 
publisher considers that a work written in 1635 should have its 
quaint appearance preserved both in type and iliusiration. 

The present editions of these books are printed on tinted 
paper, manufactured by Messrs John Dickenson and Co. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapsice, F.C 


PETER PARLEY'S POPULAR WORKS. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
Square cloth, gilt edges, printed in the best manner. 
PARLEY's (P.) TALES about ANIMALS, 
441 engravings, by W. HARVEY, &c., 6s. 

TALES about CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR'S DAY, 88 engravings, by G. CRUIKSHANK, 
&e., 58, ~ 

cet TALES about EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AMEKICA, and OCEANIA, 159 engravings and 13 
maps, by A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S., 5s. 

TALES about UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY, on the BASIS of GEOGRAPHY, 7th edition, brought 
down to 1860, with 13 maps, by A. G. FINDLAY, F.R,G.S., 5s. 
sitet aig — TALES about ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, IKELAND, and WALES, 114 engravings, and a por- 


trait of her Majesty, 5s. 

TALES about PLANTS, edited by 
Mrs. LOUDON, 110 engravings, by JOHN FRANKLIN, 5s. 

- TALES about the SEA, and the 
ISLANDS in the PACIFIC OCEAN, 121 engravings, 2 maps, 
and coloured plate of the National Standards, 3s. 6d, 
GRAMMAR of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, 101 Engravings, by J. GILBERT, WILLIAMS, 
&c., and 13 Maps, by A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S., 38. 6d. 

TALES about ROME and MODERN 
ITALY, 104 engraviugs, 3s. 6d. 

BALLOON TRAVELS of R. 
MERRY and his YOUNG FRIENDS, 34 engravings by the 
Brothers DALZIEL, 3s. 6d. 

TALES about GREECE, 102 jen- 
gravings by W. HARVEY and THOMPSON, &c., 3s, 6d. 
TALES about the MYTHOLOGY 
of GREECE and ROME, 79 engravings by JACKSON, &c., 
3s. 6d. 


TALES about the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, 68 engravings by J. JACKSON, 3s. 6d. 

—______ __ LIVES of FRANKLIN and WASH- 
INGTON, fine frontispiece and title, 3s. 6d. 

SHIPWRECKS and DISASTERS 
at SEA, 49 engravings by JOHN GILBERT, 3s. 6d. 
CHILD'S (The) OWN ATLAS, 
with 12 original maps, by A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.5., 
coloured 2s. 
London: Wintiam TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 



























































Printed and published by JoHN CROCKFORD, at 10, Wellingtom- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, December 22, 1960, 
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